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CHAPTER I 

YOUTH 

William Pitt the younger was born at Hayes in 1759, 
in the full splendour of his father’s famous ministry ; in 
the year that saw Quebec fall before the dying Wolfe ; 
that saw the glorious but inconclusive victor}^ of Minden ; 
that saw Hawke in a November storm crush the French 
fleet off Bclleisle; the year that produced Burns and 
Wilborforce. None, perhaps, has given us names so 
honoured and cherished by the human race. Of his 
parents it is needless to say anything, except in so far as 
they influenced his career. His father, William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, was the most striking figure and the most 
dazzling statesman of his time ; while, if one may judge 
of his speeches by their effect, he may be held the greatest 
orator that England has ever produced. Lady Chatham 
was the only sister of two remarkable brothers. One, 
George Grenville, the obstinate minister of an obstinate 
King, did much to involve us in our most disastrous 
and unnatural war. The other, Richard Earl Temple, 
welded his family into a disciplined and formidable 
force, which lasted as a potent factor in politics for at 
* B 
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least two generations ; and accomplished its persistent 
object in the third, ])y obtaining the luckless dukedom 
of Buckingham for its chief. 

With such parents, the younger Pitt was born a 
politician ; his rare qualities of mind were from his 
Oiirlicfct childhood directed and trained for parliamentary 
work. It did not, indeed, at fir&L appear probable that he 
would survive to realise the designs of his father, who 
himself had sulFered from the gout before lo'aving Eton. 
A feeble constitution hardly promised life, much less 
vigour ; but, fortified l>y floods of port wine — the prescrip- 
tionof Lord Chatham’s favourite x)liysiciau. Dr. Addington, 
the fjithor of the Prime Minister — it enabled him to live 
to be forty -seven, and sustain for near twenty 3xars, almost 
unaided, the government of the country. From six to 
fourteen, liowever, his health was so indifTcrent that for 
more than half that period he was unable to apply 
himself to stud^' j and, when at the hitter ago ho went 
us an undergraduate to Cambridge, it stands recorded 
that he was accompanied by a nurse. In the autumn 
of tliat year (1773) his disorder reached its crisis; he 
returned homo dangerously ill ; but, on his recovery, 
he seems to have secured a share of health sufficient for 
the purposes of public life, and troubled only by periodic 
fits of the gout, then the appanage of statesmanship, 
which he owed loss to his original disease than its 
original remedy. 

But this sickly childhood only makes his undoubted 
precocity the more extraordinary. Delicate health 
probably confinod him to study, as it had confined his 
father. We know that he bought Hollwood, because 
he used to go birdnesting there as a child. Otherwise, 
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his nursery annals point entirely to learning. He was, 
indeed, one of the rare instances, like John Mill and 
Macaulay, of infant prodigy maturing into brilliant man- 
hood. From his earliest years his parents’ letters abound 
in allusions to his talents and character. “ Eager Mr. 
William,” “the Counsellor,” “the Philosopher,” are their 
nicknames for the marvellous child. In 1766, when he 
was seven, his tutor writes : “ Lady Hester and Mr. Pitt 
continue to* astonish as much as ever; and I see no 
possibility of diminishing their ardour either by too much 
business or too much relaxation. When I am alone 
reading, Mr. Pitt, if it is anything he may attend to, 
constantly places himself by me, when his steady 
attention and sage remarks are not only entertaining 
but useful, as tlioy frequently throw a light upon the 
subject and strongly impress it 0 !i my memory.” At 
the same age ho appears to have displayed the dignity and 
self-possession that marked him in after life; and a trifling 
anecdote of his stay at Weymouth in that year records 
him as having dumbfounderod mature observers by these 
qualities. Another and a later tutor, Bishop Tomline, 
says, that “ although ho was little more than fourteen 
years of ago when ho went to reside at the University, 
and had laboured under the disadvantage of frequent ill- 
health, the knowledge which he then possessed was very 
considerable; and in particular, his proficiency in the 
learned languages was probably greater than over was 
acquired by any other person in such early youth. In 
Latin authors ho seldom met with difficulty; and it 
was no uncommon thing for him to read into English 
six or seven pages of Thucydides, which he had not 
previously seen, without more than two or three mis- 
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takes, and soinetiraes without even one. It was hy 
Lord Chatham’s particular desire tliat Thucydides w'as 
the first Clreek book which i\Ir. l^itt read after he 
came to college. ’Jlio only other wisli ever expressed 
by his lordship relative to his son’s studies was that I 
would road Polybius with him.” But his latest and 
most pregnant study, more important to Ids career than 
the “ At?‘ang<i rhapsody of Lycophron,” or even Polybius, 
was the great work of Adam Smith. lie. almost alone 
of the statesmen of that da}*, had mastered and assinu- 
lated the JFealth of JSfaiiom^ ])eforG entering public life. 

A graceful story has b“cu told in which Pitt is made 
to declare his intlcblodness himself. Diiridas asked 
Adam Smith to dinner, but the philosopher did not 
arrive till all were seated. When bo entered the whole 
company la'so to their feet, and Pitt gaily exclaimed, 
We will stand till you are seated, for we are all your 
scholars.” The elder Pitt, who seems to have written 
many of his letters in a sort of classical nightmare, was, 
it may ]>0 gathered from this vciy pedantry, no great 
scholar. It was to his training, however, that Pitt owed, 
not merely the power to translate at sight, which so 
astonished Ids tutor, but that fluency of majestic diction 
and command of correct expression, which afterwards 
distinguished him as an orator. His father would make 
the boy of an evening read freely into English the 
passage which he had construed with his tutor in the 
morning. So much did this grow into a habit that, when 
in later years an ancient writer was quoted, Pitt always 
rendered the sense of the sentence into flowing English, as 
if for his own use, before ho seemed to enter into it. It was 
to these lessons that he always attributed his ready copious- 
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ness of language. What was scarcely less vahiable, 
Lord Chatham, (who, wo arc told, made a point of 
giving daily instruction, and readings from the Bible 
to his children), encouraged his son to talk to him 
without reserve on every subject ; so that the boy, who 
seems to have returned the boundless affection with 
which his father regarded him, was in close and constant 
communication with one of the first minds of the ago. 
How strictly political was the bias that his mind thus 
obtained, we see from a tragedy, “ Laurentius, King of 
Clarininm,” still extant, composed by William at the age 
of thirteen ; in which there is no trace of love, but which 
has for its plot a struggle between a faithful minister 
and an unscrupulous conspirator about a regency. 

The details of the childhood of great men are apt to 
be petty and cloying. Hero-worship, extended to the 
bib and the [)orringer, is more likely to repel than attract. 
But, in the case of Pitt, those details are doubly import- 
ant ; for they form the key to his career, which without 
them would be inexplicable. They alone explain that poli- 
tical precocity and that long parliamentary ascendancy, 
which still puzzle posterity. For he went into the House 
of Commons as an licir enters his home ; he breathed 
in it his native atmosphere, — he had, indeed, breathed no 
other; in the nursery, in the schoolroom, at the uni- 
versity, he lived in its temperature; it had been, so 
to speak, made over to him as a bequest by its un- 
questioned master. Throughout his life, from the 
cradle to the grave, he may be said to have known no 
wider existence. The objects and amusements, that 
other men seek in a thou.sand ways, were for him all 
concentrated there. It was his mistress, his stud, hii 
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dice-box, his game-preserve; it was his ambition, his 
library, his creed. For it, and it alone, had the con- 
summate Chatham trained him from his birth. No 
young Hannibal was ever more solemnly devoted to his 
country than Pitt to Parliament. And the austerity of 
his political consecration lends additional interest to the 
records of his childhood ; for they furnish almost the 
only gleams of case and nature that play on his life. 
Ho was destined, at one bound, to attain lhat supreme 
but isolated position, the first necessity of which is self- 
control ; and, behind tlio imperious mask of power, ho all 
but concealed the softer emotions of his earlier years. 
Crief for the loss of his sister and her husband are the 
only instances of human weakness that break the stern 
impressiveness of his life, up to that last year when fate 
pressed pitilessly on the dying man. From the time 
that he went to Cambridge, as a boy of fourteen with 
his tutor and his nurse, ho seems, with one short interval, 
to have left youth and gaiety behind. 

All this does not amount to much ; but it must bo 
reraembei'cd that the life of Pitt has yet to bo written. 
That by iliehards Green, who wrote under the name of 
Gifford, need scjirccly be mentioned. That by Tomline 
has been severely judged, more perhaps >vith reference 
to w'hat it might have been than to what it is ; for there 
are worse books. But the shores of biographical enter- 
prise are strewn with the wrecks of the private secre- 
taries of that period. There is Tomline; there is 
Trotter ; there is oven Stapleton ; and there is Bourrienne. 
The Life by Lord Stanhope remains a standard book ; it 
was written by one born under the shadow of Pitt, and 
reared in the traditions of hereditary reverence for his 
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name. But it is no disparagomoiit to those delightful 
volumes to say that thei-e remains a dormant mass of 
material, that was not then, even if it is now, accessible, 
which must throw a new light on this period. There are 
the papers of Grenville, and Harrowby, and Canning ; of 
Liverpool, and Lonsdale, and Mulgrave ; more especially 
the collections of Buckingham and of Tomline, which, it 
may be presumed, have been rather tapped than drained. 
The same surmise may be entertained by those who have 
read what has been published from the archives of Hose 
and of Malmesbury. There is also the State Paper 
Office; which, especially in the Foreign Department, 
seems destined to elucidate much of Pitt’s policy. 
Lord Stanhope gathered and garnered with unwearied 
sympathy and acuteness. But the materials which he 
utilised, appear, on examination, to bo scanty enough, com- 
pared to those, which, it would seem, must necessarily 
be in existence; even if the papers of George III., 
which have so mysteriously vanished, should never 
again see day. 

Pitt was admitted at Pembroke Hall on the 26th of 
April 1773, when ho was not yet fourteen. By tho kind- 
ness of tho Ilcv. C. E. Searle, D.D., Master of Pembroke 
College, it is possible to print hero the letter with 
which Chatham introduced his boy to the authorities. 
It is addressed to Mr. Joseph Turner, then Senior Tutor 
of the College and Senior Wrangler in 1767 ; — 

Burton Pynsbnt, 
October 3, 1773. 

Sir — Apprehensions of gout, about this Season, forbid 
my undertak iig a journey to Cambridge with my Son. 1 
regret this more particularly, as it deprives me of an occasion 
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of being introduced to your Personal Acquaintance, and that 
of the Gentlemen of your Society ; a loss, 1 shall much wish 
to repair, at some other time. Mr. Wilson, whose admirable 
Instruction and a flection ate Care have brought my Son, 
early, to receive such further advantages, as he cannot fail to 
find, under your eye, will present Him to you. lie is of 
h tender age, and oi a Iiealth, not yet firm enough to be 
indulged, to the full, in the strong desire he has to accpiire 
useful IvTiowledge. An ingonnons mind and docility of 
temper will, I know, render him conformable to your Dis- 
cipline, in all i»oiiitfi. Too young for the irregularities of a 
man, I trust, he will not, on the other harnl, prove troiihle- 
some by tlie I’uerile sallies of a Boy. Such as he is, I am 
happy to place him at Pembroke ; and I need not say, how 
much of his Parents’ Hearts goes along with him. — I am, 
with great esteem and regard, Sir, your most faitliful and 
most obedient^humhle Servant, Chatham. 

At the University, Pitt led the austere life of a student; 
never missing hall or chapel or lecture, save when illness 
liindcrcd. He took his dcgi'ce, by privilege, at the age 
of seventeen, but continued to reside at Cambridge for 
nearly four years afterwards, seeing rather more of his 
contemporaries, and with habits sonfewhat less ascetic, 
than heretofore. He had always allowed himself the 
relaxation of a trip to London to hear his father speak, 
“ Ilis first speech lasted above an hour, and the second 
half an hour; surely the two finest speeches that were ever 
made before, unless by himself,” writes the enthusiastic 
son ; and in his nineteenth year it was his fate to sup- 
port the old statesman to the last scene in the House of 
Lords. Two months later he was bearing his part as 
chief mourner in the gorgeous procession that followed 
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— in tho heraldic epithets for once not misapplied — 
“ the noble and puissant William Pitt, Earl of Chatham,” 
to that grave in Westminster Abbey, which, in less than 
thirty years, was, in still darker days, to open for 
hifnself. 

His father's disregard of money, as complete as his 
own, left him with an income of from £250 to £300 a 
year ; nor was this immediately available. His* uncle, 
Lord Temple, advanced the sum necessary to purchase 
him a set of rooms at Lincoln's Inn. He began to keep 
his terms early in 1779 ; and, although continuing his 
residence at Cambridge, to sip with prudence the cup 
of London amusements. His sliare of these mainly con- 
sisted in attendance at parliamentary debates ; where he 
became acquainted with Fox, already a star of the first 
magnitude. Nor did ho shrink from a )risit to the 
opera or an occasional rout. He 'was called to the bar 
in Juno, 1780. 

His residence at Cambridge began at this time to 
have an object not less solid than study ; for ho came to 
be considered in the light of a possible candidate for the 
representation of the University in Parliament. The 
eagerness with whfch he embraced this opportunity, 
betokened the mind set steadfastly in this direction by 
every influence and predisposition of youth. The dis- 
solution came in September 1780, when he stood for 
the University, and was left at the bottom of the 
poll. , But immediately afterwards, the young Duke 
of Rutland, who had been warmly interested in Pitt's 
success, applied to Sir James Lowther for a seat for his 
friend. Lowther, afterwards Lord Lonsdale, exercised 
in tho North of England a sway which we can now 
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hardly meaRnrc or imagine. In 1782 he had offeied to 
build and equip at liis own expense a vessel of war with 
seventy guns. Boswell and Wilberforco have borne 
almost trembling testimony to the splendour of his 
court, Avliich exhibited extreme hospitality, tempered by 
extreme awe, isiid wliich northern politicians haunted 
like a northern St. James’s. One of the chief secrets 
indeed of his power lay in his parliamentary influence, the 
ext(Mit of which was exactly defined in the deferential 
nickname of the Tremier’s Cat o’-Nino-Tails. To one 
of his nine boroughs he now nominated Pitt; who 
accordingly in January 1781 took his scat in the House 
of Commons as member for Appleby. Exactly three 
years later, he was to enter it as Prime Minister, and hold 
that post with unexampled power for eighteen years. 

At the ,timc that Pitt stepped into public life, the 
administration of Lord North was in its agony. Its thin- 
spun life was only preserved by tlie exertions of the King. 
The good-humoured cynicism of the minister had long 
ago given way to the most dismal apprehension; he 
was more and more determined to retire. Iliit he had 
to deal with a stern taskmaster. 

The character of George 111. if one which it is not 
easy to understand, if we take the common and erroneous 
view that human nature is consistent and coherent. 
The fact is, that congruity is the exception ; and that 
time and circumstance and opportunity paint with 
heedless hands and garish colours on the canvass of a 
man’s life ; so that the result is less frequently a finished 
picture than a palette of squeezed tints. George IIL, 
who “ gloried in the name of Briton," who obtained his 
initial popularity by being an Englishman born, and 
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who, indeed, never travelled failiher than York, was 
the German princelet of his day. No petty elector or 
margrave, not the ruler of Hesse, who sold his people 
by the thousand as material of war, held more absolutely 
the view of property, as applied to his dominions or 
subjects. 

He saw in the American war, not vanished possi* 
bilities in the guidance of a new world, tut thd expro- 
priation of an outlying estate, the loss of which diminished 
his consequence. He fought for it, therefore, as doggedly 
as a Lord of Eavenswood for his remaining acres. As 
to his ministers, he regarded them as the mere weapons 
of a warfare waged on behalf of autocracy. So long as 
they served him blindly, he lavished caresses on them ; 
from the moment that they showed independence, ho 
discarded them like old coats, and old coats which had 
become repulsive to him. It is probable that he never 
liked Bute, and that Bute’s direct influence over him has 
been greatly exaggerated. But, while North was the 
complaisant grand vizier, nothing was too good for him. 
The Cinque-ports and the Garter, money, terms of en- 
dearment, were all freely given. At the time, however, 
of Pitt’s entry into^Parliamentj the Minister was flinch- 
ing under the terrific punishment of the Opposition an d 
the severity of continual disaster ; it was clear that he 
could not long endure ; and the affectionate monarch was 
cooling down to freezing point. From the time of his 
resignation to his death, Lord North remained a stranger 
to George III. 

It is doubtful whether the King ever regarded Pitt 
otherwise than as an indispensable officer, of whom, 
with his “d d long obstinate face,” he stood 
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painfully in awe. For Pitt, alive and in power, the 
sole bulwark aj^Minst Fox and tlic deluge, he was 
willing to do anything — to pay liis bills or to double 
the peerage ; but for the dead Pittas debts he had not a 
farthing to si)aro ; and he ungraciousl}^ ignored, and even 
denied, iiis fon.ncr promise to contrilnite £30,000 for that 
object. At one time he found in Addington the servant 
that hcTcquircd; and he wrote to him in terms scarcely 
less fond, than those which dames em[»loyrd to Villiers, 
or Maria Tliere.sa to Kaiinitz. He adjured the minister 
to take hor.se exerci.se ; he waited patiently with his 
family at Ad(lingtoTi‘.s hou.se till Addington should 
come : the favourite was oven admitted to share the 
royal mutton and turnips. JNo sooner, however, had 
Addington, appalled by the reduction of his majority 
to the not inadequate figure of thirty-seven, hurried 
from the field of battle,, than his intimacy with the King 
ceased also. The Uobinson.s and the Koses lasted 
perhaps longer, for they were perennially useful ; nor 
did Eldon ever give the King the chance, save for a few 
months, of proving that his aflections survived office. 

It is strange that any sovereign should display so 
thorough a contempt for the loyal service he received ; 
it is stranger still in one whose popularity rested on 
his Fhiglisli qualities ; on his warm heart, and affectionate 
disposition. Again, his habits were not less domestic 
than those of Mr. Perceval; but his home was a hell 
upon earth. What ho cared for in his family relatione 
was to maintain the same power over his children that 
Frederick William I. exercised over Frederick the Great. 
As a consequence, they escaped from his roof as soon, 
and returned to it as rarely, as possible. 
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This is not a pleasant portrait ; but there are better 
features in it. To his sense of duty, mistaken as wc may 
deem it, he was honestly faithful ; he was frugal, and 
pious, and chaste ; though the dulncss of his court made 
virtue itself odious, and his parsimony did not prevent 
constant and unbounded demands on Parliament for the 
debts, of the Civil List. His talents, like his morals, 
wore not of an attractive kind, but they must not be 
underrated. He was the ablest political strategist of 
his day. Ho had to struggle against men of genius, 
supported by popular enthusiasm, on the one band ; and 
an impracticable aristocracy, inured to supreme power, 
on the other. Ho had, during his reign, to deal with 
the elder Pitt and the younger Fox, when they were 
the idols of the nation ; with the haughty alliance of 
Grenville and Grey ; with the intolerably obstinacy of 
Grenville*s father; with the close oligarchy of Whig 
nobles that had encircled and enchained the throne ; and 
with the turbulent democracy of Wilkes. lie defeated or 
outwitted them all. Pitt impatiently betrayed the truth, 
after an interview >nth the King, then just recovering from 
a fit of insanity. “ Never,” said the statesman, “ has he 
so baffled mo.” By a certain persistent astuteness ; by 
the dexterous utilising of political rivalries ; by cajoling 
some men and betraying others ; by a resolute adroitness 
that turned disaster and even disease into instruments of 
his aim, the King realised his darling object, of convert- 
ing the dogeship to which he had succeeded, into a real 
aiid to some extent a personal monarchy. At any rate, 
he indefinitely enlarged its boundaries. 

It is necessary to dwell on the character of the 
sovereign, who played so prominent a part before and 
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after our story. Little, however, need hero be said ol 
North ; for witliiii fourteen months lie had ceased to be 
minister; and, with the exception of his obscure share in 
the Coalition government, had retired from prominent 
public life. But his reputation is below his real merits, 
though it owes something to the majestic eulogy of 
Gibbon. In the «art of gaining affection, and in debat- 
ing power lie was second only to Fox. He was cour- 
ageous and resoiu’ceful, cool in adversity, of an unruflled 
temper ; be hold, moreover, the first phace in the State 
for twelve years, and left oflSco, with all the unlimited 
opportunities of wealth that were then offered by war 
loans, oven a poorer man than he entered it. Ilis 
cynical and easy wit, indeed, covered a higher cliai*acter 
than many with greater pretensions ; and his good 
nature, facile to a fault, which made him lend himself 
to reprehensible acts, and to a policy of which at last 
ho clearly saw the folly aud the wickedness, is the main 
reproach that history has to urge against him ; though that 
is heavy enough. IIo had apparently formed himself 
on Walpole ; with the unlucky difference that, wdiile 
Walpole had to deal with a Caroline of Anspach, North 
found his master in George III. 

It was of course inevitable that Pitt should attach 
himself to the Opposition ; more especially, as that part 
of it, which had constituted the personal following of 
his father, still held together under the leadership of 
Shelburne. A month after taking liis seat he bad 
made his maiden speech (February 26, 1781), and 
had been hailed by the first men in Parliament, 
with the ready generosity of genius, as henceforth 
worthy to rank wdUi them. He spoke on behalf of 
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Burke's Bill for economical refonn, unexpectedly, being 
called upon by the House; and his first speech was, 
• what, perhaps, no other first speech ever was, an effective 
reply in debate. Fox and North and Burke vied in 
congratulation. “ He is not a chip of the old block,” 
said the latter ; “ it is the old block itself.” He spoke 
again in May on a question of the control of public 
expenditure 'with not less success; and for the third 
and last time in the session, on a motion of Fox's for 
peace with America. His speeches, therefore, in his 
first session were devoted to peace and retrenchment, 
and his main effort in the next to parliamentary reform ; 
the three causes nearest and most congenial to him ; 
the beacons of his earlier, and the will-o'-the-wisps of his 
later career. 

Wo catch glimpses of him now as a lad^ about town, 
leading something of a fashionable life during the season, 
though dutifully going the western circuit as soon as 
Parliament rose. A club had been formed at Goostreo's 
of a score of young men who had entered Parliament 
together at the election of 1780, an idea, which was 
destined to be revived exactly a century afterwards. 
Hero he supped every night, not, wo may be sure, with- 
out port wine ; liero ho gambled ; until he became sens- 
ible of the insidious fascination of the gaming table, and 
turned his back on it for ever. The example of Fox 
had been perhaps sufficient. We read of Pitt, in 1 780, as 
going to three parties of an evening; two of them masked 
balls, one given by a lady of apparently not unspotted 
reputation, and concluding his evening at the Pantheon. 
A more remarkable evening was that on which he met 
Gibbon. The great man« lord of all he surveyed, was 
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holding forth, snuff- hox in hand, amid deferential 
acquiescence; when a deep, clear voice was heard impugn- 
ing his conclusions. All turned round in amazement 
and saw tliat it belonged to a ta’l, thin, awkward youth 
who had hitlierto sate silent. Between Pitt, for it was 
he, and Gibbon, an animated and brilliant argument 
arose ; in which tlic junior had so much the best of it 
that the historian took his hat and retired. Nor would 
he return. “ That young gentleman,’' he said, “ is, I 
doubt not, extremely ingenious and agreeable, but I 
must acknowledge tliat his style of conversation is not 
exactly wliat T am accustomed to, so you must positively 
excuse me.” 

It is almost a relief after this to find him in 1781 
“ waging war with increasing success on plicasanta 
and ])artridges.” lie did not oven disdain the prac- 
tical jokes of an undergraduate. “ We found one 
morning,” says Wilbcrforcc, “the fruits of l^itt's earlier 
rising in the careful sowing of the garden beds wdth 
the fragments of a dross hat in which Ryder had over- 
night come down from the opera.” In truth, no man 
was less of a prig. Ho was so loftily placed in early 
youth that he was compelled to a certain austerity of 
demeanour in order to maintain respect; and he had 
indeed something of the lofty shyness of Peel. But, at 
this unconstrained moment of his life, he was, says one 
who knew all that was most brilliant in English society 
for half a century, “ the wittiest man I ever knew.” 

At the end of Pitt's first session, Fox had declared 
him to be already one of the first men in Parliament 
He was to know no flagging in his onward course ; hia 
genius was not to want the opportunity for which geniua 
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80 often pines ; the acctimulating calamities of his 
country demanded the best efforts of the noblest ambi- 
tion. The session had ended on the 18th of July 1781. 
On the 19th of October Cornwallis surrendered at York- 
town. The nows reached London, late in November; 
and shattered even the imperturbable ease of North. 
He took it as he would have taken a bullet in his breast. 
He opened his arms, exclaiming wildly, as he 'paced 
up and down the room, “0 God, it is all over I*' 
All was indeed over, as regards the Ministry and their 
policy. British dominion in the revolted colonics, and 
the administration which had so long assorted it, existed 
from that moment only in name. The catastrophe was 
followed by minor disasters : the retreat of Kemponfeldt, 
the loss of Minorca, and of many of our West Indian 
possessions : though these were forgotten in the dazzling 
victory of Kodnoy. But tho long struggle was over; 
and had ended in the humiliation of Great Britain. It 
was the lowest point that she had ever touched. “The 
sun of England's glory,” said Pitt, “is sot.” Twenty 
years before, it had seemed at its meridian, and in the 
course of another generation it shone again with renewed 
lustre ; but now it was totally eclipsed. 

Before the end of March, even the King was convinced 
that he must part with North, and submit to peace and 
the Whigs. During tho fierce contests which raged in 
Parliament between the surrender of Yorktown and the 
fall of the Ministry, Pitt bore so conspicuous a part, as to 
justify the declaration which he made just before the 
latter event, that he had no idea of forming part of any 
new administration: “But were my doing so more within 
my reach, I feel myself bound to declare that I never 

c 
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would accept a subordinate situation.” The position 
that was offered him by Rockingham, who succeeded 
Nortli, was subordinate, but not undignified. The 
Vice-Treasurership of Ireland was indeed little more 
than a sinecure ; but it had been held by Pitt’s own 
father, and in point of emolument was one of the 
prizes of the political world ; yet lie refused it without 
hesitation. 

That he was wise, there can ho no doubt. He re- 
tained his freedom, and used that freedom well. The 
new Government liad not been formed six weeks, before 
Pitt brought forward a motion for parliamentary refoim. 
It took, indeed, a shape, to which, for constitutional 
changes of giavity, objection has sometimes been raised ; 
for he brought forward no specific plan, but moved “ for 
the institution of an inquiry composed of such men as 
the House should in their wisdom select as the most 
proper and the best qualified for investigating this sub- 
ject, and making a report to the House of the best means 
of carrying into execution a moderate and substantial 
reform of the representation of the people.” 

The speech ho delivered on this occasion, much ap- 
plauded at the time, is worth reading oven now and in the 
condensed, denuded report that has reached us. It is re- 
markable for its vigorous declamation against the power 
of the Crown, which Pox and Burke could hardly have 
exceeded in their speeches on the same subject wbeii 
Pitt was minister in 1784, Ho allowed that, under 
the Rockingham Government, *Hhe injurious, corrupt^ 
and baneful influence of the Crown” had ceased to 
exist. But it was the duty of Parliament to provide 
for the future, and to take care that this secret and 
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dark system should never be revived to contaminate 
tlie fair and honourable fabric of our Government. At 
all times, this pernicious influence had been pointed to 
as the fcililo source of all our miseries, and it had 
been truly said of it that it had grown with our growth 
and strengthened with our strength. Unhappily, how- 
ever, for this country it had not decayed with our decay, 
nor diminished with our decrease. And it had supported 
North’s ministry for a length of years against all the 
consequences of a mischievous system and a desolated 
empire. 

The irony of political destiny, and the astuteness 
of George III., could receive no better demonstration 
than the fact that in less than two years Pitt was 
defending the prerogative of the monarch against the 
assaults of North, and of those whom he nc^ described 
as “ a set of men who wore the friends of constitutional 
freedom.” Yet in tnith the anomaly, as is often the 
case in politics, was more apparent than real. What he 
denounced were the crawling race of the Wolboro Ellises 
and the Jack Robinsons, the suspected shadow of Bute and 
the pervading flavour of Jenkinson, the detailed bribes 
of Martin, the mingled cajolery and intimidation of 
Henry Fox. What he defended in 1784 were the rights 
of the constituencies, betrayed by the formation of the 
Coalition, against a close and corrupt Parliament, in a 
struggle where the King had intervened for once as tbe 
agent of the people. It was the general election of 
1784 that ratifled the King’s action and cleared Pitt of 
responsibility : had it turned differently, he might have 
ranked with Strafford and with Lauderdale. 

• Pitt, in his first Reform speech, analysed the various 
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kinds of boroughs, which were either representative 
shams or, worse still, ivero open to foreign bidders. 
Among these purcliasers he named the Nabob 
of Arcot, who “had no less than seven or eight 
members in this House.” Finally, he cited his 
father, “one of wh^mi every member in the House 
could speak with more freedom than himself. That 
person* was not apt to indulge vague and chimerical 
speculations, inconsistent with practice and expediency. 
Ho knew that it was the opinion of this person that 
without recurring to first principle.^ in this respect, and 
estahlishing a more solid and equal representation of the 
I)eoplo, by wlr-ch the proper constitutional connection 
should be revived, this nation, with the best capacities 
for grandeur and happiness of any on the face of the 
earth, must *1)0 confounded with the mass of those whose 
liberties were lost in the corru])tion of the people.” 

In spite of a speech which was evidently forcible and 
eloquent, and of the support of Fox “ in his very first 
form,” and of Sheridan, then his under secretary, 
“ much above anything he has yet done in the House,” 
the motion was lost by twenty votes. The Government 
spoke indeed with a divided voice of the subject. The 
Duke of liichmoiid, Master -Gen era! of the Ordnance 
and a leading member of the Cabinet, was in favour of 
annual parliaments and manhood suffrage. Lord John 
Cavendish was “diffident” of the effect of any such 
reform, though he voted on this occasion for Pitt. 
Lord Kockingham gave forth a troubled and ambiguous 
note, rent as lie was between regard for Fox and the 
dominant influence of Burke, who was vehemently hostile. 
A few days later, this feeling found overmastering expres- 
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sion when Alderman Sawbridgo, Pitt’s seconder on this 
occasion, brought forward a motion for shortening 
Parliaments, and Burke broke forth in one of his im- 
petuous invectives against Pitt and all who should 
attempt to touch the sacred fabric of the constitution. 

While Pitt in refusing office had retained the posi- 
tive advantage of independence, he had also gained the 
negative benefit of not forming part of a GovcH'nment 
as divided against itself as its members had formerly 
been from the Government of Lord North. Under a 
stormier star was no administration ever born. Furious 
jealousies broke out during the process of formation. 
Thuilow, North’s chancellor, remained in office, to the 
open mortification of Loughborough, as an abiding source 
of suspicion and intrigue. Another legacy of North’s, 
the Lord Advocate Dundas, though less pi;pminent, was 
not less justly regarded with mistrust as a powerful and 
unscrupulous politician, whose only connection with the 
Whigs was the memory of bitter altercation and unsparing 
conflict ; who with a happy instinct sometimes inclined 
to Shelburne, the proximate Prime Minister, sometimes 
to the young statesman so soon to follow him and to 
absorb all the powers of the State. Shelburne him- 
self formed another element of disturbance. Not merely 
did Fox, his colleague in the Secretaryship of State, 
cherish an liereditary hatred for him, but ho had 
aroused great jealousy by having been at first entrusted 
with the task of forming the government. The King 
dexterously fomented these causes of discord among 
his enemies, and flatly refused even to see Bockingham ; 
so that all the communications between him and hii 
Prime Minister during the construction of the ad 
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ministration were carried on through the ominous 
medium of Shelburne, and Shelburne alone. All these 
germs of mistnist were quickened Avlien Shelburne 
secured peoiages and places for his friends from the 
King ; paid the Chancellor compliments, “ which very 
much scandalised nil good men,” as Fox writes ; and 
intrigued successfully with Dundas. It is, therefore, not 
matter for surprise that, >vithin a month of their assum- 
ing office, Shelbarne and Fox, the two S'/cretaries of 
State, had each their separate plenipotentiary at Paris 
negotiating for peace. Such a condition of afTairs had 
little of comfort or permanency : the Government, ruined 
by intrigue and under virtuous but incapable guidance, 
could not in any case have continued to exist : the in- 
fluenza that carried olf Tjord Rockingham only acceler- 
ated the ond^of an impossible state of things. 



CHAPTEE II 

SIIELBUIJNE AND THE COALITION 

The political atmosphere was charged wdth electricity, 
and the breaking of the storm was not delayed. 
Rockingham died on the 1st of July (1782). That 
very day the King entrusted the Treasury to Shel- 
burne, who evidently counted on Pitt, and had, it is 
clear, good reason for doing so. Shelburne received 
the royal letter on the 2d, and at once communicated 
the King’s mandate to the Cabinet. There was no 
ambiguity about its reception. The Fox i)arty declared 
that the nomination of First Minister should rest with 
the Cabinet ; and, to the mortification of the able but 
impracticable Kichmond, recommended Portland for the 
post To this pretension the King at once refused to 
accede. For two days the contest raged. On the third 
there was a Court Fox came with the seals in his 
pocket, and at once took Shelburne aside, asking him if 
he was to be First Lord of the. Treasury. On Shel- 
burne’s affirmative reply. Fox merely said, “ Then, my 
lord, 1 shall resign,” went into the ebset, and left the 
seals with* the King. 

This rupture was a crisis in the lives of Fox and 
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Pitt, for it marks the commencement of their un- 
dyirig political liostiiity. ITad it m)t been for Pitt, 
Fox, must now have triumphed — a fact that neither 
statesman could ignore or forget. Of Fox’s resigna- 
tion it may be said that he wjks right to resign, but 
wrong in ^tlie manner of his resignation. It was 
impossible for him, after what had passed in the Kock- 
ingham Cabinet, to remain ; he could not have continued 
to serve witli, much less under, Shelburne. It docs not 
signify wliich of the two was to blame for this mutual 
mistrust; that it existed is suflicicnt. It would be too 
much to maintain that all the. members of a Cabinet should 
feel an imjdicit confidence in each other; humanity — 
least of all political humanity — could not stand so severe 
a teat. Put between a Prime ^linister in the House of 
liOrds and /he leader of the House of Commons such 
a confidence is indispensable, itesponsibility rests so 
largely with the one, and articulation so grcatl}^ with 
the other, that unity of sentiment is the one necessary 
link that makes a relation, in any case diflicnlt, in any 
way possible. The voice of Jacob and tlio hands of 
Esau may effect a successful imposture, but can hardly 
constitute a duraldo administration. But as regards 
the effort to impose Portland on the King, the case is 
widely different. It was part of the political system 
that rendered the narrow selfishness of the close Whig 
corporation even more odious to the people than the 
tortuous absolutism of the King. To the men of that 
day, for whom prerogative was a living force, it was not 
less distasteful than to us, for whom an oligarchy is 
odious for opposite reasons. For Fox it may bo urged 
that a dummy Prime Minister offered the only means 
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of keeping the Government together, for he would not 
serve under Shelburne, nor Shelburne iipdcr him. Be 
that as it may, the attempt to procure the succession of 
a dull, dumb duke to the vapid virtue of Rockingtam, 
whoiQ George . III. had ranked among the meanest 
intellects in his household, did not recommend itself 
to any large sebtiori of the community, and tended 
further to alienate from Fox the jealous sympathies 
of the people. 

It is clear that Shelburne would not have under- 
taken in July the post from which he had shrunk 
in March, had he not relied upon Pitt. Fox, with 
rare sagacity, had fureseen this even at the time tvhen 
Pitt was achieving distinction as a parliamentary re- 
former and denouncer of the influence of the Crown, 
and had written of him on the 18 th of^May: “He 
is very civil and obliging, profuse of compliments in 
public; but he has more than once taken a line that 
has alarmed me, especially when ho dissuaded against 
going into any inquiries that might produce heats 
and diflerences. This seemed so unlike his general 
mode of thinking, and so like that of another, that I 
confess I disliked it to the greatest degree. I am satis- 
fied he will be the man that the old system revived in the 
person of Lord S, (Shelburne) toill attempt to bring forward 
for its support I am satisfied that ho is incapable of 
going into this with his eyes open ; but how he may be 
led into it step by step is more than I can answer for. 
I feel myself, I own, rather inclined to rely upon his 
understanding and integrity for resisting all the tempta- 
tions of ambition, and especially of being firsts which I 
know will be industriously thrown in bis way, and con- 
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trasted with that secondary and subordinate situation to 
which they will insinuate, he must be confined while he 
continues to act in the general system.” 

Pitt was not now to bo first. But he accepted the 
great office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, with practi- 
cally the lead of iho House of Commons. TIi»^ own 
letters betray no exultation ; they speak the indifference 
not of, affectation or satiety, but of long jireparation and 
habitual self-control. “Lord liockingliam death took 
place yesterday morning. What the consequences of it 
will be to the public cannot yet quite bo foreseen. 
With regard to myself, 1 believe the arrangement may 
be Off a sort in Avhich I nuiy^ and probably oughts to 
take a part, if I do, 1 think I need not say you pretty 
well know the principles on which I shall do it. In 
this short time nothing is settled, and T only saw what 
were the strong wishes of some who foresaw the event.” 
These sentences are remarkable not merely for their 
serene simplicity, but also because they show that Pitt 
the very day after Rockingham^s death wrote of his 
accession to office as a settled affair between himself 
and those who had foreseen the event. Both parts of 
the administration, indeed, had long been preparing for it. 
Fox and Burke on the ono side, who w’cro ready with 
their candidate for the succession ; on the other Shel- 
burne and the King, with Pitt as their trump card. Both 
sides concealed their hands. “ Lord Shelburne,” wrote 
the King, on the morning of Rockingham’s death, “ must 
see, I am certain, with no small degree of resentment 
the total ignorance that those who have governed Lord 
Rockingham cautiously try to keep both me and him 
in as to the desperate state of that Lord, which certainly 
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is with a view to some arrangement of their own. From 
the language of Mr. Fitzpatrick it would seem that Lord 
Shelburne has no chance of being able to coalesce with 
Mr. Fox ] it may not be necessary to remove him at 
once, but if Lord Shelbui*ne accepts the Head of the 
Treasury, and is succeeded by Mr. Pitt as Secretary for 
tlie Home Department and British Dominions, then it 
will be seen how far he would submit to it.” 

While Fox, then, by a resignation which bore too 
much the appearance of pique, was alienating the 
sympathies of the public, which by further indiscretion 
he was within a few months to lose altogether, Pitt, by 
blameless accession to high office when just twenty- 
three years of age, was further to attract popular 
interest and confidence. It is impossible, henceforth, 
to separate the lives of the two men : and here, where 
they first come into collision, there is, as George Sclwyn 
said at the time, so much of the contrast of the Idle and 
Industrious Apprentice between them, that one is irre- 
sistibly reminded of Hogarth’s famous designs. It is so 
rare to detect the disciplined youth of Pitt in a slip of 
judgment. Ho moves steadily and almost irresistibly 
onwards, with a cold calmness which seems to govern 
where perhaps it only skilfully adapts itself to events. 
On the other hand, Fox, ten years older in age, and fully 
twelve in political life, who at twenty-three was not loss 
famous, was still, by headstrong impulses and a generous 
tendency to extremes, committing and recommitting aU 
the errors of his youth. Pitt perhaps was never young, 
and Fox certainly could never have been old. 

So close is the connection of the two lives that it is 
impossible to sketch the career of Pitt without describ- 
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ing the character of Fox, if for this reason alone, that 
had it not been for that character and its faults Fitt 
could certainly not have retained, and possibly could not 
have obtained, the premiership. It may be said once 
for all that Fox was the most transcendent of all debaters, 
the most genial of ail associatcis, the most beloved of all 
friends. lie was moreover, after Burke, the most 
lettered politician in a generation tliat afleclcd litera- 
ture. Ills public career had been one of expansion. 
Beginning life as a High Tory, he rebounded briskly 
into tlic ranks of Whiggery and ultimately of Radi- 
calism. This final phase may have been partly duo 
to Ids long exclusion from ofiice and to resentment at 
the unconstitutional vindictiveness of his sovereign, but 
it was mainly owing to the geiual kindness and warm 
Bympathic§ of Ids nature : — largo was his bounty and 
his soul sincere.” II is was in truth a large, bountiful, 
outspoken soul. Wherever he saw what ho believed to 
be oppression, he took part with the oppressed — the 
American, the Irishman, the Negro : he could not side 
with what ho thought wrong against what ho thought 
right, even though they who seemed to him in the right 
were the enemies of his country. This extreme abstrac- 
tion of principle was perhaps unconsciously aided by 
the fact that his country in these contests was often 
guided by his political foes. Hence his private corre- 
spondence is not always pleasant reading. *'An ex- 
pedition is, after all, gone to France, under General 
Doyle, consisting of 4000 British, besides emigi’ants, 
etc. ... I think nothing can show the complete in- 
fatuation of our Government so much as this desperate 
expedition! which, I believe as well as hape^ has not the 
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smallest chance of success.” And of Trafalgar he has 
nothing better to say than that, “by its solid as well 
as brilliant advantages, it far more than compen- 
sates for the temporary succonr which it will certainly 
afford Pitt in his distress.” To complete these painful 
extracts, he writes in 1801 : “To tell the truth, 
I am gone something further in hate to the English 
Government than perhaps you and the rest of my friends 
are, and certainly further than can with prudence be 
avowed. The triumph of the French Government over 
the English docs in fact afford mo a degree of pleasure 
which it is very difficult to disguise.” 

The cosmopolitan character of his liberalism was 
thus either above or below humanity, either superhuman 
or not human enough. This exaggeration was probably 
due to his oratorical temperament. His nature, apt to 
extremes, was driven with an excessive reaction to the 
most violent negative of what ho disappre cd. We see 
the same excess to a still greater degree in his still 
greater master Burke. It is this force of extremes 
that makes orators, *and for them it is indispensable. 
Few supreme parliamentary speeches have perhaps ever 
been delivered by orators who have been unable to con- 
vince themselves, not merely that they are absolutely in 
the right, but that their opponents are absolutely in the 
wrong, and the most abandoned of scoundrels to boot 
for holding a contrary opinion. No less a force, no feebler 
flame than this will sway or incense the mixed tempera- 
ments of mankind. The mastering passion of Fox’s 
mature life was the love of liberty: it is this which made 
him take a vigorous, occasionally an intemperate, part 
against every man or measure in which he could trace 
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the taint or tendency to oj^prossion ; it is this which 
Bometirncs made him write and speak with unworthy 
bitterness ; but it is this which gave him moral power, 
which has neutralised the errors of his political career, 
which makes his faults forgotten and his memory 
sweet. 

His fatal <lefcct as a statesman was want of judg- 
ment : be was vehcnicnt, passionate, carried away by 
the impulse of the day, without a thought of the 
morrow, still less of the day after. “The present day,” 
Metternich used to say, “has no value for me except as 
the eve of to-morrow : ‘it is with to-morrow that my 
spirit wrestles.” This sublime disregard of to-day can 
have no place in the politics of a parliamentary country, 
but the disregard of to-morrow is scarcely less dangerous. 
Fox could, ^in<lcc<l, lay do\vn principles for all time, but, 
the moment the game was afoot, they ceased to govern 
his conduct. Had it not been for this, ho would have 
been the most powcHul and popular minister that this 
country Las ever known : as it was, he scarcely held 
office at all. A life of dissipation^ hardly paralleled in 
that dissipated age, did not leave him the coolness or 
balance which would have made him a match for Pitt ; 
his private life too much influenced his public conduct. 
At the gaming table he had indeed learned to endure 
with dauntless bearing the frowns of fortune, whether 
in politics or at hazard. He had too discovered the 
charms of that fascinating freemasonry which made 
the members of Brooks's patiently pay his card debts : 
but his experience of play had also taught him a low 
estimate of human nature, a sort of gambling spirit in 
public afTaira. 
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It is necessary to recall some of Fox's failings and 
drawbacks, because otherwise it is not possible to under- 
ataiid how, in a country like England, so great a political 
force did not obtain political snprem«acy. To compre- 
hend the full prodigy of his parliamentary powers a 
single example will suffice : it is enough to read Pitt's 
great speech of the 3d of February 1800, and the reply 
which Fox delivered the moment that Pitt sate down. 
The first is a magnificent effort, but the second in dis- 
solvent and pulverising power is superhuman. This is not 
the place to inquire whether, in these clays of verbatim 
reports and greater pressure on time. Fox would have 
done so much ; but it is clear that, under every imagin- 
able condition of 'discussion, he must have been a giant 
and that powers which could make an audience forget 
his coarse fe«atures, his unwieldy corpulence, his slovenly 
appearance, his excessive repetition, and his ungraceful 
action, would have overcome any obstacles. 

Putting his fashionable vices aside, he reminds one 
of anotlier colossal figure ; another reformer who, 
though religious rUher than political, was not less 
bold, not less stormy, not less occasionally wrong- 
headed. To some it may appear a profanation to 
compare Fox mth the German Apostle of light and 
freedom. But with his passion, his power, his courage, 
his openness, his flashes of imagination, his sympathetic 
errors, above all his supreme humanity, Fox was a sort 
of lax Luther, with the splendid faults and qualities of 
the great reformer. Whether ho would have been a 
great administrator, we cannot lell ; he had no oppor- 
tunity and we have no experience : his marvellous 
abilities were almost always .exercised in oppositioa 
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In him, therefore, we have only a portion of the life of a 
statesman : we judge of him as tlie Jimb of a fossil 
monster or the torso of a Greek god ; and it is difficult, 
in jvulging from the part we possess, to place any 
bounds on our estimate of the possibilities of the whole. 

It has been saiu that his private life was conspicu- 
ously disordered. And yet even when it was blam- 
ahle it was lovable, and it mellowed into an exquisite 
evening. Whether we sec liim plunged ia Theocritus 
after a bout at faro which has left him penniless ; or 
cheerfully watching the bailiffs remove his last stick of 
furniture ; or drinking with the Jockey of Norfolk; or 
choosing wild waistcoats at Paris ; or building with his 
own hands his little greenhouse at St. Aimers ; or 
sauntering down its cviol gladi^s with a book and a 
friend; or ^ prone without either under a tree in the 
long summer afternoons; or watching the contests of 
Newmarket with tlie rapt frenzy of a boy ; or chatting 
^/efo^o the race's with Windham on the horses of the 
ancients and the precise meaning of argutum caput ; 
or corresponding with Gilbert Wal^eld about innumer- 
able other niceties of classical reading ; or, when crippled 
and aged, playing trapball with the children and with 
more than a chihrs keenness ; or speechless with gener- 
ous tears in the House of Commons when quivering 
under the harsh severance of Burke ; or serene on his 
deathbed as he consoles his wife and his nephew ; — he still 
exercises over us something of the unbounded fascina- 
tion which he wielded over his contemporaries. Scarce 
one of those contemporaries, w'hose records we know, 
but mourned his death as a personal loss. Ho charmed 
equally the affections of Carlisle and Fitzpatrick, the 
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meteoric mind of Burke, the pedantic vanity of Parr, 
the austero virtue of Horner, and the hedgehog soul of 
Rogers. Ilis nephew, the third Lord Holland, converted 
his matchless |)alaco at Kensington into a temple con- 
secrated to Fox*s memory, where historians and poets, 
and authors and statesmen, vied witli each other in 
burning incense before the shrine. Tt may fairly bo 
said that tlie traditional estimate of Fox owes some- 
thing to Holland House. But without such adventitious 
aids, he stands forth as the negation of rant and 
humbug, a character valuable then, invaluable now; 
as an intellectual Utan ; and as the quick and visible 
embodiment of every lovable quality in man. 

The new splendour of his position did not for a 
moment atlecb the bead of the young minister. Ho 
watched with the same cool vigilance the iutoxication 
of his new chief. Shelburne could not conceal his joy. 
He had dished Fox. Ho had retained Richmond and 
Conway, Camden, Grafton, and Keppel. Ho had secured 
the champion who was alone capable of being matched 
against Fox. The m^otiation of the peace would rest 
with him alone. Ho believed that he enjoyed the 
complete favour and confidence of the King, and so 
would be in reality prime, if not sole, minister. Thus 
infatuated be proceeded to act alone, and to disgust his 
colleagues, without securing the King. The astute 
occupant of the throne never trusted Shelburne, but liis 
reasons for supporting him at this juncture are clear. 
Tn the first place, it enabled him to knock the heads of 
the hated Whigs together, and so compass their destruc- 
tion. In the next place, the man ho most detested was 
Fox, and the selection of Shelburne would bo sure to 
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preserve liiin at any rate for the time from Fox. In 
the third lie liad some liopos, real or fanciful, 

of Shelburnt3*s assisting liiin to resist the concession of 
American iijdej)endcnco, wliicli Fox was determined to 
declare. On the very day on which Itockingham died 
and Shelburne siu'i cedc«l liim, the King wrote to his new 
minister: “J am ajiprised that Lord Shelburne, tliough 
he has gone great lengths at the (;x[)onso of his opinion in 
giving way as to Anuriean indcpciulcnco, It it can effect 
peace, would think Ite received advice in which Ids 
character was not attended to, if he intemh'd to give 
up that witlinut tlie price set on it, which alone conld 
make this kirjgdom consent to it. Besiiles, ho must sec 
that the great success of Lonl Kodiioy’s engagement 
has again rousc<l the nation so far that the peace whi(‘h 
would hauo been ac<|uiesced in three months ago would 
now ]>e matter of complaint.*’ 1’ho first sentence is as 
obscure in construction as a speech of Cromwell’s, but 
the genei'al meaning is clear cmnigh. The suspicion of 
contom[)()rary politicians pointed in the same direction, 
probably without reason. But* Hliclbunio’s habitual 
ambiguity, and his resistance to the ])roposition of Fox 
that the independence of America should be recognised 
as a preliminary, and not as an accompaniment of nego- 
tiation, gave some colour to the hopes of the King. 

Parliament adjourned almost immediately after the 
new ministers had taken their seats. There was indeed 
one animated debate in each House. In the Lords, the 
Duke of Richmond announced his reasons for remaining 
in office, and Shelburne took advantage of the dis- 
cussion to make his ministerial statement. Already 
there seemed a rift in the lute. Richmond had said 
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that the influence of the Crown in Parliament was 
to be diminished ; this was one of the great prim 
ciplos on which tlio administration was formed. But 
Sliclburne announced that he was there to defend the 
King’s prerogative, lie would not submit to see the 
King of England converted into a King of the Mahrattas, 
with a pcishwah elected by a few great chiefs. As regards 
the indeptMidcnco of America, ho had been charged with 
changing his opinion. That was untrue. It had in- 
deed been over his opinion tluit the independence of 
America would be a dreadful blow to the greatness of 
this country, and that when it should be established 
llic sun of England might be said to have set. To 
nothing short of necessity, thei*eforo, would ho give 
way on that iicad. As regards the sunset of England 
which would follow concession, it w.as his /osolution 
BO to take advantage of the twilight that the country 
might yet see its orb rise again. 

The debate in the Commons was already over. Twm 
days previously, in a crowded house. Coke of Norfolk, 
who was to refuse from Pitt in 1784 that earldom of 
Leicester which he was to accept from Melbourne in 
1837, called attention to the pension of Barr6. It 
cannot be denied that Shelburne’s party, though it hardly 
numbered a dozen persons, had reason to congratulate 
itself on the partiality of its leader. To Barr6 had been 
given a pension of £3200 a year, and though this enor- 
mous sum would not after the payment of taxes and 
fees net above £2100, enough remained to bo, oven in 
those days, a fair subject for parliamentary inquiry. 
Advantage was also taken of the discussion to allude to 
the acquisitions of Shelburne’s other main supporter, 
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Dunning, who in the course of the three months* admin- 
istration liad, through his patron, pocheLed a pension, a 
peerage, the dncliy of Lanciister for life, and a seat in 
the Cabinet. Fox made of these grants an opportunity'’ 
for ])raising Lc>:d Rockingham, whose only two jobs 
had been f<»r nun unfriiuidly to him in politics. Thence 
ho divcTged into the larger question of his resignation. 
He seems already to have been conscious that ho had 
made a mistake, Foui days before, he Iiad witten to 
Th(ima.s tlrenville al Paris: “ 1 feel that my situation in 
the country, my pow<‘r, my ])Opiilarity, my consequence, 
nay, my character, an* all liskcd and Temple, a day 
earlier, had ] jointed out to him the invidiousness of re- 
signing on a per’^cmal question. In his present speech, 
tborefore., ho plac(‘,d his resignation on grounds of public 
policy--- gi’ounds wliieli can hardly l)o sustained by evi- 
de.nce. Hut on Conway’s challenging liiiii to show in 
what ics])ect the ]u*inciples upon which Jiockiiigliam 
had a<'ccplcd ofliee had been disregarded, and expressing 
liis own adherence to the principle of intjasures, not 
men, Fox rose again, and frankly avowed that one of 
his main reasons for withdrawal was the handing over 
to Shelbuuio of the Treasury and its patronage. To 
Hurke, iiowever, foil the more conspicuous discredit of 
debate. His tirade against Shelburne outstripped both 
sense and decency. ** lie was a man that he could by 
no means confide in, and he called heaven and earth to 
witness, so help him God, that ho verily believed the 
present Ministry would be fifty times worse than that 
of the noble Lord (North) who had lately been repro- 
bated and removed. . . . He meant no ofience, but he 
would speak an honest mind. If Lord Shelburne was 
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not a Catiline or a Borgia in morals, it must not be 
ascribed to anything but his understanding.” Pitt took 
but little part in the discussion, and that not as a 
minister. He charged Fox roundly with a dislike to 
men and not to measures. The unoixsiness of Fox was 
apparent. Again and again did ho rise and explain, 
without apparently sati^l^ing himself or his audience. 
And so closed the first round between those two great 
combatants of the political ring. 

The summer and autumn months were spent in 
negotiations. Those in Paris were carried on mainly 
by Shelburne himself. The retention of Gibraltar 
was the one point in dispute which appears to have 
been hotly discussed in the Ministry. George III. was 
in favour of ceding Gibraltar for some substantial 
e<[uivalent, on the ground that no settled j[)eace was 
[lossiblo while it was withhold from Spain. Grafton 
and Shelburne adhered to this view ; liichmond, 
Keppel, and Pitt were hostile to any cession of the 
monumental fortress. Before Parliament met, the dis- 
putes had risen so high that negotiation of another kind 
was seen to be necessary. Richmond, Grafton, and 
Keppel were on the brink of resignation. Camden and 
Temple were extremely discontented, and it was evident 
that, if the Government was to continue, it must seek 
reinforcement from the followers of North or the 
followers of Fox. Shelburne appears to have remained 
in a sort of fooTs paradise to the last. If ho had to 
conclude an alliance with either chief, it would be with 
North; Pitt, on the other hand, who always declined to 
associate himself with North, leaned to Fox. But in 
truth the negotiations were carried on with little spirit 
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Shelburne may w(‘ll have felt that combination between 
North and Fox was iniiiossible, and that by their divi- 
sion be might govern. Moreover, lie was a little weary 
of his colleagues, and they were heartily sick of him. 
No one, indeed, ever trusted him ; no one ever cared to 
be long associated with 1dm. 

Tlie languid overtures of Shelburne were soon 
obliterated by arrangements of a more practical character. 
Adam, George North, and liord John Townshciid, under 
the sinister supervision of Kden and TiOUghborongh, were 
actively reconciling t lie two cliiofs of O[)position. Already 
in the previous August Fox had sent civil messages to 
North. On the l lth of February they met, and the pre- 
liminaries of the treaty were agreed upon. In four and 
twenty hours the (kialition was complete, and within four 
days a resolution of censure on the Fcaco had been 
carried by a majority of 16. PitFs spcccb on this 
occasion was perliaps the least effective of his life ; he 
liad the bad taste to taunt Sheridan with his connection 
with the stage, and brought on himself the famous retort 
that the dramatist would be tempted to try an improve- 
mont on the Angry Boy in the Alchemist, Strangely 
enough, however, it was the victor in this encounter 
who seems never to have forgotten or forgiven it. 

For some unexplained reason Shelburne did not at 
once resign, though in a conversation with Dundas on 
the 12th he had intimated that he considered his ministry 
as over. On the 21st, the battle was renewed. The 
allied forces, led by their stalking-horse, the worthy but 
insipid Cavendish, made another assault. On this occa- 
sion Pitt made one of the great speeches of his lif& 
While Fox spoke, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stood 
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holding open with one hand tlie door behind the Speaher*s 
chair to hear tlie attack, while he held the basin into 
which ho vomited with the other. Hut, when Fox sate 
down, Pitt at once replied in a speech of nearly three 
hours. II is defence of the Peace as a work of necessity, 
though it docs not concern this story, >vas convincing ; 
tlie cutting sarcasm with which he denounced the 
Coalition — an unnatural union of which in the public 
interest he forbade the banns — is classicid ; and the quota- 
tion with which he closed — the prohamqxie pauperiem sine 
dote qumro — is memorable not only for its appositeness, 
but for the modesty of its omissions : though public 
opinion supplied the virtute med me involvo. Nor did ho for- 
get a. dignifi(xl, yet not extravagant, eulogy of Shelburne. 
But the o])position again triumphed. Their majority of 
17, when viewed in connection with the calculated 
strength of parties, does not seem exorbitanft Eden, no 
bad judge, had reckoned the forces under Nortli at 120, 
those under Fox at 90, and those of the Government 
at 140. It is clear then that the Coalition must have 
alienated, or the Peace secured, a considerable number 
of independent votes, 

Shelburne, however, lost no time in resigning, and 
recommended Pitt to the King as his successor. Every 
effort was employed to induce the young barrister to 
accept the first place. But he saw that the fruit 
was not yet ripe. For a moment he seems to have 
hesitated. It was urged on him that the allied forces 
could not long hold together. But it was obvious that 
when once they bad so far forgotten the past as to 
unite at all, there was nothing in public principle that 
need afterwards dissever them. To the angry die 
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appointment of the King, who described himself as “ one 
on the edge of a [)iccipice,” and as apparently resolved 
to abdicate rather than submit, ho decliiicil the proud 
post. 

This is the first epoch of his career. He had already 
obtaiiicd a first place as an orator; ho had held all but 
the highest olficc. That, though he was but twenty-three, 
was now not nionly within his grasp, hut pressed on 
him, w'itli authority and Avilh fTithusiasiTi, by Ihuidjia 
and the King, the most acute political tacticians of tlicir 
time. Witli a judgment which can oidy bo descril)ed as 
consuinniato, ami a self control Avhicli few by any experi- 
ence attain, the young statesman, able, ehxpicnt, and 
courageous as lie was, refused the s])lendid prize, and 
prepared to resume bis practiec at the ))ar. 

In ibc meantime the monarch Avas desperate. He 
caught at any hint that would save him from Fox. ITe 
oven pressed the Trc.'isury on North, Avith the condition 
that North should ])reak wdth Fox. Gow'cr suggested 
to him that Pilt’.s cousin, Mr. Thomas Pitt, might he a 
capable minister. The King rejiliod that he was ready 
to apply to Mr. Thomas Pitt or Mr. Thomas Anybody. 
For five Avccks did George III. bunt for a Premier. At 
last he Avas compelled to yield. Portland became Prime 
Minister ; Fox and North joint-Secretarics of State. 
They liad pressed Pitt to join them, but in A\ain. As 
they kissed hands, a humorous bystander predicted their 
early fall, for ho observed George III. turn back bis ears 
and eyes, just like the horse at Astley's Avlion the tailor 
was mounting Avhom it had determined to throAV. 

Thus was formed the Coalition Ministry of which it is 
hard to say which Avas the most complete — the infamy 
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of the proceeding, or the rctribuLion tliat followed. Fox 
in 1782 had said of North's government: ''From the 
moment when I shall make any terms with one of them, 
I will rest satisfied to be called the most infamous of 
mankind. I would not for an instfint think of a coali- 
tion with Tncn who in every jmblic and private transac- 
tion as ministers have shown themselves void of every 
principle of honouT' and honesty. In the hands of such 
men T would not trust my honour for a minute." He 
had declared that he could not believe even North's 
announcement of his own resignation witliont corrobora- 
tive evidence. He had urged that North and his 
colleagues should bo brought to trial, and if possible to 
the scaffold. liatcr, again, on Shelburne's becoming 
Prime Minister, he had declared his anticipation that 
the Government would refrain from no corrupt method 
of maintaining tliemsclvos in power oven to the extent 
of allying themselves with the party of North, Political 
digestion is tough, but it could not stomach these things. 
What is also notable, though less remarkable. Fox and 
Nortli at once assimilated and concluded the very condi- 
tions of peace on which they had moved a vote of censure 
— censure which a cool examination of tlio articles and 
of the situation must pronounce factious, and, as coming 
jointly from the incapable administrator and the fierce 
opponent of the war, grotesejne. Grattan once observed 
that none had heard Fox at his best who had not heard 
him before the Coalition. Afterwards, the ability re- 
mained, but he felt that he had done something that 
required defence ; the mouth still spoke great things, but 
the swell of soul was no more. 
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On 7Ui May 1783, the anniversary uf his previous motion 

for parliamentary reform, Pitt repeated it. It was 

supported by one and o[>posed by tlio otlier of the two 

Secretiirica of State, and was rejected by 293 to 149. A 

month lat<^r ho introduced a Bill for the Keform of Abuses 
% 

in the Public Otlicc.s, In liis s[icc(‘h he produced the 
famous allegation that North in the last year of his 
ministry had been credited with the consumption of 
£1300 for stationery, of which £310 was for whipcord. 
The Bill passed languidly through the Commons, but 
was promptly strangled in the Lords, where the Ministry 
opposed it with vigour ; a proceeding on which the 
country could not but comment. 

In the recess Pitt went abroad for the only time in 
his life. Ho was accompanied by his brother-in-law, 
Eliot, and by Wilberforce. They first established them- 
selves at Kheims, with the view of learning the language, 
residing for six weeks at the Archbishop’s palace. Here 
Pitt was thrown into close companionship with the 
prelate’s nephew, the young Abb6 de Perigord. They 
were to meet again in 1792, when Talleyrand as a 
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lay diplomatist was negotiating with Pitt as an auto- 
cratic prime minister. Pitt, it is said, did not make 
much progress in French, though he proceeded to l^aris, 
and thence to Versailles. The son of Chatham could not 
fail to make a stir in that volatile and curious court ; it 
is even asserted that he narrowly escaped marriage with 
the daughter of Nccker who was afterwards to talk 
down Europe and write Ccrinne. The queen, indeed, 
is said to have considered the young lion awkward and 
drill, and so called forth the pun of Chastellux : “C’est 
^.gal : il no s’en ddipitera pas pour <j*a,” but the politicians 
came round him “in shoals.” Two remarks of his 
during that visit have been preserved — one on the 
English, the other on the French constitution. Of the 
first he said : “ The part of our constitution which will 
first perish is the prerogative of the Hing and the 
authority of the House of Peers.” Of the second ho 
remarked to a Frenchman, “ ¥’ou have no political 
liberty, but as to civil liberty you have more of it than 
you suppose.” It was here, too, that he paid his famous 
tribute, not less generous than true, to Fox. Some one 
expressed surprise that a man of so little character 
should wield so great an influence. “The remark is 
just,” replied Pitt, “ but then you have not been under 
the wand of the magician.” Ho is said also to have aston- 
ished Franklin not merely by his talents, but by the anti- 
republican character of his sentiments. For the rest, he 
seems to have hunted and amused himself. He returned to 
England on the 24th of October (1783). Parliament met 
on the 1 1th of November; on the 1 8th Fox asked for leave 
to introduce a Bill for the Better Government of India 
That day month the Government had ceased to exist. 
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Into the merits of the Bill it is not now necessary to 
enter. Nortli, when he saw it, sagaciously described it 
a.s “a good receipt to knock np an administration’^; in 
its scope and audacity it savourctl oven more of the elder 
than the younger Foy. The objections to its inain pro- 
vision, which haruled oviT the government of India to 
irremovable commi.s.sioners named fur four years, have 
been ju'.rhaps overstated. But it was clear that it fur- 
nished an admirable weapon against an unpopular Coali- 
tion wbich had resisted economical reform, demanded a 
great income for a debauched prince, and which now aimed 
at securing a monopoly of the vast patronage of India, — 
patronage wliich, genially excrcisod by Dundas, was soon 
to secure Scotland for I’itt. In the House of Commons 
tiic majority for the Bill was over 100; the loftiest 
eloepumeo of Biirke wa.s exerted in iU favour ; and Fox 
was, as ever, dauntless and crushing in debate. But 
outside rarliamcnt the King .schemed, and controversy 
raged. Thi're was a storm of caricatures. One of these, 
by Sayer, of Fox as an Oriental potentate entering 
Leiwlenliall Street on an elephant. Fox himself admitted 
had greatly damaged him, AVhen the Bill arrived at the 
House of Ijords, the undertakers were ready. The King 
had seen Temple, and empo\vered him to communicate 
to all wh(jm it might concern his august disapprobation. 
The uneasy whisper circulated, and the joints of the 
lords became as water. The peers, who yearned for 
lieutenancies or regiments, for stars or strawberry leaves ; 
the prelates, who sought a larger sphere of usefulness ; 
the minions of the bedchamber and the janissaries of 
the closet ; all, temporal or spiritual, whose convictions 
were unequal to their appetite, rallied to the royal nod. 
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Some great nobles, such as Gower and 13ridgowater, the 
one old, the other iiulifforent to politics, roused them- 
selves to violent exertion on the same side, keeping 
open tables, and holding hourly conclaves. The result 
was ovcf whelming. The triumphant Coalition was 
paralysed by the rejection of their Bill. Tliey rightly 
refused to resign, but the King could not sleep until 
he had resuiiied the seals. I^ate at night ho sent for 
them. The uiesscnger found North and Fox gaily seated 
at supper with their followers. At first he was not 
believed. “The King would not dare do it,” ex- 
claimed Fox. But the under Secretary charged with 
the message soon convinced them of its authenticity, 
and the seals were delivered with a light heart. In such 
dramatic fashion, and the springtide of its youth, fell 
that famous government, unhonoured and unwept 
“ England,” once said Mr. Disraeli, “ does not love coali- 
tions.” She certainly did not love this one. 

On tliis occasion there was neither hesitation nor 
delay; the moment had come, and the man. Within 
twelve hours of the King’s receiving the seals, Pitt had 
accepted the First Lordship of the Treasury and the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer. That afternoon his 
writ was moved amid universal derision. And so com- 
menced a supreme and unbroken Ministry of seventeen 
years. 

Those who laughed were hardly blamablc, for the 
diffi culties were tremendous. Temple, who acted as Secre- 
tary of State, resigned in three days, having demanded 
apparently too considerable a reward for his servicea 
To the young Minister, his first cousin, this was a cruel 
blow ; but Pitt never faltered, though it gave him a 
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sleepless ni.^ht ; while Toinplo retired in sullen magnifi- 
cence to IStowe. On the other hiiml, the Opposition, al- 
ready ill high and hysterical spirits, were proportionately 
elated. “This boyisli prank,” e rites Elliot, a shrewd 
and able Whig, “ is already over.” Probably ‘^they (the 
embryo ( loverninciit' nie in gain a few days’ time, and 
to wear some sort of couiitcnniice in older to make a 
capitulation, if it <aii be obtained. They have lost all 
character,' continues the supporter of the (kiaiition, “and 
are coiisiden‘d as a set of children playing at ministers, 
and must he sent back to school ; and in a few days all 
will have roLiunod t<» iU u:nial coun^e.” 

Jhtt’s fri(5iids seem laigeiy to have shared the views 
of bis enemies. Camden, the devotial friend of Clnitlian^, 
and Grafton, whom Chatham had nuule Prime Minister, 
both refused office. For Secrctaiics of State ho had to 
fall hack on ‘Tommy Townshend, now chiefly remem- 
bered by Goldsmith’s famous lino, who had become 
Eord Sydney; and the young ]\Iar(piis of Carmarthen, 
vv'ho was upright and well inttuitioned, but vain and 
inadequate. He secured, indeed, the scowling hypocrisy 
of Tluirlow and the naval fame of Howe ; but the one 
was insidious and the otlier dumb. It is always difficult 
to understaml the principles on which the Cabinets of 
the eighteenth century were formed. Pitt’s was a pro- 
cession of ornamental phantoms. He himself was the 
only Cabinet minister in the House of Commons. Dun- 
das, lately Lord Advocate and now Treasurer of the Navy, 
who was to be his right-hand man from the beginning to 
the end of this administration, was outside the Cabinet. 
Of the Cabinet ministers, five occupied in solemn silence 
the front bench of the House of Lords ; while Thurlow on 
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wool sack, though ho often spoke, as often as not did 
so in opposition to the Government. Never was there in 
appearance, to use Charles Townshend’s graphic phrase, 
such a lutestring administration. 

Tlioro was one remarkable omission; nothing was 
offered to Shelburne. At first sight this can only seem 
attributable to gross imbecility or to flagrant ingratitude. 
That Pitt, who was gaspiiig in a famine of capacity, 
should pass by the ablest statesman available, savours 
of insanity. That he should deliberately and without 
any political difference ignore the Minister who liad a 
few months before given him the lead of the House of 
Commons, on whom at the moment of resignation ho 
had passed significant eulogy, and who had been his 
father’s closest adlierent in public life, seems so in- 
credibly ungracious as to leave a stain on Pitt’s memory. 
But his action was delilicrate : it had been* determined 
months before. To clear Pitt, one must under- 
stand Shelburne. And in any case it is not amiss 
to pause a moment by the complex character of the 
politician wdio introduced Pitt to official life; whoso 
fate it has boon to be utilised as a political stage- 
property by a brilliant novelist, who was also a prime 
minister ; and who is variously represented as a popular 
statesman crushed in the contest with a Venetian con- 
stitution, or a sinister schemer of unusual guile. But 
he was neither a Canning nor a Dodington, though his 
career presents strange complications. 

The problem may be briefly stated thus. How is 
it that a noble of high lineage and fortune, of great 
talents, and of an intelligence superior to his talents, 
who was a distinguished soldier before he was twenty- 
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four ; who wa.^ a Cabinet Minister at twenty-five, 
and a Secretary of State at twenty-nine, when Secre- 
taries of State often ie[>resente<l a ^^reater power than 
the Minister n'>niirially first; who W'a« Prime Minister 
at forty-five ; and win), to pass beyond dignities, was 
far beyond liLs in eTdightPiimeni ; a Free Trader, the 
friend of men like Franklin and lieniliain and Morellet, 
the leadvT of nno, iiko Dunning and P»arr6 ; who, if not 
the friend, had at least the courage to be the admirer, of 
the succoc-iful rebel ^Va^]lingtoll, with \vlioiu he had to 
sign peace -how wns it that this man, so rarely gifted 
mid with ojjfxnt unities so splendid, t^honld only have 
t-uiched power to see it vanish for over fri>m his grasp, 
ami to spend the rcmairulor of his life under universal 
detestation and dl.drust'l 'fhese phr:uos aio unhapj)ily 
not too strong. It is not tc»o much to say that, during 
the last decade of the oigliteenbh century, the greatest 
reproach that couKl be directed against a statesman, 
short of calling him a Jacobin, was to insinuate a coii- 
iiectiou with lierkoloy S([uare, wdioro Shelburne had com- 
pleted the palace which Bute had been forced to forsake. 

The key to the enigma seems to lie in the hitter 
description which bo penned of Chatham in his cynical 
but priceless fragment of autobiography ; when ho con- 
temptuously dismisses the popular conception of his 
leader, and pronounces him to ho a mere actor, incap- 
able of friendship, anything but disinterested, studied 
and artificial in all that he wrote or said or did. This 
was what the man who had gloried in being Chatham’s 
right-hand man, wTote of Chatham when Chatham was 
dust and his lieutenant forgotten. Elaborate and 
picturesque as it is, it discloses the fury of a di^ 
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appointed man wreaked on the cause to which he 
attrihutos his failure. It is the sneer of a \Yorshippcr 
burning the idol which ho thinks has betrayed him, and 
attempting to warm himself at the lire. He had ruined 
his life by a great mistake; he had misread his lesson 
and misundcrstooil his master ; but the fault, as is 
usual, seemed to the puj»il not to be with himself, but 
with his teacher. After a cool survey of Bute, and 
Holland, and the politicians of that kidney, ho had 
decided that Chatham was the grand type, and only 
discovered too late that it was also an impossible one. 
He could readily see that ho must be satisfied with lo.ss 
elocjuence and a paler fire ; but what seemed within his 
reach was the patriotic spirit, the attempt to be above 
and aloof from party, the comidnation by w^bich the 
popular prophet cringed before the King ; easy to 
emulate were the mysterious retirement and the baugbty 
demeanour : easiest of all, the pompous fawning style 
which befogged and bewildered Chatham’s contempor- 
aries. All this Shelburne compassed, but what he 
never understood, until it was too late, was that these 
were not Chatham's aids but Chatham’s drawbacks. 
There was something in the man, who almost dis- 
covered popular feeling in England, which was akin 
to inspiration; at any rate there was the occasional 
flash lighting up all his nature — the low and the dark 
as well as the brilliant and the sublime, the purlieus 
as well as the majesty of the structure, — which 
dazzled the beholder into seeing nothing but a great 
splendour. 

Chatham had and sought no friends. The only shadow 
of such a relation that he know was in his wife’s unaini 
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able family. Shelburne was, like Camden and Grafton, 
merely the superior disciple, and lie was slow in discover- 
ing the difliculty of treading in the teacher’s steps. In 
the meantime, having earlier in life gravely compro- 
mised his reputation for sincerity in a transaction which 
Holland, who conceived himself to have been botruyed 
on the occasion, loudly stigmatised as a fraud, he further 
conlirmed the general opinion of his subtlety by his 
imitation of his master in a sort of stilted finesse, lie 
himself indefinitely strengthened this impression by his 
constant professions of guileless si ni] dicity, and of a 
candour so oflusive as to compel him to live in retire- 
ment for fear of solf-botrayal. 

Jjampoons tuid caricatures are unanimous on this point. 
The testimony of his friends is only diHerent in degree. 
Bentham extols his lieart at the expense of his under' 
btanding, and charitably attributes the ambiguity of his 
patron to confusion of mind. Hut he admits a “wild- 
ness about him,” and that ho “conceived groundless 
suspicions about nothing at all.” Further, Bciitham 
declares that Shelburne “ had a sort of systematic plan 
of gaining people.” ’riie third Lord Holland, who avows 
hia partiality, gives much the same opinion. Ifoso, who 
was naturally and officially a judge of character, speaks 
of his discomfoi-t in acting with Shelburne, who was 
“ somotimos passionate or unreasonable, occasionally be- 
traying suspicions of others entirely groundless, and at 
other times offensively flattering. I have frequently been 
puzzled to decide which part of his conduct was least 
to bo tolerated.” Perhaps an even more curious 
confirmation is afforded by Rayneval, who visited 
England as an envoy during the peace negotia- 
tions. Lord Shelburne,” he writes, “ is not ignorant 
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of the suspicions which have been, and probably still 
are, entertained in France as to his straightforward- 
ness, and he feels them the more in proportion as he 
believes that he has not deserved them. I venture to 
be of the same opinion, and if I say so, it is because I 
consider my personal actpiaintance and conversations 
with Lord Shelburne have placed mo in a position to 
know him perfectly,” and so forth. This was in* the 
middle of September 1782, and in December he writes, 
“ You will perhaps ask me how it is possible to reconcile 
the character I gave you of Lord Shelburne with his 
conduct relative to the equivalent for Gibraltar,” and 
then he explains. There lies the whole matter — Shel- 
burne’s good faith was always exemplary, but always in 
need of explanation. 

Some people seem to think that a reputation worse 
than his deserts unfairly encumbered his career. 
But, had his name been as untainted as Bayard’s, his 
style both in writing and speaking would have 
accounted for the most inveterate distrust. The 
English love a statesman wdiom they understand, or at 
least think that they understand. But who could under- 
stiind Shelburne ? Whether from confusion of head or 
duplicity of heart his utterances were the very seed oi 
suspicion. The famous lines in the IMliad are merely 
the versification of a speech he actually delivered. 

A noble Duke affirms I like his plan, 

I never did, my Lords, I never can : 

Shame on the slanderous breath which dares instil 
That I who now condemn advised the ill. 

Plain words thank Heaven are always understood, 

I could approve I said — but not I would, 
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AiixiouH t<i iiiiikt* the noble «luke content, 

My view was jiKst to aeein to j^ive consent 
\Yliile all the world iniwht see that iiuthiiig le.ss was meant. 

In 17'J*J tlio Kiin.c afsked his advice, and Shelbiiriio 
gave it. ii'i ii nmi.u.iaiuujni which ina}' bo commended to 
any student of tlic man. It is a mere labyrinth of 
stilted ambiguities^. Tako again hi.^ speech on the Irish 
Union, from which both juirties to that controversy to 
this day oxtia.t the. st.ronge.'>t opinions in support of 
their resjuadive views. Kven his ])erst)ii:il appearance, 
his bleek countenance and fieady eye, imply the idea 
which is conve\ed to the onlinary llriton by the word 
Jesuitical : and the caricatures of the time represent 
tlie outer wall of Lansdovvnc Hearse as a mere rainj)art 
to scieen hib plots. 

ddio i)iiy of it is that his son, with much the same 
abilities, but richer ]>y the warning, and aiming lower, 
achieved tlie po.'diiun witliin the father’s reach so 
exactly as to olTor a n‘proachfnl contrast: the splendid 
noble, the patron of arts ami hitters, j)laying wdth rare 
dignity a public part, tumi duty luUier than inclination j 
sought, not seeking ; a strength, instead of a weakness, 
to his associates ; a pillar, not a (piicksand. 

It was because Pitt had so truly measured Shel- 
burne’s character that he preferred any risk and any 
reproach to including his late chief in his Cabinet. He 
thus earned Shelburne’s undying enmity ; but that, as 
things stood, was rather an advantage than otherwise. 

The composition of the Government was, however 
the least of Pitt’s embarrassments. The majority against 
him in the House of Commons was not loss than forty or 
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containing, with the exception of Pi it himself and 
Dundas, every debater of cininonco; while bo liad, before 
the meeting of Parliament to prepare and to obtain the 
approval of the East India Company to a scheme which 
should talvo the place of Burke's. The Coalition minis- 
ters were only dismissed on the 18th of December 1783 ; 
but, when the House of Commons met on the 12th of 
January 1781 all this had been done. 

The narrative of the next three months is stirring 
to r»\ad, but would require too much detail for our 
limits. Never was excitement so high ; never were 
debates of more sustained and fiery eloqiionco. But 
these are like the wars of INIarlborough and Turonne, — 
sphmdid achiovements, which light up the epoch, without 
exercising a permanent influence on the world ; to us 
at any rate the sheotdigh tiling of history. Qn the day 
of the meeting of Parliament, Pitt was defeated in two 
pitched divisions, the majorities against him being 39 
and 51. His government seemed stillborn. IT is col- 
leagues were dismayed. 'Fhe King came up from Windsor 
to su]»port him. But in truth he needed no support. 
He had inherited from his father that confidence which 
made Chatham once say, “ I am sure that I can save this 
country, and that nobody else can;” which made himself 
say later, “ I place much dependence on my new col- 
leagues ; I place still more dependence on myself.” 
lie had refused, in spite of the King's insistence, 
to dissolve ; for ho felt that the country required 
time, and that at the first blush it could hardly 
be expected to support so raw a Government. But 
he was daily preparing for the inevitable dispersal of 
a House of Commons sworn to hostility. To gratify 
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the independent members, ho dallied with some idle 
negotiations for the conciliation of the Poi*tland Whigs. 
Ho was able to show that the House of Lords was 

with him by a division in his favour of 100 to 53. 

He displayed the confidence of the King, who had 
refused to grant any honoiH*s at the instance of the 
Cojilition, by tlie creation of several peerages. Tlic city 
of London, then the stronghold of liberalism, vindicated 
him from the susi)icion of being a mere tool of the 

Court by giving him its freedom. The East India 

Coinjiany spared no exertion. They established a 
Committee of Vigilance that sate permanently in Leaden- 
hall Street. To every borough in the country they 
s<‘nt a cop}" of Fox’s bill with this message, Our property 
and charter arc invaded, look to your own.” 

Two accidental circumsUinces also occurred to Pitt’s 
advantage. On his return from his city triumph, ho was 
waylaid ami nearly murdered by an ambuscade of black* 
guards opposite Brooks’s club. Ro low had Fox fallen as 
to be accused of instigating this outrage, — an imputation 
whicli no one otherwise would have credited a moment, 
but against which be thought it worth while to advance 
an indecorous alibi. This occuiTcnce wouhl, perhaps 
unreasonably, servo to attract the sympathy of English- 
men to the mob’s victim, but another secured it. 
The Clerkship of the Pells, a sinecure office "worth not 
less than £3000 a year, fell vacant on the very day that 
Parliament met. It was universally expected that Pitt 
would take it as of right, and so acquire an independ- 
ence, which would enable him to devote his life to 
politics, without care for the morrow. lie had not 
£300 a year; his position was to the last degree 
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precarious. If now defeated, it was clear that he would 
meet with no mercy, and that the King and the country 
would fall bound into the hands of the Coalition, who 
might almost achieve a permanent oligarchy to his 
permanent exclusion. Pitt disappointed his friends and 
amazed his enemies. lie gave the place to Barri^., mak- 
ing it a condition that Barr4 should resign the pension 
received from liockingliam. To a nation inured to jobs 
this came as a revelation. They were familiar with 
great orators, and they had seen most of them provided 
at one time or anotluT with sinecures and pensions. But 
hero was a youth of equal ability to whom it did not 
seem to occur to place his own fortunes in competition 
with the commonwealth — to whom money that could 
benefit the State was abhorrent. Kven Thurlow conhl 
not refrain from a growl of admiration. 

Above and beyond all was the fact that Pitt, 
young, unaided, and alone, held his own with the 
great leaders allied against him. Exposed to the 
heaviest artillery that wit and fury and eloquence could 
bring to bear, ho was never swayed or silenced. In 
face of so resolute a resistance, the assailants began 
to melt away. Their divisions, though they always 
showed a superiority to the Government, betrayed 
notable diminution ; and, largo or small, seemed to pro- 
duce no more effect on the administration than if they 
were the votes of a college debating society. Worse 
than all, they had an uneasy consciousness, ripening 
daily into certainty, that the country was not with 
them. Addresses were pouring in, to applaud the con- 
duct of the King in dismissing the Coalition. Fox, 
moreover, found that his party would not join him in 
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stopping th(? snpplics. His one resource was a short 
Mutiri} Bill, which would prevent sudden or prcniature 
dissolution. The current Hill would expire on the 25tli 
of Mareli. MinisKu’s wore in a state of perplexity and 
alarm. Burges, then Under S^ cn^tary of State, who 
w^as, howe\ci, too vairi a man to he n j)crfcctly trust- 
worthy autin»rily, relates that they wa-ic relieved by a 
sinipjc cxpcdioTit. It was found that more than once 
the Mutin}^ Bill h;ul hr«'n inirodncod into ilie House of 
Lord.s, and coming ibence had jiasst'd without question 
in the iIou.se of ('(nnincii.s. Such a stdution Avoiild not 
ho possible now, hot it was a<le*|inUe then. Pitt en- 
closed th(i j)aj)cr (■{ j)rec(dent.s in a note to Fox, a.slving 
what conrsc lie iTiteinhal to take, lli.s answer i.s not 
known, though siiirieienlly indieated hy the rc.sult. 
When the Oomrnittce on the Ahiliny Bill wa.s moved, 
(Mily two moinlxirs showed ihcmselve.s in opposition. 

dbi.s w'as on the Ulh of Mareli. On the 2r)th of 
l\Tarch Parliament w es dissoB o«i, the announcement being 
retarded hy the iinex})laincd theft of the Great Seal. 
When the elections we.ie over, the party of Fox, it w^as 
found, had shared the, fate of the host of Scnnacherih. 
d'hi' number of Fox’s martyrs — of Fox’s followers who 
had earned that nickname by losing their seats — was 
160. 11c liim.self had to await, in the constituency of 

Orkney, the result of a scrutiny at Westminster, for 
whicli he had been chosen. Conway and Lord John 
Cavendish, two AVhig princes, succumbed. Coke, the 
Ijord of Norfolk, shrank before the storm. The un- 
known and plebeian Wilberforce triumphed over the 
Whig arisloci*acy of Yorkshire. Pitt himself forsook 
the inglorious security of Appleby, and stood in the van 
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of the liattle as candidate for tlie University of Cam 
bridge, whicli had before rejected him. Ho ousted the 
two Coalition members, and secured the scat for life. 

He won all along the line, but watched the last and 
longest contest with undisgnistd anxiot3^ Hox was 
carrying on one of those interminable combats which 
gave a singular celebrity to the constituency of West- 
minster. The ])oll was ojnm for forty days. No eflbrt 
was s])iued. Promises and menaces and drink and cash 
wer(5 all lavishly given ; the jiroudest ladi(*s stopped 
into the purlieus of the ancient city to secure liighly 
flavoured vot(\s ; the Heir to the Throne himself took an 
animated i)art. Tn this respect the contest was unequal. 
On the side of Fox’s opponent Lady Salisbury took the 
field ; but her haughty canvass was easily routed by the 
energy, spirit, and grace of Gcorgiana, Dueboss of 
Devonsbire. At la>^t., the first ministcri.'d candidate 
boatlod the poll ; but Fox easily distanced the second. 

It was bis only .solace. On the other liand, ho Avas 
excluded from office, with the exception of a few dying 
month.s, for life ; more bitter still, he had to witness the 
complete triumph of the youth whom he could hardly 
yet consider a rival. Pitt, wnth the entire confulciicc of 
the King and the Legislature, was entrusted with a 
power such as no minister had ever wielded since tlio 
Revolution. And he was not yet tw^enty-fivo. 

It is . well hero for a moment to pause and, 
with an undazzlcd eye, take stock of this splendid 
occasion. To idle ohsorvers it may appear that Pitt 
occupied his place by mere prerogative, aided by popular 
aversion to the Coalition. This is only a fraction of the 
truth. Fox, who had lately been the idol of the people, 
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would have been sup]>ortcd by the constituencies against 
the prerogative, never popular, and against the King who 
had not then attained popularity, had the case been sc 
simple ; for they would have forgotten tlie Coalition in 
resentment against tlu^ arbitrary autliority of the 
monarch. I'ut, as it w.is, the unpopularity of the King 
was obliterated for ever by tbe odium of the Coalition. 
Nor was North personally an object of aversion. After 
his resignation, he nja<lo a tour in tbe country, during 
which be received uvntions at once unexpected and 
unusual. The truth lies much deeper. The King and 
]b‘tt wore supported on tbe tidal wave of one of those 
great convulsions of feeling, which in Creat Britain 
relievo and cxprcs.s j»ent-up national sentiment, and 
whicli in other nations produce revolutions. *‘Tho 
Public,” says a shrewd contemporary observe^ “and tbo 
Public Old y,* enabled Pitt to defeat the powerful phalanx 
drawn up against him.” 

The country was sick of the “old lot” — the poli- 
ticians who had fought and embraced and intrigued and 
jobbed among themselves, with the result of landing 
Great Britain in an abyss of disaster and discomfiture, 
such as she had never known since the Dutch ships sailed 
up the jVTedw'ay. For eight years there had been war 
against scattcretl plantations of our own race, war end- 
ing in complete discomfiture ; to which had been super- 
added tbo perhaps more poignant humiliation of being 
compelled to yield, not merely to the colonists, but to 
tbe French. And as, when the Dutch were insulting 
and threatening the metropolis, the memories of men 
recurred to the supremacy of Cromwell but a few years 
before, so now there w«as an additional sting to those 
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still alive ubo remembered the glories of Chatham. 
Since then, at an expenditure of a hundred and forty 
millions, through eight agonising years, Englishmen had 
seen their armies in a constant condition of capitulation 
or defeat. They had hired Germans by the thousand 
to shoot down Amorioan Englishmen in vain. Tliey 
had employed Red Indians to tomahawk their brethren 
without cflcck Paid Jones had harried the coasts of 
Scotland, and ))eople long remembered how the pious 
folk of Kirkc.aldy had watched and prayed while his 
fillips liove to within a mile of their sliore. That night, by 
an interposition which the least devout hailed as a direct 
result of intercession, a gale arose and drove tlie flotilla 
away; but far in the Firth f)f Forth the traveller 
can still perceive, almost lost in a gaunt pier of the 
great bridge, the little simple fortification, which was 
orcctcil against the audacious privateer. They had 
seen the fleet of l^ngland retiring before tlie sqnadn)n.s 
of Franco and Sjain, and yielding to them the dominion 
of the 13ritish Channel. Even the splendour of Rodney 
could not atone for this; while his instant supersession 
increased thoir distrust of the Government. They 
had seen their ambassadors suing for assistance at 
European courts in terms almost abject, and repulsed 
in terms of candid contempt. It was universally 
admitted that Great Britain had sunk to bo a second, if 
not a third, rate Power. And if they were thus con- 
sidered abroad, what was there to console oiu* forefathers 
at home ? They had beheld their capital half burned to 
the ground by mobs, which tho Ministry seemed as 
unable to control as the people of New England. They 
had seen Government, in tho sheer shame of impotence, 
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obligod to cede to Ireland wliatevor of indepondenco the 
Dulditi rarli}un(‘nt deniandi^d, fn»ni the impossibility of 
sending a regiment to debmd the island. What might 
have ])een i\n aci. of graee, was only aiiotlior abasement. 
I’hcre was not a dro[» wanting to their cup of bitterness. 
Was it for t his they tnui s]m nt their treasure and their 
armies? Tliae was smnethi?»g rottmi in the State, and 
the rot'onrn‘.->s se« rn'Ml to la^g'n in their ju’vliti<'ians. 

Tile Knglivd’ mind moves .-slowly, hut. with cvcecding 
sureness, and it liad ri*aehed this ])oint at the election of 
l7iSl. 'I'lie ])enp].‘ had looked for a eauso of these mani- 
folil ellV'cts, and ha<l found it in their rulers. Any donhts 
tlicy may have outertaiiied wonhl have been dis])ol]cd by 
the ppeerhes of Hiirke (>n ceonomieal, and of Pitt on parlia- 
mentary, ’’eform. At the beginning of the reign they 
had fancieil that the Soots were at the root of the evil. 
Put, thongli 1»ute ha<l huig passotl away from the politi- 
cal scene, matters h.ad grown worse. And now they 
foutid it authoritative,!) ileclareil how deep the gangrene 
of jobbery had oalen into the llou.-e of Commons; how 
one member received a largo income as turnspit to the 
King; and how eight wu'c purchased and nominated by 
an Indian prince, laxe-s might grow, and armies might 
disapjicar, and the gazettes might reek of disgrace: 
still, war loans and war contracts swelled the spawn of 
corruption : still, successive ministers and their friends 
fdled their bottomless pockets, and found a solid set- 
off to national dishonour in the pickings of national 
profusion. Under North, political degradation seemed to 
have reached its climax. There had been hope, indeed, 
of Fox, who had denounced North in terms of mascu- 
line and indignant invective. But now ho too had 
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embraced North ; the accuser had sat down with the 
accused, and both were involved without nice discrim- 
ination in the common system of turpitude. As to the 
Whig figurc-lieads, they were possibly honest but certainly 
wooden. In their despair, men looked round for a saviour 
of society, who sliould cast the money-changers out of 
the temple of Government, and restore to Britain, not 
her former glory indeed, but a decent and honourable 
existence. At tliis moment, there a{)poared before them 
a young university student; rich with lofty eloquence 
and heir to an immortal name; untainted in character, 
spotless in life ; who showed the very first day that 
he met Biiiliamcnt as Minister a suj)remo disdain for 
the material prizes of political life. 'I'he (iiispices under 
which he obtained power were uot indeed popular, but 
less odious than the combination he succeeded. To 
a jaded and humiliated generation the son of Chatham 
came as a new hope and a po.s.«il>Ie revelation. Here 
w’as one who would not be easily corrupted ; nuy, one 
who miglit stem the tide flowing so fast against us at 
lioino and abroad. In a few months, the elder Pitt luul 
raised Kngland from the ground and i)laccd her at the 
head of Europe. Might not something be hoped of his 
sou 1 

The change was thus not merely an epoch in the life of 
Pitt, but in English politics. It was hailed by the nation 
as a new departure. Nor did the situation lack the 
irony inseparable from great events ; for there wxro 
piquant elements of miscalculation and anomaly. The 
anomaly lay with Pitt, the miscalculation with the King. 
Pitt, who had entered Parliament as a foe to prerogative 
and the friend of reform, was to become Prime Minister 
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by a violent exercise of the one, and to lose sight foi 
ever, with a faint exception, of the other. On the other 
hand, the risk run by the King had been immense ; and it 
is only fair to say he had made proof of rare and signal 
courage. For lie had played on the throw all that to him 
made a tlirone vvorih having. The general election of 
May, indeed, condoned his absolute action of December. 
Hut, had it fallen dillerently, he must have become as 
much the prisoner of party as Louis XVI. on his return 
from Varennes. And yet, while he stood to lose so 
much, his winnings, as ho computed them, wore small, 
lie had reckoned on finding a minister who would 
execute his wishes, and be the pliant agent of a power* 
fill monaich. Hut theio is little doubt that in ridding 
himself of the tyranny of the AYhigs, with the assistance 
of Pitt, he only exchanged one bondage for another 
lie had worked to procure for Pitt the majority which 
was hoiicoforth to make Pitt independent of himself. 
There is evidence to show that from the first he dreaded, 
and in the end disliked, his too powerful minister. In 
their correspondence we find none of the fondness with 
which George 111. addressed Addington or Eldon. The 
King’s tone is rather tliat of a man in embarrassed circum- 
stances, corresponding with the family solicitor. He Wiis 
sensible that Pitt had him in his power, and that, should 
Pitt desert him, he must fall bound into the hands of 
Fox. Later on, ho was suspected of meditating a possible 
resource in Grenville. But wg doubt his seriously con- 
templating an emancipation from Pitt so long as Pitt, 
and indeed so long as Fox, should last. For the 
peculiarity of the position was that, ajiart from his own 
great qualities, the strength of Pitt lay in the aversion 
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of both King and people for Fox. Just as iu the 
opinion of the shrewd Auckland the opposition of Fox 
had kept North in office, so now it largely helped to 
sustain Pitt. Incapacity could not long have reposed on 
mistrust ; but so able and honest a Minister was served 
to the end of his life by the generous extravagances cf 
Fox and the undying memory of the Coalition. 
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fllK tir.'i < lays of {k^vm tiro not altuj^otlicr ])lfca 

Bant to coiitotiiiilaio ilis dinneaimni’ was iiiu*mlurably 
cold and ro[)(dIont. felt juniitip.-} tlua it was nccosKury 
for so young a uiinistor lo ho'Ul mankind at a distance; 
or wliat liad bob n o boon calleil snynoss was now called 
prido. At kii} rate,, as tbo kind Wilbcrfoi’co ii'gnjtfully 
notes, lie «Iid not make {riomls. llis father liad kept 
two gfiieratiniis in a state of subj«jction and awe, but 
(Jbathani was a con^umlnate actor, and I’itt was not. 
Jt is b)ld of (Jliathain that wlicn he mot a bishop, ho 
bowed so low that bis nose could bo seen between 
his knees. So ajipalling a suavity of demeanour iji- 
spired probably even more terror than liis intoferablo 
eye. Hut Pitt’s haughtiness was less sanloiiic ; at any 
rate, it was of a dillerent kind. 

His unfortiinato bearing did him no good. A graver 
charge against him at the iiiomeiit of elevation is his 
behaviour to Fox. Fox ha<l been returned for AVest- 
minstcr. But the High Bailiff, instead of making a 
return, sent in a statement of the number severally polled, 
and an intimation that he had granted a scrutiny; — 
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a proceeding wliicli could not be constitutional, us it 
might have excluded Westminster from representation 
for a whole parliament, should the scrutiny be prolonged 
into a measure of obstruction. Pitt, liowovcr, under 
the influence of Sir Lloyd Kenyon, Master of the 
Rolls, sustained the action of the High BailifF, and 
met with a well merited rebuff. Nor was his action 
a mere incident of party warfare. He threw into it 
all his encigics, and the passion of a personal cause. 
Throughout the general election he had concentrated 
his attention on Westminster; he hud been defeated, 
and now endeavoured to cover his rci'ulse by proceed- 
ings which, as they were not ado(iuatc to prevent his 
powerful rival from sitting in the House of Commons, 
bore the appearance of personal rancour or personal 
mortification, and the even baser suspicion of an 
attempt to finally crush that rivaPs wrecked fortunes. 
On this issue Fox put forth new resources and splendours 
of eloquence. He exceeded himself, by delivering what 
is often considered as the best of his speeches ; and, more 
remarkable still, so well reported that Lord Holland de- 
clared in reading it, he fancied ho heard his uncle’s voice. 
But the Minister’s resolution was worthy a better cause. 
Every omen pointed to disaster ; the most sinister par- 
liamentary portents and the marked hostility of public 
opinion failed to deter him. In the face of shrinking 
majorities, of lukewarm friends, and a reluctant King, 
he persevered. The result from the first was discouraging, 
and soon ended in collapse. His majority on the address 
had been 168. But in the first division on the scrutiny it 
fell to 97. Within three weeks it sunk to 78, at the very 
moment when his majority on the India Bill was 21 1. 

V 
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In the next session lie fared worse, for on the Olli 
of February 1785 it had dwindled to 39. On the. 
2 1st of February it was but nine; while on the 4th 
of March Pitt found himself defeated by 38 votes; 
and the High Hailiff was compelled to make an 
immediate return. Fitt had mistaken the temper of 
the nation, and the complexion of his party. English- 
men ‘delight in a fair light and a fair victor v ; but nothing 
is so revolting to them as an3dhing which bears the 
Bcmblanco of ungenerous treatment of a fallen enemy. 
The feeling of the country was reflected in his followers, 
who displayed more independence than Pitt had con- 
ceived possible. In this particular case, the demon- 
stration against him was nianl^" and justified. It is one 
of the rare occasions on which his parliamentary tact 
failed him perhaps the onl}' instance of personal petti- 
ness to which ho ever condescended. If it is not a 
surprising lapse of judgment and temper in a man of 
twenty-four, it is amazing when the general tenor of 
his character and career is considered. 

If Pitt sustained humiliation on the scrutiny, it "was 
forgotten in the general lustre of his statesmanship. In 
the interval between the lOtli of December and the 
12th of January ho had not merely formed his Govern- 
ment, but ho had prepared and procured the consent 
of the East India Company to a new India Bill. It 
had met, of course, wdth no mercy in debate, but had 
only been rejected by a reluctant majority of eight. 
Ho now reintroduced substantially the same measure, 
and obtained a division of 271 to 60 in its favour. It 
instituted that complex s^'^stem of government and that 
Board of Control, which endured till the Act of 185& 
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But ill com paring it with Fox’s notorious Bill, it is fair 
to malvo one remark. Fox had proposed to hand over 
the patronage and power of India to irremovable 
Commissioners for four years. It was urged against 
this scheme that by it, Fox, in or out of office, would 
have through his appointed Commissioners all the 
patronage of the East ; and that for four years, whoever 
might rule in England, he would rule in India. * The 
same objection might, however, bo urged against any 
now body of Commissioners appointed under party 
government ; and so far as patronage was concerned, it 
could hardly have been exercised in a more partisan 
spirit for four years under Fox’s arrangement, than it 
was under Pitt’s for eighteen. AVicldcd by Dundas in 
dexterous combination, ho so arranged it, no doubt for 
the mutual benefit of both, that the l^lasterir Empire of 
which ho was the trustee should bo enriched by an 
unceasing immigration from his own kingdom of Scotland. 

Pitt’s chief cares and eminent success of this session 
were, however, connected with finance. He had in a year 
of peace to bring forward a war budget, having been left 
with a deficit of six, and a floating debt of at least fourteen 
millions, besides a debt of two millions to the Bank of 
ICngland and the usual deficiencies on the Civil List. 
Moreover, smuggling had grown to such a height that it 
required immediate and drastic remedies. The loading 
features of his financial operations wore three. Smuggling 
was chiefly carried on in tea ; it was calculated that the 
consumption of illicit was double tliat of duty-paying tea. 
To meet this, apart from more stringent regulations as 
regards search, ho lowered and varied the tea duty so as 
to take away the smuggler’s probable profit; while he 
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mot the deficiency of revenue thus caused by an increase 
of the window tax. He calculated the population of 
England to be six millions ; four millions of whom, by 
paying an increased window tax, should bring up the 
revenue to at least the seven or eight hundred thousand 
provid(?d by the old tea duty, although they would pay 
less for 1 heir tea, even with the new window tax thrown in, 
than' un<ler the actual tea tax ; while the remaining two 
millions, consuming the cheaper teas and living in houses 
of less than seven windows, would get their tea duty-free. 

The second feature of his financial policy was that, for 
the loans required to meet the deficit and the floating 
debt, ho accepted the h)wcst tender by public competi- 
tion, thus abolishing for ever the corrupt and costly 
favouritism which had disgraced previous loans. By this 
single measure he probably did moi e to purify Barlia- 
ment than ho could have effected by his Keform Bill. 

The third was the variety of tax by which he raised 
the additional revenue required. Hats, raw silk, horses, 
linens, calicoes, candles, licenses for dealers in excisable 
commodities, bricks, tiles, shooting certificates, paper, 
hackney coaches, gold and silver plate, the export of 
lead, ale-liccnses, race-horses, and postage were all taxed 
to produce some £900,000. On the night of his budget 
(June 30, 1781) he moved 133 financial resolutions. 
Some of his proposals, among them a coal tax, had to 
be modified or withdrawn, and they are here stated in 
their ultimate form ; but Pitt’s conciliatory method of 
explanation produced scarcely less impression than the 
capacity which he displayed in unfolding, them. 

The recess, after this busy and eventful session, he 
spent between Putney and Brighton, 8 tud 3 dng, in con- 
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junction with Irish ministers and British merchants, the 
proper measures to give effect to his Irish policy. This 
period was marked by two incidents — one of transient, 
the other of permanent importance. The first was the 
entry into the Ministry of the cautious Camden ; the 
other was the postponement of the opening of Parliament 
from the usual date at the beginning of November till 
the end of January. 

The Houses met (January, 1785) under the cloud of 
European disturbances, evolved by the restless ambition 
of Joseph the Second in the Nerthorlands ; a cloud soon 
dispelled. As regards domestic affairs, Pitt was able to 
point to the success of his financial measures. The 
revenue was displaying unwonted buoyancy ; it was ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds ; and the minister was able 
to promise the early creation of a sinking fund, so soon 
as ho should have been able to dispose of the floating 
debts which ho had inherited from the war. As to the 
measures for the suppression of smuggling, Fox himself 
acknowledged their efficacy. Pitt’s reputation as a peace 
financier was established, and was to suffer no abatement. 

Ilis other measures were less successful. He suffered 
his final rebuff on the Westminster Scrutiny. For the 
third and, as it proved, for the last time, he brought for- 
ward (April 18, 1785) the question of parliamentary 
reform. Ho proposed to give seventy-two seats to London 
and the largest counties ; these seventy-two seats to be 
obtained by the voluntary and compensated surrender 
of their franchise by thirty-six petty boroughs, while per- 
manent provision was made for the future surrender of 
such boroughs under similar conditions of compensation 
and transfer. This last enactment would, he conceived, 
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make his measure final, self-adjusting, and complete, and 
obviate all necessity for any further reform. 

Ho displayed extraordinary zeal and ability on this 
occasion. Ho personally canvassed his friends. He 
summoned Wilborforco from the Riviera lie adjured 
the Duke of Rutland to influence from Ireland York- 
shiremen of weight in its favour. He declared to this 
intimate friend that he regarded the success of his plan 
as essential to the crc<lit, if not the stability, of his 
a<lininistration, as well as to the good government of the 
country hereafter. Nay, ho oven implored the neutrality 
of the hostile King, which was promisc<l with the saturnine 
comment that “The conduct of some of JMr. Pittas most 
intinuile friends on the AVest mins ter Scrutiny shows 
that there are questions men vill not by friendship bo 
biassed to adi'pt.^^ The motion was defeated, whether 
owing to the reluctance of members or the significant 
silence of the monarch it is difficult to say. 

But the capital measure of tlio session of 1785 con- 
cerned Ireland, PitPs Irish policy Avas at this time 
repeatedly defined by himself. It was large and states- 
manlike. Ho accepted as irrevocable the settlement of 
1782, which gave Ireland parliamentary independence: 
and ho sought to unite the two countries on the sure 
basis of commercial intercourse and common interest. 
Were this accomplished, it would, he believed, remove 
all possible danger and inconvenience from the duality 
of legislatures. Nor was it a work that admitted of 
delay ; it had to be done wdiilc the new institutions in 
Ireland and their under-groAvth of tendencies were still 
plastic, before gristle had hardened into bone. His aim 
was to follow up this, the most urgent, with two other 
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moasures; one a reform of the Irish Parliament, the 
other the conversion of the volunteers into a militia. 
But all hung together, all fell together. 

His commercial scheme was embodied in eleven 
resolutions, concerted in the vacation, and passed by the 
Irish Parliament just before Pitt presented them to the 
House of Commons. Their object was to allow the 
importation, without increase of duty, of all produce from 
other countries, through Ireland into Great Britain and 
through Great Britain into Ireland ; to reduce the duties 
on the produce and manufactures of both countries to 
the scale of that country where the duties were lowest ; 
and to provide a contribution from Ireland to the imperial 
navy by enacting that, whenever the gross hereditary 
revenue of Ireland (which then stood at £652,000) should 
rise above £656,000, the siirplus was to bo applied to 
that object ; only in a saving clause, introduced in Ireland, 
this last provision was not to take effect in time of peace, 
unless there was a just balance between income and 
expenditure. 

Their general scope, however, was tersely embodied 
in the first resolution : “ That Ireland should be admitted 
to a permanent and in'cvocable participation of the 
commercial advantages of this country, when the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland shall secure an aid out of the surplus of 
the hereditary revenue of that kingdom towards defray- 
ing the expense of protecting the general commerce of 
th^ Empire in time of peace.” 

Pitt’s exposition of his policy was worthy of the 
subject. He denounced in the strongest terms the past 
treatment of Ireland by England. Until these last very 
few years, he said, the system had been that of debarring 
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Ireland from the use and enjoyment of her own re- 
sources ; of making that kingdom completely subservient 
to the interests and opulence Of this country ; without 
suffering her to share in the bounties of nature, in the 
industry of her citizens, or to contribute to the general 
interests and strength of the Empire. This system 
had counteracted the kindness of Providence and sus- 
pended the enterprise of man. It had been a policy of 
keeping the smaller country completely subservient and 
subordinate to the greater; to make the one, as it wore, an 
instrument of advantage ; and to force all her effoits to 
operate in favour, and conduce merely to the interest, of 
the other. Hut this “system of cruel and abominable 
restraint ” had been exploded, and ho aimed at a better, 
a more natural, and a more equitable relation — a parti- 
cipation and community of benefits and a system of 
equality an<*l fairness which, without tending to aggrandise 
the one or to depress the other, should seek the aggregate 
interests of the Enii)ire. On this general basis he moved 
his resolutions ; he had anxiously searched for the “ best 
means of uniting the two countries by the firmest and 
most indissoluble bonds”; and this was the result 

As to the equivalent to bo received from Ireland in 
exchange for the commercial advantages conceded to 
her, it was to be in exact proportion to the benefit she 
derived from them. From the nature of the Irish 
hereditary revenue, it would be an ingenious measure of 
the success of the proposal and the advantage that Ireland 
would reap from it ; while, on the other hand, it would 
be, by the same process of self-adjustment, scrupulously 
fair towards England. For it consisted of certain 
customs-duties, imposed on almost every species of goods 
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imported ; an excise duty upon some articles of the most 
general consumption ; and a house tax levied on the 
number of mouths in each. It was obvious, therefore, that 
this revenue would necessarily increase, as soon as the new 
amangement began to take effect, and in exact proportion 
to that effect : every article of which* it was composed 
being so closely connected with commerce, wealth, and 
population. So much for the solace of Ireland. And for 
the satisfaction of England he pointed out that, if little 
should be given to England, it was because little had 
been gained in Ireland ; so that, whether much or little 
should be gained from it, England would have no cause 
te be dissatisfied ; if much sliould be got, she would be 
a gainer ; if little, it would be a proof that little of the 
commerce of England had found its way to Ireland, so 
that there would not be room for jealousy. 

The policy and the speech were alike ingenious, 
fruitful, and statesmanlike ; but in England the opposi- 
tion of apprehensive interests was sustained and bitter. 
Two months were spent by the House of Commons in 
the examination and discussion of commercial represen- 
tatives, headed and guided by Wedgewood. As a result, 
Pitt found that he could not carry bis* original proposi- 
tions. On the 12th of May (1785) ho introduced a 
score of remodelled resolutions. But the amendments 
added to secure English, hopelessly alienated Irish sup- 
port. All the new, as compared with the original, articles 
were restrictive of Irish trade ; but the fourth resolution 
attempted a restraint on the Irish Parliament. It en- 
acted that all laws, which liad been or' should be passed 
with reference to navigation in the imperial legislature, 
should also apply to Ireland by laws to be passed 
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by llie Irish Pailiament. Fox saw his opportunity. 
Ho could not now defeat the propositions in England; 
but he could secure their rejection in Ireland. With 
extraordinary power and ability, ho tliundcrcd against 
the surrender of legislative independence that the minis- 
ter was demanding fronn Iielnml. Where ministers, he 
declared, liad not betrayed their imbecility they had been 
insidious ; where they liad not been insidious, they had 
been treacherous. It would have been more manly and 
more honourable to have plainly told the Irish, “that 
however desirous and ha{)py we shouhl be to servo you, 
yet, in justice to our own countiy, we find we cannot 
grant what wo offered. Without being the ruin of many 
hero, we cannot serve an equal number of you. Without 
exposing our own cuimtry and its manufactures and 
manufacturers to ruin, or without your yielding up the 
independency of your Parliament, we cannot grant the 
participation ofterc<l to you.*’ And ho bade farewell to 
the resolutions with the impassioned exclamation, “I 
will not barter English commerce for Irisli slavery ; that 
is not the price I would pay, nor is this the thing I would 
imrchase.” In that pithy sentence with consummate 
dexterity ho combined the objections of both the English 
and the Irish. The note he struck readily resounded in 
Ireland. Grattan denounced the English propositions 
in a speech which the Viceroy described as incredibly 
eloquent, seditious, and inflammatory. Orde, the Chief 
Secretary, did not venture to proceed with them, and 
Pitt abandoned them for ever. 

So passed away another of the rare and irrevocable 
opportunities of uniting the two countries. It is impos- 
sible to blame the Irish, jealous of any reflection on 
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their new legislative indcpentlenco, and who had seen the 
resolutions which they had passed suspiciously transmuted 
in this direction. Nothing, again, can be more admirable 
than the energy, the foresight, and the disregard of 
popular clamour displayed by the young minister. There 
is also some excuse for tlie opposition of Fox, because 
Fox openly professed that he had never been able to 
understand political economy. But when we consider 
the object and the price ; that the price was free trade 
and the object commercial and, in all probability, complete 
union with Ireland ; that there was, in fact, no price to 
pay, but only a double boon, to use Tilt’s happy 
quotation, ** twice blessed; it blcsscth him that gives 
and him that takes,” it is difficult to avoid the im- 
pression that tlierc has been throughout the past history 
of England and Ireland a malignant fate counteracting 
every auspicious chance, and blighting each ‘opportunity 
of beneficence as it arises. 

At any rate, Pitt, though ho at first preserved the 
confident language of persistence, abandoned hence- 
forward this wise and kindly Irish policy. He felt that 
the jealousy and prejudice which had driven Burke from 
Bristol had abated little of their rigour ; and that Irish 
national sentiment, rooted deeply in the past, regarded 
with classical apprehension the very gifte of the English, 
llis impressions were excusable, and even natural, in 
view of the circum-stances of the time. But all parties 
may well regret that Pitt did not display on this occa- 
sion something of the same pertinacity that he did with 
regard to his later Irish projects. In' 1786 he included 
Ireland in his commercial treaty with France, and Ireland 
made no objection. This, however, did not encourage 
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Kim to resume his larger scheme. From this time forward, 
he appears to have turned his attention from Ireland, oi 
at any rate to liavo looked more :o that legislative union 
for wliicli his most intimate friends, such as Eutland 
ami Wil])C!'forcc, openly expressed their anxiety, and to 
which another juncture w'as soon to point. 

But the ahandourneiit uf the Irish commercial pro- 
positions suggests a curious question. Wliy were they 
relinquished, and why were so many of the principal 
Oovernment measures a])and()ned or defeated ? We have 
seen that in May the Opposition lay ci iislied and 

almost obliterated at Pitt’s foot. Since then, he had 
sustained defeat on llie Westminster Scrutiny, on Parlia- 
mentaiy Reform, and had tirst to remodel and then to 
withdraw his Iri.sh resolutions ; he had also been com- 
pelled to take back his coal tax. In 1786 ho was de- 
feated on the government sclicmo of fortifications. In 
1788, on the East India Declaratory Bill, he was again 
run hard, and thought to be in actual jeopardy. 

Why was tliia powerful minister exposinl to these 
rcbufls, in a Parliament elected so entirely for his 
personal support? The reason is partly special, and 
partly general, “ It is a very loose Parliament,” notes 
Eden, than whom there was no more acute observer, 
“and Government has not a decisive hold of it upon 
any particular question.” Pitt soon made the same 
observation. “Do not imagine,” he writes this year, 
“ because wo have had two triumphant divisions, that we 
have everything before us. We have an indefatigable 
enemy, sharpened by disappointment, watching and 
improving every opportunity. It has required infinite 
patience, management, and exertion to meet the clamoui 
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out of doors, and to prevent it infecting our supporters 
in the House. Our majority, though a large one, is 
composed of men who think, or at least act, so much for 
themselves, that we are hardly sure from day to day 
what impression they may receive.*^ It is probable that 
in view of Pitts youth, his plans were not at first received 
with the confidence to which they were entitled, nor does 
it ever seem to have occuiTcd to his supporters that any 
number of defeats of this nature could bring about his 
resignation. There can bo no doubt that ho bitterly felt 
these miscarriages ; but it is also clear that no thought 
of resignation crossed his mind. This in itself would 
show how different was the condition of the House of 
Commons of those days from the House of Commons of 
these. 

Put the difference lay much deeper. Thacomposition 
of a parliamentary majority at that time was that of a 
feudal or a Highland army. It was an aggregate of the 
followings of a few great chiefs, of whom the King 
himself was the principal. A powerful leader would 
make a sign and his followers disappear; one bugle 
call would be followed by another, until one day the 
whole array would have melted away, and the general 
be a lonely fugitive. What Clanronald or Lochiel 
had been in a military, Lord Lonsdale or the Duke 
of Norfolk were in a political campaign. And of 
those who were not at the beck of great mongers, 
fewer then than now feared the loss of their seat 
as the consequence of their parliamentary vote. Some 
sate for family boroughs; some who had paid four 
or five thousand pounds for their seat, knew that 
for the same price they could always secure another. 
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Pubiic o})iniori, in so far aa it existed, was a subtle and 
indirect influence. I’lie coliesive force of a party lay, 
not in the i)Owcr of the people, but in the patronage of 
tlio minister. And so we sliall find in those da3’s many 
more instances of a sort of personal independence in tlie 
House of Commons than now, and a minister much 
more frcquentl^v at tlic mercy of Parliament, of the 
])erscHiiil pique of some baffled noble, of v' Duke of 
Greenwich alienated by a Lord Oldborough’s unsealed 
letter, of a Temple resentful of witliheld dignities!. In 
recoiit times a government, clearly designated by the 
result of a general election, can generally remain in oftico 
for tlie duiation of a Parliament; as the ])ressure of the 
majority, instant and weight}', not merely supports but 
guides. But, in the last half of the last century, a 
minister obtained comparatively little assistance from 
public opinion, while he had to struggle with the secret 
currents of royal and jobbing intrigue. 

A curious illustration of parliamentary government 
at this time is to be found in an analysis of the House 
of Commons dated May 1, 1788, which has been recently 
discovered among the papers of one of PitPs private 
sccretiirics. In it the “ party of the Crown ” is estimated 
at 185 members. “This party includes all those av ho 
would probably support His*Majcsty^s Government under 
any minister not peculiarly unpopular.” “The inde- 
pendent or unconiiectod members of the House ” (a party 
which seems to have corresponded very much with the 
Squadrono of the old Scottish Parliament) are calculated 
at 108; Fox's party at 138; and that of Pitt at 52. 
Even this unflattering computation is further discounted 
by the remark that “of this party, wore there a now 
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Parliament iiiitl Mr. P. no longer to continue minister, 
not above twenty would bo returned.” No document 
has thrown more light than this on the political system 
of this period. 

In these days, too, a minister would expect sonic 
help from his colleagues. Lut Pitt could depend on no 
one but Diindas. Timidity at first made able men hold 
aloof. Afterwards, when Pitt had secured bis mastery 
at the polls and in debate, it may, perliap.s, be charged 
against him that he determined, during eight or nine years, 
that ho should bo solo and supreme minister, and that 
none should he admitted who would threaten that pre- 
dominance. The ordinary vacancies in his Government 
were filled by men like Jenkiiison — “ Jenky,” the sub- 
terranean agent of the King, who divided his studies 
botwoon courts and commerce, and well undofstood both ; 
— or Pitt’s brother, Chatham, whose indolence sw'ampod 
the superiority of his talents and the popularity of his 
manners. Grenville and Wellesley were not exceptions ; 
for Wellesley only held a lordship of the Treasury, and 
no more than Grenville, Pitt’s first cousin, in any degree 
menaced the minister's monopoly of jiarliamcntary 
power. It was not till the stress of the French Kevolu- 
tion was upon him, that ho summoned to his aid all the 
men of capacity that he could collect. 

Pitt found some consolation for his Irish defeat, which 
he at first regarded as but temporary, in the purchase of 
Hollwood ; an agreeable imprudence, which marked the 
oeginning of his pecuniary embarrassinenta There he 
planted and planned with all the enthusiasm which 
had marked his father’s operations at Hayes and Burton 
Pynsent. But the Hollwood of Pitt has long disappeared. 
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The house he built has been demolished, and the \voo<]9 
ho planted can no more be traced. There remaiiis, how- 
ever, an ancient, memorable oak ; id retched under wliieh, 
Wilberforcc and he rcsoh'^cd on that campaign for the 
abolition of tluj Slave Trade, whicli gave honour to the 
one and immortality to the other. 



CHAPTER V 

WAKREN HASTINGS AND THE REGENCY 

In 1786 Pitt returned to a January meeting oi 
Parliament, when the Duke of Richmond brought 
forward a scheme for the fortification of Portsmouth 
and Plymouth. This, as has been said|^was defeated. 
On the other hand, the minister reached the Culminating 
pSint of his financial fame by his plan for the redemption 
of the National Debt, which his contemporaries regarded 
as his highest claim to renown, and which is accordingly 
inscribed on the scroll to which he is pointing in Law- 
rence’s majestic portrait. The merits of his plan were 
twofold. He created an independent Board of Com- 
missioners for the reduction of the debt, to whom a 
million was to be annually paid; they were to be 
officials of the highest character and distinction: the 
Speaker, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Master of 
the Rolls, the Accountant General, the Governor and 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of England ; and in this 
form the Board exists to this day. With the million 
allotted to them they were to purchase stock. This 
stock was not to be cancelled, and so would continue to 
bear interest; and this interest would be received by 

Q 
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the Commissioners, and applied to the purchase of stock, 
ill addition to the annual million placed at their disposal 
for the same purpose. 

The signal merit of this scheme was that hy these 
means the Sinking Fund so formed was in the hands 
of a permanent and substantive body, whoso action 
could only be controlled by the direct interference of 
Parliament, and could not be tampered i'. ith for the 
passing needs of a ministry. There was this further 
indirect advantage, that there was extracted from the 
pockets of the taxpayer for the retloinption of debt not 
merely the annual million, but also the amount of the 
interest of the stock purchased. These were the real 
benefits ; of which the second was not merely subordi- 
nate, but kepjj^in the background. The attractions held 
forth wore far more dazzling, but' absolutely fallacious. 
The great discovery was supposed to be the acclima- 
tion of the fund at compound interest. This was the 
golden vision held out by Dr. Price, with the fanaticism 
of an alchemist ; a fanaticism which culminated in the 
declaration that “ war, while such a scheme was going on, 
would increase its efficacy,” The error was not merely 
fundamental, but disastrous ; for the nation was deluded 
into the belie! that it mattered little what was^spent in 
war, if only the Sinking Fund were regularly maintained. 
As a matter of course, however, the compound interest, 
as it was called, was only the produce of taxation or 
loana To grow of its own virtue and essence, in the 
manner described by Price, the Sinking Fund should have 
been invested in some remunerative form of productive 
industry, with a constant reinvestment of the profits ; as 
it was, it only represented the sums, whether in the 
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shtipo of annual capital or of the interest paid on the stock 
purchased, that Parliament chose to set apart for the 
payment of debt. All the money, in fact, came from the 
same source. Its real value lay in the fact that it was 
an honest and steadfast method of paying off debt ; and 
experience tells us that debt is in reality only reduced 
by the patriotic resolve of Parliament ; which is rendered 
doubly cflicicrit when, as in Pitt’s scheme, the -Fund 
devoted to debt redemption is placed beyond the casual 
interference of a needy minister, and when its operations 
are scarcely perceptible to a public, justly if sometimes 
ignorantly, im])aticnt of taxation. It is probable that 
Pitt gras[)ed this truth, and was not for long the 
dupe of Price’s fantastic calculations. Frcre, at least, 
says that this was so, and that Pitt mainly valued his 
Sinking Fund as a moans of inducing tlie nation to 
sflbmit to the irksome and unpopular operation of pay- 
ing off debt. 

The most striking feature of the session is the opening 
of that long campaign against Warren Hastings, which, 
as regards its duration and the forces brought into play, 
resembles rather some historic siege of ancient times 
than a judicial investigation into the conduct of an 
individual. That great man had returned in 1785, 
conscious of eminent services, of having strengthened, 
if not preserved, our Indian Empire; conscious also 
of having committed acts which might be easily con- 
doned by Eastern morality and by the pressure of 
dire necessity, but which could hardly bear the most 
indulgent inquisition of a British Parliament He had, 
however, powerful allies; the Court, the East India 
Directors, and, it was bcUeved, the Ministry with its 
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majority. Iruleed, with the exception of the loaflcrs of 
the Opposition, his only enemy seemed to l)e his own 
intolerable agent. Ihst he was ambushc*! by the undying 
rancour of Fj-ancis, and the sleepless humanity of Burke. 

Tiie episode i.'ay bo said to have occasioned more 
eloquence (including Macaulay's), than any event in 
history. But wo touch it only as regards Pitt's con- 
nection with it. On the first charge, that relating to 
tlio Kohillas, Dundas was spokesman of the Government, 
and defended Hastings, though he li*ul once bitterly 
attacked him Avitli regard to this very transaction. Pitt 
sate silent. On the second, that relating to Benares, one 
of loss gravity, Pitt’s support was confidently anticipated 
by the friends of Hastings, and he spoke mainly in 
Hastings's dcfoiico. But towards the end of liis speech 
he astonished the whole House by declaring that, while 
ho approved the demand for aid and a fine for non- 
compliance, he tliought the fine too large, and should 
therefore vote for tlie resolution ; not thereby, he 
exi)ressly stated, pledging himself tbat t)iere should be 
an impeachment, hut only, if there were to be an im- 
peachment, that this should be included as one of the 
articles. The sensation was immense. There was open 
revolt. Both Paymasters, Grenville and Mulgrave, rose 
from his side to speak and vote against him. But he 
maintained his majority. For the Kohilla charge, which 
ho had allowed to be opposed, there had voted 67 
against 119; for the Benares charge there voted 119 
against 79. 

About few incidents of Pitt’s long administration has 
there been so much controversy. Hastings had made 
so sure of his support, and had^ indeed, received it on 8 
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more damning charge ; the j)oint on which he gave his 
vote seemed so comparatively insignificant ; the occasion 
for putting himself in direct antagonism, not merely to 
the King but to his own subordinates, was so small, 
that a score of reasons have been discovered for his 
behaviour. Ife was jealous of Hastings; ho wished to 
draw a red herring across ‘the path of the Opposition; 
he had had a midnight interview with Diindas ; Dundas 
was jealous of Hastings : wo can imagine the hum and 
buz^ of political insects. But there is no necessity for 
any explanation, except the straightforward one that 
after a detailed examination of the charges and answers, 
completed after the Rohilla debate, and discussed at 
length with Dundas, Pitt was led to the conviction that 
he could not defend Hastings, or risk the reputation of 
his Government by associating it with the acts of the 
Hastings administration. Indeed wo now know that this 
was so. The debate on the Rohilla charge was on the 
2d of Jtiie; that on the Benares charge on the 13th of 
June. On the 10th of June Pitt writes to Eden ; “ I have 
hardly hours enough to read all the papers necessary on 
that voluminous article ” (Benares). And Dundas writes 
to Lord Cornwallis, speaking of Pitt and himself : “ The 
truth is, when we examined tlio various articles of 
cliarges against him with his defences, they were so 
strong, and the defences so perfectly unsupported, it 
was impossible not to concur.” That Pitt was not 
deeply chagrined at seeing his great foes absorbed in a 
different campaign, which should engross their energy 
of attack, may readily be believed; but such a con- 
sideration is totally insuflicient to explain a course which 
implied a rupture with his own friends, infinitely more 
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distressing to him than a daily renewal of his accustomed 
conflicts with the Oj)position. It may even be said with- 
out extravagance that, habituated as he was to these con- 
tests, and confident of success in them, he would have 
regretted rather than promoted tlieir cessation. 

The recess was uneventful but for tlie signature of a 
commercial treaty with France, on which Pitt employed 
the polite perfidy of his most recent convert A\'i]liarn 
Eden. AVhcu Parliament met on tlie 23d of Jannaiy 
1787 its conclusion wiis announced, and two days after- 
wards it was laid u})on the table. It was at^ once 
made the subject of bitter attack by Fox, for reasons 
which increase our admiration of the supurliumau parts 
that could obliterate such amazing vagaries. In the 
very language that he reprobated most strongly six 
years afterwards, bo thundered against any connection 
or friendsliii) with France. It may he said that in one 
case he w^as attacking a monarchy, and in the other 
defending a republic. But it was not a of 

government, so far, at any rate, as this speech was 
concerned. “Past experience proved that whenever 
France saw this country weak, and thought her incapable 
of effectually resisting, she seized the opportunity, and 
aimed at effecting her long-desired destruction. If the 
minister would look over the correspondence in the 
Foreign Office he would find the warmest assurances of 
friendship from France up to the very moment of 
breaking with us and joining America against us. It 
was idle, therefore, to hope that she would forget her 
resentment, and abandon a purpose she had so long and 
uniformly endeavoured to achieve.” This was not the 
random rhetoric of faction, but the expression of his 
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matured and deliberate opinion. In November 1785 ho 
had written to Fitzpatrick: “The worst of all is that I 
am far from sure wliether the country in general would 
not like a good understanding with Franco (from the 
vain hopes of a durable peace) better than anything. I 
am sure that any minister who can like it must not only 
be insensible to the interests of his country, but to any 
feelings of personal pride : for, depend upon it, when- 
ever you arc in such a situation the Frencli will 'make 
ycr feel it enough.” 

This strange opposition, though supported by the 
heaviest artillery of Burke and Sheridan and Francis, 
was absolutely futile ; and the address in favour of the 
treaty was carried by 236 to 116. Nothing in all Pitt’s 
career is more remarkable and more creditjible than the 
bold disregard of narrow prejudices and the large 
conciliatory spirit which he displayed 'in framing 
and concluding this treaty.' But the hostility of Fox, 
thoiighipnavailing, was unrelenting and persistent, and 
indeed, with the charges against Hastings, took up the 
greater part of the session. The operations with regard 
to Hastings, so far as they concern the subject matter of 
this book, may be dismissed in a sentence. After the 
most famous of all English orations had been delivered 
by Sheridan, Pitt had spoken in support of the Begum 
charge. This made the impeachment inevitable. A 
formal resolution to this effect was unanimously carried, 
and taken up to the House of Lords by Burke. The 
episode illustrates in the highest degree the power and 
probity of Pitt. He had held Hastings in the hollow of 
his hand. He, and he alone, had pronounced judgment; 
and pronounced it against his own interest. All the forces 
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of politics, with the exception of a small Opposition, were 
in favour of the groat governor. There can bo little doubt 
that had Pitt given his vote for Hastings, he would have 
done what many men, as honest as he, were able con- 
scientiously to do, and would have gratified tlio Court, 
the Oompanj^ and llio mass of the Commons. But his 
amazing authority was not more conspicuous tJian the 
purity of Ids rectitinle. He de<dincd to associate himself 
''vith ' lho.se who hold that the end could justify the 
means, even for the construction of an empire or in the 
atmosphere of the Kast. He gave Ids decision as calmly 
as a judge in chambers ; while T>rituin and India abided 
meekly by the decree of thi^ young gentleman of 
twenty -eight. 

The day may not bo far distant when the most 
memorable event of Pit t's administration will bo reckoned 
to this year; for it was in 1787 that a small colonising 
expo<litioii was sent to Australia. There, by a matchless 
natural harbour, where granite gates yield a filuctant 
entrance to a paradise of waters, they founded a meagre 
settlement, and gave immortality to an obscure minister 
by calling it Sydno}?^. But the most immediately useful 
work of the session was a plan for the consolidation and 
simplification of the various duties levied for purposes of 
revenue. These had gradually lapsed into a condition 
of confusion and complexity, involving groat difficulty 
in collection and some loss to the Exchequer. The 
intricacy of the subject may bo judged from the fact, 
that the remedial resolutions were numbered by the 
hundred, and even the thousand ; and the success of the 
proposal by the eulogy extorted from the truculent 
hostility of Burke. Further detail is beyond the limits 
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of a sketch like this. So, too, is the scandal with 
respect to the Prince of Wales — his debts, his lies, and 
his marriage — which engrossed much of the session, and 
probably all the attention that what is called Society 
had leisure to devote to politics. It is merely necessary 
to observe Pit t’s stern attitude, and absolute refusal to 
agree to any parliamentary address to the King for the 
payment of the Heir Apparent’s debts. He liad not 
long to wait for the result of his action in this matter. 

The health of George IIL seemed to promise a long 
life. As a young man, he had been warned by the 
precept and example of his uncle, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, that the danger of their family lay in a full habit 
of body, and ho had struggled against the hereditary 
tendency to corpulence with energy and success. He 
spent days in the saddle. His passion for exercise wore 
out his stoutest equerries. The simplicity of his daily 
fare >vas such as to excite scarcely less mirth among the 
wags and*wits of London, than the cool solitude of llich- 
mond’s kitchen. But lie had overdone his remedy. 
Already, in 1765, he was said to have been attacked by 
mental aberration. In the autumn of 1788 he was 
again stricken. Of all imaginable accidents the death 
or incapacity of the sovereign seemed the only one that 
c-ould affect the position of the minister. It was known 
that, in either of those events, the Prince of Wales 
would at once dismiss the statesman, who had not 
merely withstood the proposal for the payment of his 
debts, but who was the foe of all his personal and political 
friends. 

It seemed clear that a regent would have to be 
appointed, and the question at once assumed several 
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different phases. Pitt maintained that it was for Parlia- 
ment to name a regent, and to fix his powers ; that it 
was the absolute and undeniable right of the two Houses, 
on behalf of the people, to provide for the revival of 
Avhat he erroneously called the Third Estate. Fox im- 
prudently declared that “in his firm opinion the Prince 
of Wales had as clear, as express a right to assume 
the reins of government, and exercise the power 
of sovereignty <liiring the continuance of the illness 
and incapacity with which it had pleased God to afflict 
His Majesty, as in the case of His Majesty’s having 
undergone a natural and perfect demise;” an opinion 
which the Prince of Wales was compelled to disavow. 
The Parliament of Ireland saw in this dilliculty an 
opportunity of assorting its independence ; and, without 
waiting for the action of the British Legislature, accorded 
an unconditional regency to the Heir Apparent. 

At Westminster the limitations proposed were strict, 
but not unduly so when the nature of the case is con- 
sidered. The view of the Ministry, as stated by them- 
selves, was that, “ while they considered the temporary 
exercise of the royal authority on His Majesty’s behalf and 
during His Majesty’s illness as essentially different from 
the actual possession of the Crown, they have at the same 
time been anxious to extend that authority which they 
could conceive essential or necessary for the temporary 
administration of the King’s power.” Pitt has been 
accused of attempting to maintain an authority inde- 
pendent of the sovereign and Parliament, because his 
Bill handed over the royal household, involving an ex- 
penditure of some je200,000 a year, and vast patronage, 
to the Queen, and therefore presumably to his own 
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coiitiol. It was contended that his action w^as analogous 
to that of Fox in fraining his scheme for India; and 
that similarly he would retain an irresistible infiuenco 
and patronage, w^hich could be affected neither by pre- 
rogative nor vote. 

Those who argued thus ignored the keystone of this 
policy — tlio opinion of the best experts that the King*s 
disord(^r was only temporary. No doubt, when the 
King’s madness was declared, the first impression of his 
physicians was that it was incurable, and under those 
circumstances Pitt prepared for a prolonged exclusion 
from public life. But these doctors spoke with almost 
absolute ignorance of insanity ; and, before the Bill for a 
regency was introduced, Willis, who spoke with almost 
absolute authority, predicted a speedy convalescence. 
The regency, then, for which Pitt was making provision, 
was not one for an indefinite number of years, but for 
at most a few months, or even weeks. Would it then 
have been well for the minister to hand over the King’s 
household, his personal surroundings and personal asso- 
ciates, to the caprice of the Prince of Wales ; that his 
old servants might bo sent about their business to make 
way for the pimps and the blacklegs, the Jack Paynes 
and the George Hangers, who formed the Prince’s Court, 
so that the King’s first returning rays of reason might 
rest upon the faces that he most detested — on the para- 
sites and boon companions of his debauched son ? Such 
a state of things might have renewed the disease of the 
Sovereign, and was, at any rate, wholly unsuited to a 
fleeting and temporary regency. 

Tlie restrictions, however; such as they were, the 
Prince accepted, though with the worst grace in the 
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world. Tho ap. petite o£ the Opposition was not such as 
could iifibrd to wait. “ 1 tliink it certain that in about 
a fortnight we sliall come in,” writes Fox, who counted 
eagerly on obtaining otlico by tbo prerogative of the new 
regent in disregard and defiance of Parliament ; the very 
proceeding which had inspired him with ^wcln piercing 
philippics against his rival five years before. Tho 
Minister prepared to fail with dignity. Ih*. had been, 
indeed, for tho last two years, loss a prime minister 
than a dictator ; he iiilod England, and loomed large in 
Europe, [lo now made unostentatious preparations to 
resume his jrractice as a junior at the, bar. Tho mer- 
chants of T.ondon met, and voted XI 00,000 to place him 
beyond the accidents of politics- Pitt might without 
cavil have taken this oflering, so honouralde to both 
parties. Put ho would not even entertain it. He 
waved it asi<lo with disdain. **No consideration upon 
earth,” lie saiil, “shall ever induce me to accept it.” 
And yet, at tho time, lie was insolvent. 

One maybe jicimittcd to regret tliat he was not allowed 
to pass for a mouth or two from his seat of power to a 
cedi in Tdneoln’s Inn. History, however, was denied so 
picturcs(pie an episode. While the d^egency Bill was 
passing, the King was recovering. Before it was out of 
committee in tho TiOrds he was receiving his ministers. 
Tho situation was almost ludicrous. A week later it 
w'ould have been his duty to give his royal dissent to the 
Regency Bill. The Ministry of Fox, already overdue 
some w-eeks, melted into space. English or Scottish 
rats, like Aubrey and Queensberry, cursed their evil star. 
The rats of Dublin Castle endeavoured to return, not 
wholly without success. As if to show that the humour 
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of the scene was inexliaustiblc, there arrived at this 
juncture the luckless Irish deputation with an absolute 
offer of the regency to the Prince of W«ales. They were 
received with universal hilarity, which their keen sense 
of the ridiculous made them, we may be siu’c, the first 
to feel. Their appearance was the crowning mortification 
of the discomfited Heir Apparent. The dignity of the 
delegation in the presentation of their address, whicli had 
to be accomplished, was indeed preserved by his genial 
grace. But no charm of mariner could disguise the fact 
that Pitt once more reigned suprcinc, and that tlie 
Opposition had once more relapsed into outer darkness. 
For the Alinister enjoyed at once the gratitude of the 
King, the enthusiasm of the masses, and the almost 
blind confidence of Parliament. It was his liighcst 
point of fortune and power ; an elevation that no other 
minister has attained. 

Fortune, moreover, had not exhausted her irony, 
She seemed determined to show how entirely this 
puissant minister was her plaything, lie had found in 
the plenitude of his power that he hold it by the pre- 
carious tenure of the King’s health. Ho was now to 
realise that there ^as another frail life to be ixxkoned 
in that lease of office. While London was illuminating 
for the King’s recovery. Lord Chatham lay mortally ill. 
So grave was his malady that the hunters after Provi- 
dence had fixed on Grenville as the new minister. For 
Lord Chatham’s death, by the gi’ira humour of our con- 
stitution, would have removed Pitt from the Commons 
to the Peers. In the prime of life and intellect, he 
would have been plucked from the governing body of 
the country, in which he was incomparably the most 
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important personage, and set down as a pauper peer in 
the House of Lords. It w(.uld have been as if the 
Duke of Wellington in the middle of the Peninsular 
War had l)een transferred by the operation of constitu- 
tional law tu the government of Chelsea Hospital. 
The system, in v/hich Burke could find no flaw, had 
ruled that the lack of an elder brother should be 
thus punished, and that the accident of an accident 
shouhl have power to blight this great career. Fortu- 
nately for Pitt and for the country. Lord Chatliam re- 
covered. Strangely enough, in this very year. Fox was 
nearly overtaken by a similar calamity. He tvas indeed 
actually addressed as I<or<l Holland, under the belief 
that his nephew was already dead. 

And elsewhere the fates were spinning new tlireads, 
wcavijig itow combinations, and shifting in their most 
tragic mood the circumstance and destiny of the world. 
The cauldron was simmering into which all parties and 
politics and Pitt liimself were to be plunged, to emerge 
in new sliape.s. AVithin three months the guns that 
were fired in London for the King's recovery w^ere 
echoed in Paris as the first signals of the long agony of 
a King's downfall j the Bastille h«d fallen, and the 
French llevoliition had begun. Outside France that 
event most deeply afiected Englishmen, and of all 
Englishmen Pitt^ the spoiled child of fame and fortune. 



CHAPTEK VI 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

While the eyes of all Europe were fixed on Paris, Pitt 
ostentcitiously averted his gaze. He was deaf to the 
shrieks of rage and panic that arose from the convulsions 
of France. lie determinedly set himself, to use the phrase 
of Candide, to cultivate his own garden and ignore all 
othei’s. Let Franco settle her internal affairs as she 
chooses, was his unvarying principle. It is strange to 
read the uneventful record of the flat prosperous years 
as they passed in England from July 1789 to January 
1793, and to contrast them with the contemporary stress 
and tumult in Europe. 

The history of England and of Pitt during this period 
hardly fills a page. Pittfs budgets — to him the most im- 
portant events of the year — are, with one exception, brief. 
The salient questions are questions of emancipation. 
There are two personal episodes, great but not equal : 
.the final dismissal of the intolerable Thurlow, and the 
heroic quarrel between Fox and Burke. ‘Thurlow 
had, as Pitt's Chancellor, both publicly and privately, 
led the opposition to Pitt’s Government. The origin of 
the grudge that produced this scandal cannot now be 
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ascertained : sorno uiignanlcd phrase had probably 
rankled. Thiiiluw relied absolutely on the King, and 
thought himself royally impervious to ministerial change, 
lie had been Chancellor with North, with Fox, and with 
Shelburne ; he could well aOVjtd to snap his fingers at Pitt. 
He was therefore taken by surprise, but blurted out the 
cynical truth: “I did not think that the King would 
have parted with mo so easily. As to that other man 
(Pitt) he lias done to me just what 1 should liave done 
to him if I could.” The schism between Fox and Burke 
is not merely one of the most dramatic scenes and one 
of the most interesting ]»orsonal passages in history, but 
it marks a great epoch in party growdh. A thick crust 
of Whiggism was slouglual off, and there appeared a first, 
raw, callow germ of the Liberalism that was to grow' 
ill silence *for forty years, ami then assume a sudden 
ainl overwhelming [wepondcrance. There w'cre some 
revolutionary symptoms in the country, notably in 
Scotland, where they w'cre most justiliahle ; but system- 
atised repression lia<l liardly yet begun. It was difficult 
to listen to Pitt, and believe that tiiere was anything 
more stirring in the world than the tax on female servants, 
or the subjection of tobacco to excise. There was indeed in 
1790 a ilissolutioii of the Parliament wdiich had now lived 
six years ; but it was uneventful, as it fully renewed the 
mandate to Pitt. Tranquillity was only occasionally in- 
terrupted by the sonorous voice of the Minister, pro- 
claiming, as from a muezzin’s minai*et, the continued 
peace and prosperity of the Empire. Historians liave 
hardly done justice to the dogged determination with 
which Pitt ignored the French Kevolution. 

So far from this being a period of coercion, it was one 
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of almost competing liberalism. Attempts were made — 
reluctantly opposed by the Minister under the pressure of 
the bishops — to repeal, in the interest of nonconformists, 
those obsolete clauses of the Test Act which still remained 
on the statute-book. The demand of Eoman Catholics 
for the abolition of some of the disabling enactments by 
which they were oppressed, was actually acceded to. 
Fox introduced a Bill, substantially the same as one that 
had been ineffectually proposed by Chatham, for enabling 
juries to give a verdict as to the character of an alleged 
libel as well as to the fact of its publication. Ho natur- 
ally received the warm support of Pitt; and the warm 
support of Pitt as natui*ally ensured the bitter hostility 
of Pitt’s chancellor. Thurlow, however, was only able 
to delay the measure for a single session. 

On an even nobler stage than that of* domestic 
emancipation, Fox and Pitt were able to display a 
generous rivalry in the cause of freedom. In 1788 the 
physicians declared that Wilberforco could not live a 
fortniglit. On his death-bed, as he believed, Wilberforco 
exacted from Pitt a solemn promise to undertake the 
cause of the abolition of the Slave Trade. In May, 
therefore, of that year Pitt, ardently supported by Burke 
and Fox, induced the House of Commons to resolve 
unanimously to take the question of the Slave Trade 
into consideration during the next session ; and a Bill 
for its provisional regulation was actually carried. In 
1789 Wilberforce was able to exert his own mellifluous 
eloquence in the cause. But it was in 1792 that Pitt set 
an imperishable seal on his advocacy of the question, by 
the delivery of a speech which all authorities concur in 
placing before any other effort of his genius ; and certainly 
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no recorclod utterance of his touches the imaginative flight 
of the peroration. Jlo ro.se exhausted, and immediately 
before rising was obligt'd to take medicine to enable him to 
speak. Ihii liis prolonged and ])Owerfnl oration showed 
no signs of disability : indeed, for the last twenty niinntos 
he seemed, said shrewd critics, to l)e nothing less thnn 
inspirc<l. lie burst as it wore irito a prophetic vision of 
the civilisation that sliall dawn upon Afrieri, and recalled 
the not less than African harhari.^m of lecathcn Dritaln ; 
exclaiming, as tlio first heains of the morning snn pierced 
the winduw.s of Ikirlianient, and ai>p< aied to sugge.st the 
quotation - 

Nos . . , priini:. equis Oriei)!> aHlavit anlndip, 

Illic sera ruheiis aocendit hnniiia Vesper. 

Fox was hnid in his generous admiration. ‘Windham 
an even more Iio.stile critic, avowed tliai, for the first time, 
lie understood the possible compass of h’.iman eloquence. 
Sheridan, most hostile of all, was even passionate in his 
praise. Orey, who ceded to none in the hitterness and 
expression of his enmity, ceded also to none in his 
enthusiasm of eulogy. To those who consider Pitt a 
sublime parliamentary liack^ greedy of .power and 
careful only of what might conduce to power, his 
course on the Slave Trade, where he had no interest 
to gain, and could only offend powerful supporters, 
may well be commended. 

It is now, however, necessary to turn from the recital 
of home politics to the position abroad, where Europe 
was watching with awe and apprehension the gathering 
portents which presaged some unknown horror of 
convulsioxi. 
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It is doing Pitt no injustice to say that, in the earlier 
years of his administration, his mind was given rather to 
domestic questions than to foreign affairs. The peace 
of 1783 found the vessel of the State, to resume the 
ancient and imperishable metaphor, in so grievous a 
condition that the first object of the captain was neces- 
sarily to repair and refit her, so that at some future date 
she might on».,o more take the seas, though with a less 
imperial bearing. lie had, indeed, to restore vital 
warmth and consist enco to the shattered fragments of 
empire. He had, therefore, at once applied himself to 
place on a permanent and workable footing those novel 
relations, which had been hurriedly adjusted with 
Ireland undei' the pressure of calamitous defeat. Ho 
had strained every nerve to restore the ruined finance 
of the country, which was alwfiys the darMng object 
of his political life. And, moreover, at the head of 
a passive and silent host, lie had to maintain his 
position against the must powerful artillery of debate 
ever directed against a Treasury Bench. What wonder, 
then, if he had but little attention to give to those ex- 
ternal complications in which Great Britain could 
at the best play so subordinate a parti Even during 
the grave crisis in Holland, wliicl^ first forced foreign 
affairs upon his notice, the only letter for months that 
he addressed to our minister at the Hague was to 
inquire as to the operation of the Dutch succession 
duties, in the hope that an analogous tax might furnish 
him with a new financial resource. At the same time 
it would be unfair to Chatham to suppose that foreign 
policy, on which lie so largely built his own fame, occu- 
pied a secondary place in the training of his favourite 
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son. It f iTiTiot be doubted that Pitt would learn from 
his fatlier tliat a foreign policy required firmness and 
puqioso ; that in that, as in other things, vacillation 
was the one unpardonable sin ; but that the arm of this 
country should never be put further forward than it 
could be maintained. Even in those days of exhaustion, 
our means were less inadequate to our ends than now ; 
we were less scattered over the world; r.ad our array, 
relatively to the armies of the Continent, was respect- 
able, and even i)owerfuL Nevertheless Pitt, as wo 
shall see, h/ul to ^Iraw back, although his first steps on 
the Continent were marked with something of the happy 
audacity of Cliatham. 

It was in Holland that his first complication arose. 
On that familiar board all the groat powers of Europe 
wore moving their pawns — the fitful philanthropist, 
Joseph the Second, who had opened the game with his 
usual disastrous energy ; the old fox at Berlin ; the French 
monarchy, still bitten with its suicidal mania of foment- 
ing republics against Great Britain ; and the crafty vol- 
uptuary of St. Petersburg. The game lay ultimately 
between England and Prussia on one side, and France 
on the other, though it is hardly worth recalling now. 
Harris, afterwards Lord Malmesbury, represented the 
English interest with consummate dexterity, but the 
final success lay with the big battalions of Pnissia. 
Nevertheless, honour is due to the firm attitude of the 
British Government ; and the treaties of alliance 
between Great Britain on the one side, and Prussia and 
Holland on the other, marked the first diplomatic 
success that England had achieved for a generation. 

We obtain, too, in this transaction an interesting 
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glimpse of Pitt’s policy. Lord Malmesbury has pre- 
served for us the minutes of a cabinet held on the 23d of 
May 1787. Pitt then said that, though war was only 
a })ossible and not a probable result of the affair, yet that 
the mere possibility should make England pause, and 
consider ^\hctlier anything could compensate for arrest- 
ing the growing afUiienco and prosperity of the country 
— a growth so rapid as to make her in a few years 
capable of grappling with any force that France could 
raioc. lie wjis, in fact, nursing England through the 
convalescence after the American War for the possibility 
of a great effort ; and it was difficult, by any allurements 
of foreign success, to induce him to forsake the course 
which ho had marked out, until the fulness of time 
should come. 

A second complication arose with Spain. ^ That great 
country seemed in the last state of decrepitude. Her 
monarchy and her religion, the bases of her fonner 
splendour, were fast rotting into superstitions ; but she 
abated no jot of her highest historical pretensions. Her 
court was the common ground of priests and game- 
keepers ; her army, navy, and ffnance were a vast scene 
of ruin. Her princes burlesqued even the Bourbon 
passion for the chase, and shrank from no extravagance 
in the name of sport One day they would bombard 
with artillery the 100,000 head of large game that 
haunted the vast domains of Aranjuez ; on another they 
would have a solemn battue of all the little birds that 
ff uttered through the gardens and pecked at the fruit 
And yet Spain was taken almost as seriously by others 
as by herself. Pitt himself, in giving his reasons for 
abandoning the Russian armaments, spoke of the gaining 
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Spain as one of the cliiof objects of the concession. 
She was now governed by that king who was to hand 
over Spain and tlio Indies to Napoleon like a dish 
at breakfast, and vanisli ingloriously out of history with 
his queen and their favourite at Bayonne. In 1789 an 
English vessel was seized off Vancouver Island by two 
Spanish ships of w'ar, and her crew imprisoned on the 
ground that a ti’os])ass liad been coniniittod against tlie 
sovereign rights of Spain. This was not a matter which 
the most pacific minister could afford to ignore ; one 
who loved peace less might have easily fanned England 
into as fierce a flame as was roused by tlic alleged loss 
of Jenkins’s ears. But Pitt kept his negotiations as 
secret as lie coubl. At last, in 1790, a vote of credit had 
to be asked, and the usual measures taken as for a 
possibly iinmcdiato war. The situation w’as further 
complicated by the French Government — tlien a govern- 
ment half-way between the Monarchy and the Terror 
— fitting out a Hoot as a mcasuro of precaution. This 
menace had at least the advantage of showing the 
anxiety of Pitt to avoid all interference or contact with 
Franco. Ho pursued a firm but conciliatory course, and 
the Court of Spain, after one or two mysterious lurches, 
agreed to a convention honourable to England and not 
dishonourable to herself. 

So far all had been well. Without war the minister 
had raised his reputation, and England had once more 
raised her head. It is true that peace had been pre- 
served in the main by the interior complications of 
France. Spain had appealed to France for aid under 
the Family Compact of 1762 ; but the French Assembly, 
in considering the question, had wandered off into 
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constitutional discussions, which indirectly landed her 
in peace ; to which conclusion a naval mutiny at Jircst 
may also have contributed. On this abstention Florida 
Jllanca, the Spanish minister, had grounded the necessity 
of his concession to England. It is also true that Pitt 
had spent over three millions in naval preparations. 
Yet it seems clear that the powerful fleet, thus produced 
“ in the reai first and most perfect state ever known in 
the annals of Great Britain,” as Auckland writes, was 
scarcely less effective than the neutrality of France in 
determining the attitude of Spain; and the heaviest 
peaceful expenditure of this sort is much less costly 
than the smallest European war. 

So far, then, all had been smooth and peaceful and 
ch(3ap. But now a change was to come, Pitt was to put 
out his hand too far, and to be compelled to withdraw it 
with some appearance of discomfiture. If there is one 
point on which history repeats itself, it is this : that at 
certain fixed intervals the Russian Plmpire feels a need 
of expansion ; that that necessity is usually gratified at 
the expense of the Turk ; that the other Powers, or 
some of them, take alarm, and attempt measures for 
curtailing the operation, with much the same result that 
the process of pinning produces on a healthy young 
tree. One of these periods had occurred in 1791. The 
war declared by Catherine II. was running the usual 
course. The Russians had gained several decisive 
victories, and were preparing to reap the fruit of them. 
During the three years and a half that the war had 
lasted, Pitt had not been inactive. A main result of the 
operations in the Netherlands had been the conclusion 
of an offensive and defensive alliance between Holland, 
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Prussia, and Great Britain. In 1788 these powers 
had by their attitude averted the destruction which 
Gustavus III. of Sweden had brought on himself, at the 
hands of the Danes and Russians, in rashly attacking 
the Muscovite Empire. Again, in 1790, they bad had no 
difficulty in detaching Austria, then governed by Leopold 
TL, not merely a prince but a statesman, from the 
Itussian alliance. And now, in 1791, the*^ object was to 
induce Russia to content herself with a smaller share of 
recent conquests than was agi'ceable to her, and more 
especially to insist on the cession by her of the fortress 
of Oczakow at the entnince of the Dnieper into the 
Black Sea, which she had taken with an appalling loss 
of life at the close of 1788. 

Tn this policy of the triple alliance, it is necessary to 
note that Prussia took an eager part, but Holland none. 
Pitt himself was strenuous. Chatham had avowed himself 
“ quite a Russ,” and the traditions of the Whig party had 
pointed in the same direction. But foreign policy neces- 
sarily varies with the varying importance of states. There 
is, indeed, no such a thing as a traditional foreign policy in 
the sense of its being necessary and inevitable, any more 
than, in all conditions of the atmosphere, a ship carries 
the same traditional sails, or a man wears the same 
traditional clothes. The instinct of self-preservation 
guides the European powers with the same certainty as 
weather moves sheep on the hill; it has at different 
periods produced combinations against the dominion of 
Charles Y. and against the dominion of the Ottomans, 
against Franco and against Russia, against Venice and 
against the Pope. On this occasion there was no neces- 
sity for Whigs to be friendly to Russian policy. The 
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Empire of Catherino the Second was a very different 
affair to tho Empire of Peter the Great. It was ab- 
sorbing Poland, it was threatening the Mediterranean, 
it had swallowed the Crimea, it had become a European 
Power. Nevertheless, it might well be questioned, if war, 
without Austria, and with the aid only of Prussia and 
the disabled Porte; war which would certainly check 
the recovery of Great BriUiin and lose the gfiiiis of eight 
years ; and which must be carried on in regions so 
remote, under circumstances so unfavourable, could be 
justified by any such exigency as had arisen. That the 
crisis should have overcome the passionate peacefulness 
of Pitt, his rooted economy, and his devotion to domestic 
policy, shows at least his overwhelming sense of its 
importance. 

On the 28th of March 1791 a short message was 
brought from the King to the House, stating the failure 
of his Government to bring about peace between liussia 
and Turkey, and demanding an augmentation of the 
navy “to add weight to his representations.” Fox 
received this announcement with unusual solemnity, and 
asked for fui tlua- iiiforniatioa Pitt haughtily refused to 
afford more than was furnished in the message — an 
amazing reticence, when tho circumstances are con- 
sidered ; and one which the Foreign Secretary, Leeds, 
himself denounced, after he had resigned. The next 
afternoon was fixed for tho discussion ; and before the 
dawn of another day Pitt had discovered his mistake. 
The country bad had enough of war ; the taste of the 
American campaigns was still hot in the mouth. It had 
never heard of Oczakow, and was not prepared to renew 
lie sacrifices that that swampy spot might remain a 
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Turkish possession. More than that, the Baltic trade 
was- of enormous extent ; its annual value was computed 
at three millions sterling ; the commercial classes were 
ablaze. Woronzow, the Russian ambassador, finding 
out from Leeds wdiat was in contemplation, had gone 
to Fox and excited all the energies of Opposition. 

Nor w^as the Cabinet by any means united. The 
measure, planned outside it, had, so to speak, been rushed 
upon it ; and its ministerial opponents remained . un- 
convinced. Richmond, one of Pitt’s ablest collcaguc.s 
was hostile; Crenvilic, wdiose inducnce over the 
Premier appeared then to be on the increase, always 
cold, waxed colder ; tlic mutes trembled and wavered 
Pitt, his brother, and the (‘hancellor’ had been the 
strongest advocates for action. But Pitt, in sjiite ol 
his enonnotis majoriticjs on the message — 97 to 34 in 
the House of Lords, and 1^28 to 135 in the House of 
Conunons — resolved to recede. lie had received some 
of the secret warnings that forebode the cyclones in 
which Governments go down, Camden, indeed, thought 
the Government would go down. Grafton made his 
sons, both membejrs of Parliament, refuse their support. 
The action, so hurriedly determined, was as hurriedly 
withdrawn. On the 2 2d of March, 1791, the Cabinet 
had agreed to send fleets to the Baltic and the Black 
Sea, and to make a representation jointly with Pi-ussia 
at St. Petersburg, stating that the two allies were 
under the necessity of at once taking part in the war 
against Russia, should satisfactory assurances respect- 
ing Oczakow not be received within a certain definite 
time. The messenger, with the joint representation, set 
off for Berlin on the 27tb; the royal message was 
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delivered to Parliament on the 28 th, discussed and 
voted on the 29th. On the 30th the Cabinet met, and 
showed a disposition to retreat. On the 31st two 
Cabinets were held, at the second of which there w^as a 
general collapse ; so general, that Thiirlow feigned sleep 
to avoid being a party to it. It was determined to send 
a messenger to Berlin to stop the joint representation. 
Leeds witli bpirit declared that, if such a despatch must 
go, it must go without his signature. This, however, 
constituted the least of obstacles; the despatch went, 
and Leeds resigned. 

The whole tmnsaction, from the very inception of 
the policy to its withdrawal, inchiding the parlia- 
mentary debate, had taken just nine days. Able 
writers speak of Pitt’s being warned to recede by 
his declining majorities on this subject. Nothing can 
be more erroneous. The rapidity of action with him 
had been equalled, as we have seen, by the rapidity of 
reaction. He resolved to recede in a space of twenty- 
four hours, during which the one division taken gave 
him a crushing majority. The cool promptitude and 
courage of his retreat, after a lease of power which would 
have made most men headstrong, were rare and admirable. 
Still, it was retreat, absolute and avowed. To dmin tlio 
cup of humiliation to the dregs, Fawkener was sent to 
St. Petersburg to try what he could effect by expostula- 
tion. It needs no great experience of affairs to know 
that, when menace has been attempted and lias failed, 
expostulation is only an opportunity for insult. It was 
an opportunity that Catherine was fully qualified to 
appreciate. Fortunately for her purpose, Adair, the 
friend of P'ox, happened to be at St. Petersburg. On 
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him she heaped every conipliraonfc and caress, while 
Fawkenor was sent empty away. 

The whole transaction is noteworthy for many reasons. 
The shortness of time during which the policy was 
framed and reverse.] is siifliciently remark able. So, too, 
is the unreality of the great majorities in its favour. 
For it is clear that those votes were reluctantly given, 
and would have been turned against the Government 
had the pressure been less, or had the Government 
proce(alcd further. The W(‘aknoss of the snjiport was 
evidently duo to the sudden force of public opinion ; 
which acted with a celerity and a completeness rare in 
the eighteenth century, and amazing under the ciicum 
stances. 

The moot astonlsliing circumstance, however, is the 
undoubted fact that the (Government, with all its over- 
whelming majority, was in imminent daiigerof dissolution. 
Storer, a keen watcher of men and events, wrote that, 
had not Fox been impossible, ho couM easily have 
got into ofHce. Auckland, at least equally acute, tliought 
the same : so, as we have seen, did Camden. Pitt him- 
self acknowledged it. In a letter which he addressed 
to Berlin in explanation of his change of policy, he 
admits that, had ho not receded, he must have fallem 
So great, indeed, was the loss of prestige that nothing 
in all probability saved Pitt, but the fact that Fox was 
the only alternative. 

What was the cause of this catastrophe 1 High 
authorities say the Prussian allianca But it is clear 
that there was too much reluctance at Berlin itself for 
this explanation to bo adequate. The real rival and 
enemy on which Prussian ministers kept their eyes fixed 
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tlien and for near a century afterwards, reigned not at 
St Petersburg but at Vienna. The cause was in reality 
twofold. Pitt saw the danger to the balance of power 
in. Europe from the constantly growing strength of 
Russia ; and emboldened by his pacific successes in Spain 
and in Holland, did not doubt that the armies of Prussia 
and tlie fleets of Great Britain would awe Catherine, 
then entirely without allies, into acquiescence. It is not 
impossible that his calculation was correct. Twice had 
ho played the game of brag successfully, and on the 
whole ho had a right to calculate on a third triumph. 
But his whole plan was nipped in the bud by the one 
element on which he had not calculated, the hostility of 
Parliament and of the country. 

Why then had this not entered into his wilculationsi 
There lies the second cause of his disaster : it was his 
growing isolation. Ahvays secluded, ho had become 
almost inaccessible. Dundas and Grenville were alone 
admitted to his confidence. An inner cabinet, indeed, 
is not unfamiliar to us ; and, as the niuubcrs constituting 
cabinets increase, it must become a recognised institution. 
But Pitt had not the excuse of numbers ; nor, indeed, 
that, of impracticable colleagues. The real reason for the 
limitation of bis confidences was probably his rooted dis^ 
tnist of Thurlow. It was scarcely worth while to summon 
a meeting of the Cabinet that he might bo cursed and 
betrayed by Thurlow. Nevertheless, his solitude was 
a grave disability. He was not in touch with his col- 
leagues, still less with the pulse of the people. Had it 
l)een otherwise he could scarcely have remained in 
absolute ignorance of the stoiin of opposition that hia 
Russian policy was certain to evoka 
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An<l so ends the Oc7.akow incident. Save a gigaoitic 
speech ])y F-ox, it left little b-diind it The place itself, 
like so many spots that have caused, or nearly caused 
f^reat wars, is foi\saken and forgotten. 15ut as an epoch 
ill l*itt's career, an illustration of his weakness and 
liis strength, the transaction possesses a vital interest, ^ 
and deserves tint most clahorate stinly. It.s political 
cfTects eiidiirf d for a considerable time, it relaxed if 
it did not dissolve th.at triple alliance of I^russia, 
Holland, ainl Hroat Britain, which had been so far 
Bitt’s main achievement and object in foreign })olicy. 
It caused a grave disparagement on the Continent of 
Pitt’s judgment and Pitt’s power. Of tin's he reaped 
tlie fruits later. As Thurlow remarked with complac- 
ency of liis chief, tlicre could now bo no dsingcr of war 
while Pitt was in onice ; for, as be bad s'.s allowed this 
disgrace, it was im]K)Ssible to conceive one that he could 
scruple to digest in future. 

Pitt’.s reputation did not merely sutlbr abroad ; it 
was gravely compromised at homo. Tfc had rashly 
menaced^ and hurriedly retracted. To his proud spirit 
the mortification was undoubtedly deep. Burges, then 
under -secretary for foreign affairs, has left a curious 
record of a conversation lie had with Pitt at this time 
(April 19, 1791). Pitt assured him, “On my word of 
honour, that my sentiments, notwithstanding everything 
that has passed, are precisely the same as tliey were, 
and as the Duke of Leeds’s are now. He has had the 
constancy and courage to act upon them in a manner 
which must over do him honour. Circumstances, 
dreadful circumstances, have made it impossible for me 
. to do the same. I am under the necessity of remaining 
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RB I am, in order to avoid consequences of the ino&t 
unpleasant nature; but the Duke has acted nobly 
both to the country and to myself.” The exact im- 
port of these expressions it is not ncces.‘^ary to 
seek ; in the mouth of Pitt they are sufTicicntly remark' 
able. 

Anothei re.snlt, wo have seen, was the resignation 
of Carmarthen, who had succeeded to the dukedom of 
Leeds in 1789. In itself the fact had no importance. 
Leeds was a cypher. He had little capacity. He was 
both vain and pompous. He was incurably indolent. 
It is not, therefore, surprising to find that he had 
become a mere channel and signature stamp for 
despatches drafted by Pitt. The importance of his 
retirement arises from the fact that his successor was 
Grenville. Some have thought that Leeds was slighted 
out of office, to make room for Grenville. But from the 
conversation between Pitt and Burges just quoted, it 
is clear that this is not so. Pitt was anxious to appeiise 
Burges, and to confide to him the name of his new chief. 
But Pitt expressly declared “that from the variety of 
difficulties that have occurred, from the number of 
claims and interests to be discussed, and the multitude 
of things to be taken into consideration, it was impos- 
sible for him to tell with any certainty what that 
arrangement was likely to be,” 

Grenville, who played so considerable a part, has 
dropped out of history from sheer want of sympathy. 
It*is due to that fatal deficiency, congenital and heredi- 
tary with him, that he is now barely remembered as a 
transient and unnoted premier, as the writer of an 
obsolete pamphlet, as a partner in a sumptuous edition 
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af Homer, and for his behaviour to Pitt. Ho was not 
merely one of Pitt’s nearest relations, being by birth his 
first cousin, and having married a Pitt, but he owed 
everything to his great kinsman. Yet he pursued 
Pitt with tl;e most truculent hostility, to the very 
death. What human feeling he possessed was reserved 
for the jobs and sulks of his lirother Buckingham. It 
is strange to road his letters to that moit contemptible 
of human beings, who daily required incense or consola 
tion or gossip or apology. It was a grievance against 
Grenville Unit, wlion Prime Minister, ho did not daily 
piiy his respects to the brother whose vassal ho 
remained. Buckingham frowns; and Grenville’s pro- 
testations of anguish and cimtritlon and devotion rend 
the air. It w'as a grievance against (irenville when 
he did not, regardless of his oath, transmit cabinet 
secrets to this benignant relative ; and again he has to 
kiss the dust. Great potentates have been found 
after death to have always worn some mortifying gar- 
ment next the skin ; Buckingham was Grenville’s hair 
shirt 

Grenville was, or became, the typical Whig of hia 
day ; for Fox and Burke, with their blaze of passion and 
genius, were hardly Whigs; they were extremists, one 
way or another, and the pure V^hig hated extremes. 
They were the gladiators and associates of those sublime 
personages; they were with them, not of them. Fox 
perhaps was rather a Liberal than a Whig ; and Liber- 
alism represents less the succession to, than the revolt 
against Whiggery : Burke was a unique and undefinable 
factor in politics, for both parties may claim him, and 
both with justice. The Whig creed lay in a triple divine 
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nglit : the divine right of the Whig families to govern 
the Empire ; to be maintained by the Empire ; to prove 
their superiority by humbling and bullying the sovereign 
of the Empire. Greuville was an admirable embodiment 
of this form of faith. By accident rather than by choice, 
he became the leader of the Whigs, and Fox^s superior 
minister; ho and his brothers each lived on enormous 
Binecures, Buckingham’s amounting, it is said, to £25,000 
a year ; while his tactless treatment first of the King, and 
then of the Itegent, had much to do with the long ex- 
clusion of the Whigs from office. Ilia pride and his 
prinoi[)le were so equally unbending that he was 
apt to confouud the two. It is fair to say that it 
was not only kings tliat he treated like dirt ; for, as he 
himself acknowledged, not prematurely, when he was 
Prime Minister, ho was utterly incompetent to deal with 
men ; and when he was Secretary of State our foreign 
relations suffered from that deficiency. Fox, when in 
the closest alliance with him, groaned under his im- 
practicability. By 1797 it is clear that Pitt found him 
extremely difficult to deal with. Wilberforce notes in 
July 1797, “Grenville and Pitt very like breaking friend- 
ship.”* The familiar allusions to Grenville in Pitt’s 
private letters to Wellesley amply confirm this view. 
Most significant of Pitt’s experience of him is the fact, 
that, in the sketch of a combined administration which 
he drew up in 1804, he substituted Fitzwilliam as 
Secretary of State aud relegated Grenville to the Presi- 
dency of the Council. 

It was not only impediments of temper and 
character that caused Grenville to remain so long 
out of office. From the time of Pitt’s death, it is 
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clear that ho ceased to care about politics. Perhaps 
that blow had really cut deej)er than appeared on 
the surface. lie tliat as it may, Grenville was ob- 
viously not reluctant to leave ollico in 1807, and 
certainly never siiowed an}'^ wish to re-enter it. lie 
was not in harmony with his party as to the war. He 
had achieved all that his ambition sought. He was so 
amply, but so strangely, provided for by the State, that 
the very nature of his sinecure, tlie holder of which was 
supposed to audit the First Lord of the Treasury’s 
accounts, was an obstacle to his holding the Premier- 
ship ; while its income made life too easy. More than 
that, to so proud a man, the Buckingham system, of 
which he was a part, must have made politics unendur- 
able. To so guide a flying squadron of borough 
nominees as to compel the change of a marquises coronet 
into a duke's, was more than Grenville could stomach, 
but more than he could avoid. The enchanting shades, 
the rare shrubs, and the rare books of Dropmore became 
to him what St. Anne's had been to Fox. Poor devils 
like Sheridan might groan, hut they were of no account. 
The oligarchy had made up its mind to remain in the 
country. “ Lords Grey and Grenville " had issued their 
decrees, and would hardly deign to come to London to 
pick up the seals. It is to Grenville’s freezing indiffer- 
ence that we mainly owe the long monopoly of the Tories j 
disastrous in training to the Wliigs, and in loss of power 
to the country. To him wo owe it that Horner never 
served the public as a minister ; that Brougham never 
knew the cares and responsibilities of such service until 
too late to benefit by them ; that Grey (though he him- 
self was also to blame) was unable to complete his 
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second year of office until ho was sixty-six; and that 
a fair growth of political buds never blossomed at all 
With many talents and some qualities, Grenville’s career 
cannot be pronounced fortunate, either for himself or his 
countiy. 



CHAPTER VTr 

TTIK SlIADOAV OK TJIK K10'.N(-H KK.VOTJJTION 

AriKii the affair of the Russinn armament Pitt turned 
his back upon Europe ; and he had * good reason for 
doing so. lie had been compelled to swallow a mortifi- 
cation that his proud spirit could not easily forgot ; he 
had learn'e<l that in foreign aflairs Parliament is an un- 
known quantity ; and that in Great Britain the im- 
mediate certainties of trade generally outweigh the most 
elaborate views of ultimate advantage. Moreover, he 
saw the storm-cloud overhanging France — no man could 
say where it would break or how far it would extend — 
and that it was obviously the interest of this country 
that it should pass over our islands and spend itself 
elsewhero. 

No English minister can ever wish for war. Apart 
from the inseparable dangers to our constitution and 
our commerce, his own position suffers sensible detri- 
ment. He sinks into a superior commissary ; he can 
reap little glory from success ; he is the Arst scapegoat of 
failure. He too has to face, not the heroic excitement 
of the field, but domestic misery and discontent; the 
heavy burden of taxation, and the unpopularity of 
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the sacrifice which all war entails. If this be true of 
every minister, with how much gi-eator force does it 
apply to Pitt. The task tliat he had set himself was to 
raise the nation from the exhaustion of tiie American 
war ; to repair her finance ; to strengthen by reform the 
foundations of the constitution, and by a liberal Irish 
policy the bonds of Empire. At this very moment he 
was meditating, we are told, the broadest ajiplication of 
free-trade principles — the throwing oj)en of our ports 
and the raising of our revenue entirely by internal 
taxation. He required, moreover, fifteen years of tran- 
quillity to realise the fulness of the benefit of his 
cherished Sinking Eund. His enthusiasm was all for 
peace, retrenchment, and reform ; he had experienced 
the difficulty of actively intervening in the affairs of 
Europe ; he had no particle of that strange bias which 
has made some eminent statesmen believe themselves to 
be eminent generals ; but he had the consciousness of a 
boundless capacity for meeting the real requirements of 
the country. Had he been able to carry out his own 
policy, had France only left him alone, or even given him 
a loophole for abstention, he would have been by far the 
greatest minister that England has ever seen. As it was, 
he was doomed to drag out the remainder of his li^ in 
darkness and dismay, in wrecking his whole financial 
edifice to find funds for incapable generals and for 
foreign statesmen more capable than honest, in post- 
poning and indeed repressing all his projected reforms. 

To no human being, then, did war come with such a 
curse as to Pitt, by none was it more hated or shunned 
VVliat made his position the more galling was that there 
could not have been a more inauspicious moment for 
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war. Strangely enough, the fourteen years from the 
outbreak of the French ^volution to the Peace of 
Amiens — from 1789 till 1802 — formed an almost un- 
broken succession of bad harvests, and that of 1792 was 
one of the worst of the series. There was, moreover, a 
commercial crisis of the first magnitude, unconnected 
altogether with any prospect of hostilities. For, indeed, 
up to within a few weeks of the actu-d declaration 
there was no sign of apprehension of war in any brand . 
of trade; the country had rightly judged Pitt, and was 
confident of his determination to preserve peace. From 
otlier causes, however, there were, in November 1792, 
no fewer than 105 ])ankruptcies — almost double the 
number recorded of any previous month. And Avhereas 
the number of such failures in 1791 had been 7C9 and 
in 1792 934, in 1793 there were 1956 ; of which as many 
as twenty -six were those of country banks. In April 
1793 Parliament had to intervene, and authorise advances 
amounting to £5,000,000 in Exchequer bills to leading 
merchants on good security. It was, then, at a moment 
of acute commercial and agncultural crisis that this most 
pacific and commercial of ministers found himself con- 
fronted with a war of the very first magnitude. 

is probable that on tho continent of Europe he 
still stands higher than any of his contemporaries and 
successors as having headed tho great league against 
Franca Never was there a more involuntary distinction. 
If wo can fancy Lord Eldon complimented for his per- 
formance of the Carmagnole, or Wycherley upon his 
theology, we can form some idea of the feelings with 
which Pitt up to 1793 would have regarded such a 
reputation. It is true that, when he was driven to 
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fighfc, he fought with all his might and main; no 
prudent minister could do^lpherwise : that is a matter 
of conduct and of metliod, not of princi])le. But the 
fiupreuie and salient point is that there was no man 
ill England more resolutely determined on peace and 
non-intervention; and that he pushed his ostentatious 
ignorance of the j'roccedings in Franco, and indeed of 
the proceedings of Europe, to the verge of afifcctation. 

Let us see how this matter stands; and take the 
positive evidence of his own pen and of his own lips. 
At first it is cpiitc clear that Pitt considered the French 
Revolution as a matter which concerned France alone ; 
but wliich by, disabling her, made a peaceful policy more 
easy for England. On the day of the taking of the 
Bastile, in ignorance of course of that event, he writes : 
“ This scene, added to the prevailing scarcity, makes that 
country an object of compassion even to a rival/* Fox 
too in February 1790 delivered a great speech against 
any augmentation of the peace establishment. “Had 
France,” he cried, “remained in that formidable and 
triumphant state by which she was distinguished in the 
year 1783, I should have been the first to applaud such 
an augmentation. ’* Ho described her as now, however, 
“ in a state which could neither fill us with alarm nor 
excite us to indignation.” “If fortune has humbled 
the pride and ambition of this mighty empire, if 
the anarchy and confusion incidental to such a 
revolution has struck her people with inertness and 
inactivity, why should wo dread her sudden declara- 
tion of hostilities?” Small blame, perhaps, attaches 
to Fox for this extremely imperfect appreciation 
of an unprecedented situation; on the other hand, 
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in tho teeth of such declarations it is unwise to claim 
foF him any superior poI^Pof pi-oscionce. Pittas reply 
was no leas remarkable. ‘‘The present convulsions in 
Prance must sooner or later terminate in general harmony 
and regular order, and though the fortunate arrange- 
ments of such a situation may make her more formidable, 
they may also j’ender her less obnoxious .v a neighbour. 
I hope I may rather wish as an Englishman for that, 
respecting the accomplishment of which I feel myself 
interested as a man, for the restoration of tranquillity in 
Prance, though that appears to mo to be distant. When- 
ever the situation of Franco shall becoino restored, it 
will prove freedom rightly imdcrstood, freed qm result- 
ing from good order and good government ; and thus 
circumstanced Franco will stand forward as one of the 
most brilliant pioncerd of Europe : she will enjoy that 
just kind of liberty which 1 venerate, and the invalu- 
able existence of which it is my duty as an Englishman 
to cherish. Nor can 1 under this predicament regard 
with envious eyes an approximation in neighbouring 
states to those sentiments which are the characteristic 
features of every British subject.” “And," he con- 
cluded, “ wo must endeavour to improve for our security, 
happiness, and aggrandisement those precious moments 
of peace and leisure w^hich are before us.” It will 
be observed that the tone of the minister is one of 
almost patronising friendship. Yet within a year or 
two he was to be universally denounced as the ruthless 
and inveterate enemy of the new state of things in 
France. 

In October 1790 he writes to Hugh Elliot: “This 
country means to persevere in the neutrality which it 
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has hitherto scrupulously observed with respect to the 
internal dissensions of Filf^e, and ‘ from which it will 
never depart unless the conduct held there should make 
it indisper sable as an act of self-defence. ... Wo are 
sincerely desirous of preserving peace and of cultivating 
in general a friendly intercourse and understanding 
between the two nations.” Again, in July 1791, ho 
writes to his mother ; “ We are all anxious spectators of 
.the strange scone in France,” and by underlining the 
word “spectators” he emphasises the attitude ho was 
determined to maintain. 

It is, however, in February 1792 that we obtain the 
most remarkable view of his mind on this subject. It was 
then that ho delivered that famous survey of the finance 
of tlie country which has been noticed as the exception to 
his commonplace budgets of these four years. In it ho 
repealed taxes, ho added to the Sinking Fund, he reduced 
the prcAUOus vote for seamen by 2000 men — from 18,000 
to 16,000 — he declined to renew the subsidy for the 
Hessian mercenaries. And to raise hopes of further 
reductions ho declared that: “Unquestionably there 
never was a time in the history of this country when 
from the situation of Europe wo might more reasonably 
expect fifteen years of peace than at the present 
moment.” This, it may be said, is a random ex- 
pression in debate. Even in a budget speech, an 
eloquent and sanguine Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
be betrayed into a flash of extravagance by the high 
.. hopes that he entertains and excites. On the contrary, 
this was a speech as to which extraordinary means were 
taken to supplement the imperfect reporting arrange- 
ments of that day. Moreover, this uniLsually accimite 
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result was submitted to Pitt, and the speech is one oi 
the two, or at most three, which ho corrected for publica- 
tion. So far, therr, from this being a haphazard utterance 
of impulse, it may be considered, delivered as it wac 
after three years of watching and waiting, sj)ccial]j 
reported and p*ersonally revised, as one of the most 
mature expre-^siotis of Pitt’s most delibcrnto opinions. 
Notliing, pcrhaj)s, can more than tin’s impress tlie reader 
who remembers that within twelve months the great war 
betwce.n France /ind England ha<l begun. But Pitt’s 
letter of the 13th cf November 1792 to Lord Stafford 
is, if possible, still more remarkable. TTo was writing 
within ten weeks of the commencement of liostilitics, 
and says: “However unfortunate it would be to find 
this country in any shape commit ted ; ” and fiirther ; 
“Perhaps some opening may arise which may enable us 
to contribute to the termination of the war between dif- 
ferent powers in Europe, leaving France (which I believe 
is the best way) to arrange its own internal affairs as it 
can,” It will be perceived that he still speaks as a 
mere speckitor of the war in Europe, and as a supporter 
of the sound and wliolesome policy \vith regard to 
Franco which he had always advocated ; this but a few 
days before Franco had declared tlio Scheldt open, and 
her readiness to overturn every established government 
in Europe. 

Grenville’s language is even stronger. He was at 
this time, it wall be remembered, Pitt’s Foreign Secre- 
tary. Six days before the letter last quoted, (November 
7 , 1792 ), ho wites : “ Portugal and Holland will do what 
we please. IFe shall do nothing, . . . All my ambition 
is that I may at some time hereafter . . . have the 
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inexpressible satisfaction of being able ... to tell my- 
self that I have contributed to keep my own country 
at least a little longer from sharing in all the evils of 
every sort that surround us. I am more and more con- 
vinced that this can only he done by keqnng wholly and 
entirely aloof — ^and he continues in the siime spirit. 

This language was fully embodied in action, or rather 
inaction. In spite of many provocfitions, the Govern- 
ment preserved a severe neutrality. They would have 
nothing to do with the expedition of Bruns\vick, towards 
which they preserved rather an unfriendly than a friendly 
attitude. They indeed recalled Gower, the ambassador 
in Paris, after the events of the 10th of August 1792, but 
that was because the King to whom ho was accredited 
was actually suspended, and soon afterwards deposed ; 
so that his mission had terminated, and ho had no longer 
any functions to discharge ; while the fact that an insult 
to his person or domicile was possible in the convulsed 
condition of Paris, made his presence there an actual 
danger to peace. They ordered Chauvelin, the ex-envoy 
of France, to leave England after the execution of Louis 
XVI. ; but public sentiment left no choice in that matter, 
and Chauvelin had been actively employed, since his 
official character had ceased, less as a diplomatic than 
what is known in police language as a provocative agent. 
On the other hand, they saw Belgium, and what is more, 
Antwerp, seized by France, but they determined not to 
make either event a cause of war. It may safely be said 
that few ministries would have remained so passive. 
They witnessed the promulgation of a policy of universal 
disturbance, which culminated in the decrees of the 
I9th of November and the 15th of December 1792 
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The first of these ciccreos promised assistance to all 
nations that should revolt against their governments, 
and was accorilualod by the constant recej)lioii ol 
ICnglish deputations to whom the Convention promised 
early “liberty”; M'hile the second compelled all ter- 
ritories occupied by the French to accept the new 
French institutions. As the French had seized Savoy 
and the i^ow Countries, and the Khiiio Pro- 

vinces of Cerinany, Iheie w.1.3 an ample area, for its 
execution. 

By these decrees the French Government had not 
merely placed all mtinarcliies on their defence, hut 
goaded them into war. Kor were they merely ab- 
stract declarations; they ^vero accentuated by constant 
promises of act itni. A few days after their promulgation 
a dcputiitioTi from Groat Pritain, which came to intimate 
its intention of overturning the British Government, 
was received with rapture )>y the Convention, which 
assured the delegates that the day was at hand when 
France wajuld bo able to congratulate the National 
Assembly of England. Those deputations were numer- 
ous ami frequent, and were invariably^ received with the 
same incendiary assurances. Franco, in fact, W'ould not 
leave other countries alone — woiihl not leave England 
alone. By so doing she discu'med the most ardent and 
powerful advocate in England for peace at almost any 
cost — the Prime Minister himself. 

It can hardly be denied that the Government pushed 
their neutrality to an extreme point. On the publi- 
cation of the decrees, however, — these being the open 
declaration of a proselytising policy which was at the 
moment being carried into effect by arms, — ^aiid when 
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the navigation of the Scheldt was thrown open, this 
imperturbability began to give way. The navigation of 
the Sclioidt had been assured to the Dutch by the treaty 
of Westphalia. It had been repeatedly guaranteed by 
the Powers ; by France herself in 1785 ; and by Pitt in 
the name of Great Britain more solemnly and specially in 
1788. The French now declared these provisions abro- 
gated by the law of nature, and the Scheldt to bo an 
open river. It was impossible for Pitt to pass by his 
own treaty of 1*788, Avithout a violation of good faith, so 
signal as to bo reniaikablo even at the time of the 
second partition of Poland. But, on wider grounds, the 
danger to Europe was more universal. To allow that 
the French Government were in possession of a law of 
nature Avhich supersevled all treaty obligations, {iml the 
copyright and application of Avhich rest oil exclusively 
with them, was to annihilate the whole European system. 
On this point, hoAvever, the French Avero firm. They 
were ready to explain aAvay the decree of the 19th of 
November, but on the question of declaring the Scheldt 
open, and open by the operation of natuial law, they 
Avould give no satisfaction at all, Miueover, it was 
certain that an inA'a.sion of Holland AA'as being prepared ; 
and the treaty of 1788, Imrcly four years old, compelled 
Pitt, Avithout any possibility of evasion, to come to the 
assistance of the Suites. 

It became clear now, even to those most uinvilling to 
see, that war Avas inevitable. I'hen came the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. A universal shudder ran through 
England. The nation went into mourning. The play- 
houses were closed. ALiret, afterwards Due de Kassano, 
who was secretly in London as a Bcmi-diplomatic agent, 
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Bilid that he could not leave the house for fear of being 
exposed to the “ insults and ignorant ferocity ” of the 
populace. The King could not leiive his palace without 
being s»irroimded by crowds demanding, insbint war. 
A fortnight before, Fox bad been nearly turned out of a 
vestry meeting at St. Gcorgo*s. But the feeling then, 
which this circumstance proves to have been sutliciently 
bitter, was faint compared to the horror excited by the 
death of Lonis. Yet Maret wrote days after that event 
that Bittwas still sincerely anxious for peace. There 
ic something pathetic in this flash of light thrown on 
the lonely figure, clinging to hope with the tenacity of 
despair. As it fades, the darkness closes, and the Pitt of 
peace, prosperity, and reform disappears for over. 

While Marct was writing his report, war was already 
decreed. On the 1st of February 1793 the French Con- 
vention — moved, as Maret said, by stockjobbers, or as 
Roland said, by the necessity of finding employment for 
armed desperadoes — declared war on the rulers of Great 
Britain and Holland, Pitt cherished one last sanguine 
belief. He was confident that the condition of her 
finances would make it impossible for Franco to wage war 
for more than a short time ; just as a few years later he 
is said to have assured the House of Commons that he 
could SCO his way to one more loan of twenty millions, 
but that then the credit of England would bo exhausted. 
Both forecasts were probably correct according to ex- 
perience; but the French Revolution was destined to 
annihilate the guidance of experience, and to elicit un- 
suspected powers both in Franco and in England. At 
any rate, Pitt entered on the contest under the firm 
faith that any war with France must necessarily be brief. 
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'IVo points remain to be noticed. AVhy, if Pitt Wii« 
BO much opposed to war, did he not resign ] The answer 
is simple. His resignation would not have prevented 
war in any ciise. Ho had, moreover, no excuse or col- 
ourable ground for resignation. Ho could not go to 
the King or to Parliament and say, “I liave resigned 
because 1 would not go to war. The case for war has 
arisen under a treaty I concluded with infinite pains 
four years ago. Yet, rather than avert the very danger 
against which it was framed, I wish to resign and let 
others fight for my treaty.” The bare statement of the 
case needs no fimthcr domonstnition ; he would simply 
have been succeeded ])y a minister much more warlike 
and much less cjipablo than himself. 

The other matter is this. A fatuous busybody called 
Miles has loft it on record that (b:orgo HI. bullied 
Pitt into war. Put this story is on the face of it un- 
true; has, indeed, not the remotest plausibility. The 
date given for the transaction is 1791. If the story be 
true, Pitt ought to have been dismissed in tliat year, for 
it was not until November 179:3 that the hare possibility 
of going to war occun*ed to him. The authority given 
for this preposterous sUtement is !Moira, wlio declared 
that he was to have succeeded Pitt at the Treasury. 
That George III. should dismiss Pitt to take to his 
counsels the bosom friend of the Prince of Wales, would 
seem to reveal a fit of lunacy of which we have no other 
record. The relations between Pitt and George TIL 
were very far from being of this nature. It is no dis- 
paragement to either to say that the King would not 
have ventured to send such an ultimatum to Pitt ; nor 
at first did he feel any great hostility to the popular 
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movcTncnt in France. The royal sentiments with regard 
to the war were transparent enough. It does not need 
a Rochcfoucault to uiiderst^ind that the first humiliations 
of that French Court, which had so largely contributed 
to secure the iudcpeiiJenoo of the United States, were 
observed ^Wthout poignant disj)loasuro at St. James’s 
And, up to the lust moment, the King, as Elector of 
Hanover, maintained an absolute neiitriility. But when 
monarchy v/as abolished, and the monarch a prisoner, 
the drama became uiirolieve.d tiagedy. Then, no doubt, 
the King was aiovious for war; and at the end of 1792 
I'ilt liad lost every weapon by which Im could o])poso it. 
riint, however, is a very difierent inat(,cr from the King’s 
sending word to Pitt that ho must either go to war or 
make way for ^loira. 

It is, thou, ribundantly manifest from every source of 
ovidenro that 'svar was forced on the F4nglisli Ministry j 
that Pitt carried to an extreme his anxiety to avoid it; 
that his rc.sigiiation could not have averted it ; and tliat 
in any case it was impossible for him as a man of honour, 
or a serious statesman, to resign. We shall see, w’^hen 
war had begun, his constant endeavours to put an end 
to it. Whether he was a great war-minister, as he is 
generally considered, or an incapable war-minister, as he 
is called by Macaulay, ho is certainly the most strenuous 
peace-minister that ever held oflice in this country. 



CIIAPTKE VIII 

WAR 

It does not seem Tiocessary in a sketch of Pitt’s career 
^to enter at largo into the incidents of the war that raged 
from February 1793 to the preliminaries of the Peace of 
Amiens in 1801. Its first incident as concerns Groat 
Britain was that an aniiy was sent to Flanders under 
the Duke of York, to act in conjunction with an Austrian 
army under the Prince of Coburg. F rom February to 
August, (1793), the French sustained an unbroken series 
of disasters. Dumouriez was defeated at the battle of 
Neerwinden, and deserted to the enemy. Belgium fell 
into the hands of Austria. May once with a garrison 
of twenty, and Valenciennes with a garrison of eight 
thousand men surrendered to the allied forces. Toulon 
admitted an English fleet. But the French were stimu- 
lated and not cowed by these reverses. They called 
the whole population to arms. They set in array a 
million of soldiers. Naturally brave, but now inspired 
with the last heroism of patriotism and despair, they 
turned the tide of fortune. York was driven from Dun- 
kirk with the loss of all his heavy artillery. The 
Austrians were defeated at Wattignios. The internal 
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enemies of the Repiihlic were ruthlessly crushed. Lyons 
fell, and Marseilles. Hie royalists of La Vendee were 
scattered and slaughtered. Toulon was taken and intro- 
duced Napoleon l^o the world ; — a heavier blow to the 
allies than the loss of a score of fortresses or armies. A 
few months later, by a strange freak of fate, he became 
a subject of the King of Groat Thitaiii, when Corsica 
proclaimed herself a monarchy under the sovereignty of 
George Til. I*r\issia l^ogan to withdraw from the war, 
preferring the tangible advantages of an immediate share 
of Poland to the much more doubtful possibilities of a 
problematical partition of France. The Austrians wore 
overthrown on tljc historical battlefields of Worth and^ 
Weissonburg j while Brunswick once more displayed bis 
sinister strategy in a rotrograilo movement. 

In the succeeding year (1791) the battle of Flourus, 
followed by a retreat of the Aust rians, which is explained 
less by that defeat than the policy of their government, 
put an end to the campaign of Flanders ; Belgium and 
Holland fell into the hands of the French. The Gorman 
Emperor, who had come to witness victory, returned to 
Vienna. Coburg and York wore recalled. On their 
eastern frontier the French repelled the Prussians, and 
on their southern, the Spaniards and the Portuguese. 
So great was the clFect of their successes that, at the 
opening of the parliamentary session, on the 30th of 
December 1794, there were several motions urging 
negotiation, two of them brought forward by Wilber- 
force. 

As some set-off to this picture, it may be recorded 
that the English had captured the French settlements 
in India and a few West Indian islands; ^ihile, at the 
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famous battle of the 1st of Juno 1794, Lord Howo 
secured a crushing victory over the licet of Franca 

To the British Government alsp occurred a signal 
advantage for the future conduct of the war by the 
adhesion of a number of the principal AMiigs. Portland, 
the ex -Prime Minister, and Windham, a brilliant but 
fantastic orator ; Lord Sponcor, an administrator of signal 
ability, and I.ord Fitzwilliam, a great noble of less tact 
than character, joined the Government ; and the moral 
effect produced by their accession was greater than any 
personal assistance that they could render. It gave a 
^national character to the Administration and to the war. 
It reduced the Opposition in the House of Commons to 
something loss than fifty; a little later, and they were 
able to travel with comfort in two hackney coaches. 

As the war continued, the superiority of France 
increased. In April 1795 Prussia, in Juno Sweden, and 
in July Spain came to terms with the triumphant 
Republic. A limited consolation might perhaps bo 
derived from the fact that the Court of Vienna con- 
tinued its readiness to receive subsidies from England ; 
but in other respects it showed little activity, though its 
armies under Clairfait gained some unfruitful victories 
in the autumn. Pitt’s Government displayed a singular 
but luckless energy. Windham, the now War Minister, 
built his greatest hopes on an expedition of French 
aristocrats and malcontents to Quiberon Bay ; but this 
force, sumptuously provided with money and munitions 
of war, and supported by a powerful licet, was pulverised 
by Hoche as soon as it landed. In the West Indies 
the English arms lost ground. On the other hand, the 
Empire was enriched by the splendid acquisitions of the 
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Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon. Pitt's hopefulness was 
in no degree diminished. Ho wrote to Addington 
(October 1795) that he trusted to open his budget before 
Christmas. “ If that goes off tolerably well,” bo added; 
it will give us peace before Easter." 

Ill 1796 a genend election refreshed Pitt's majority, 
Wliilc it was piocccding, he sent on his own responsibility 
a subsidy of £1,200,000 to Austria, — a grave act, fiercely 
censured by the (Jpposition, and only condoned by a 
devoted House of Commons, on the express stipulation 
that it should not bo considered a precedent. Ho was 
rewarded by the recall of Clairfait and the substitution^ 
of tho Archduke Charles, — a young princo whoso con- 
summate generalship was sometimes crippled by physical 
disabilities, and more often by tho pedantry or jealousy 
of his own Govornmeut, but who stands forth as one of 
the most brilliant opponents of Napoleon. Ho at once 
defeated Jourdan, and drove the French back across tho 
Khino. In tho West Indies, Great Britain also secured 
some advantages. But all was darkened and eclipsed by 
tho Italian campaign of tho irresistible Bonaparte ; while 
Spain and Prussia entered into distinct alliance with 
Franco. 

This year (1796) began and ended with determined 
overtures for peace on the jmrt of Pitt. In the 
previous December (1795), tho minister had brought a 
royal message to Parliament, declaring that the estab- 
lishment of a new constitution in France (that of the 
Directory) offered facilities for negotiation. In March, 
Pitt made an earnest and genuine overture for a general 
pacification, through Wickham, our envoy in Switzer- 
land ; but it was ungraciously received, and was rejected 
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Again, in October, Lord Malmesbury, a diplomatist of 
the highest distinction, was sent to Paris. But as had 
happened in March, the envoy’s instructions to insist on 
the ovacuation''of the Netherlands by France rendered 
negotiation fruitless. On the 19th of December (1796) 
he was ordered to leave France within forty-eight hours. 
Four days earlier, p. French fleet, \nth an army under 
General Hoche, had sailed for the invasion of Ireland. 
The expedition was, however, wdiolly unsuccessful. The 
weather was unfavourable; the fleet was scattered; 
Hoche was in one portion, the army in another ; both 
returned separately to France, and the hopes of IHsh dis- 
content were postponed. A slighter enterprise of a 
filibustering character directed against south-western 
England completely failed. A far greater effort was, 
moreover, crushed in its inception. It had been calcu- 
lated that by a junction of the Dutch, the French, and 
the Spanish fleets, another and more fortunate Armada 
might effect the invasion of England. But the great 
victory of St. Vincent, fought on the 14th of February 
1797, by which Jervis and Nelson crushed the Spanish 
contingent, blighted these hopes. 

The year 1797, which opened so brilliantly, was 
destined to be the darkest and most desperate that 
any British minister has ever had to face. In April, 
Austria, England’s last ally, laid down her arms and 
concluded a preliminary treaty of peace at Leoben 
(April 7, 1797). France was now free to turn her 
victorious armies and her inexhaustible resources to the 
destruction of England; and she was determined to 
do so. 

At this moment Great Britain was paralysed. The 
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Navy, that had just given iresh courage to the nation, 
was now to deal a blow which struck at the heart and 
stopped the circulation of the Empire. In the middle 
of April, the crows of the Channel Fleet at Portsmouth 
rose in rebellion, dismissed their officers, and hoisted the 
red flag. Their grievances were great, their demands 
were moderate; and thcbO had to be co:^ ceded with a 
full amnesty. By the end of April the mutiny was over 
At the beginning of May^, lioAvevcr, it broke out again and 
spread to Sheerness. Here it assumed a graver aspect, 
and bore all the marks of being inspired by revolution- 
ary agencies outside. There was, indccrl, no sympathy 
between the two movements. The sailors at Spithead 
sent word to the sailors at Sheerness that their conduct 
was a “ scandal to the nan\e of British seamen.” Never- 
theless, the Government was as much disjibled by the 
one as the other. The fleet with which Duncan was 
blockading the coast of Holland joincil the rebels, with 
the exception of two ships. With these the Admiral 
kept signalling as if to the rest of his squadron : a mild 
stratfigem, on which, however, the safety of England 
depended, and which was happily successful. In these 
days the news would have been flashed to every nook 
of Europe, and Britain would have lain at the mercy of 
her enemies. Fortunately neither the French nor the 
Dutch had any idea of our condition. 

The mutiny lasted five weeks and spread all over the 
world. It smouldered in the victorious fleet of Jervis; 
who, however, suppressed it with a prompt and masterful 
hand. The crew of the Hermwne^ cruising near Porto 
Bico, outraged by the inhumanity of their captain, killed 
all their officers, and delivered their ship to the Spaniards 
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At tho Cape of Good Hope, the British squadron was in 
open revolt, but was brought back to discipline by tho 
ready firmness of tho Governor and Admiral. Tho 
artillerymen at Woolwich were tampered with. There 
was an attempt to seduce the army. What a position for 
a country engaged in a life-and-dcath struggle with a 
triuin[)hant enemy 1 Never in the history of England was 
there a daikcr hour. The year had begun indeed with 
one great naval victory, and wjis destined to close with 
another. But these isolated successes foraicd tho solo 
relief to a scene of perpetual gloom. Our generals and 
armies had been so uniformly unfortunate that we had 
no longer a foot on the cotitinont of Europe. On land 
our gi’eat foe was everywhere triumphant. Wo wore en- 
tirely on the defensive. Two invasions of our islands had 
been attempted. A third was impending; it might at 
any moment take place, and could scarcely bo opposed. 

Tho war bad lasted over four years ; and bad added a 
hundred and thirty-five millions to tho National Debt, or 
about as much as the whole cost of tlio American war, 
for scarce any corresponding advantage. The Funds had 
fallen to a lower point than in the worst depression of 
tho American war. In December 1706 it had been 
necessary to propose a further loan of eighteen millions, 
and three millions and a half of new t*axes. Tho loan, 
though issued at a price which produced 6| per cent, 
was at 16 J discount in March 1797. There had been 
an unexampled run on the Bank of England. Cash pay- 
ments had just been suspended. There was a terrible 
dearth. Not merely were tho ports thrown open to 
foreign com, but largo bounties were paid on its im- 
portation. The last of our allies had just made her peace 
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with France ; and wo wer^ left to continue the contest 
alone. Our own efTorts to come to terms had been so 
received as to make all hope of truce indefinitely remote. 
The worst of all wars was raging in Ireland. Scotland, 
though not harried into open rebellion, was scarcely 
less discontented. England was maddened by crimps 
and press-gangs and unprecedented t-jixation. Pitt was 
grossly insulted in the streets; he had to bo brought 
back from St. Paurs under an armed guard. And at 
this juncture our one efficient arm, to which alone the 
nation could look for solace and even protection, was 
paralysed by insubordination : the flag of lawlessness had 
been hoisted ; and the guns of the navy were pointed 
at British shores. But the spirit of the minister was not 
shaken, though his health had begun definitively to fail. 
At the height of the crisis, Lord Spencer came to him 
for instructions so pressing — (for it was said that the 
marines had joined the revolt and were about to march 
on London) — that he awoke Pitt in bed. He received 
them and loft ; but in a short time ho received a con- 
tradiction, and returned. He found the minister already 
asleep. 

This crisis has been dwelt on at perhaps disproportion- 
ate length, because it represents not merely the darkest 
period of the war, but the dauntless spirit which faced 
it, and which enabled this country, in spite of incapacity 
and blunders and debt, in face of the hostility of a 
surpassing genius and of a world in arms, finally to 
surmount its difficulties. And we are thus able to imder- 
stand why Pitt, with all his share of miscalculation 
and disaster, remained long after his death the embodi 
ment and watchword of British determination. 
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Once more this year did he make overtures for peace. 
“I feel it my duty,” he repeated to Grenville, who urged 
that the French minister was trofiting him with scant 
courtesy, “as an English minister and a Christian, to 
use every elTort to stop so bloody and wasting a war.” 
Grenville formally dissented. But Pitt persisted, in 
spite of the disapproval of his Foreign Secrehiry and 
the anguish of the King. Ho sent Lord Malmesbury, 
whose instructions Grenville had the irksome task of 
drawing, to the town of Lille, which had been fixed 
for the meeting of the plenipoteiitiaries. These, however, 
had their eyes fixed on Paris, where a struggle was 
impending between the extreme and the moderate 
factions ; on the issue of which, arid on nothing else — 
for Pitt was ready for the most considerable concessions 
— peace really depended. On the 4 th of September 1797 
the party of extremes and of war gained the upper hand, 
and on the IGth of September Malmesbury was again 
ordered to leave the soil of France. 

During the next month, (October 1797), the eclipse 
of the Navy was proved to bo only temporary. In a 
bloody and obstinate battle olF Camperdown the Dutch 
fleet, once so famous and so formidable, took its leave 
of history. It fought with a splendour of heroism 
worthy of its ancient renown, but was dcfefited by 
Admiral Duncan at the head of the fleet which had 
returned to discipline ; and thus this black year ended 
well. 

In the year 1798, the struggle had ceased on the 
continent of Europe, with the exception of a brief 
campaign in the kingdom of Naples. The genius of 
war in the shape of Napoleon was in Egypt; where 
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Nelson, by destroying the French fleet in Aboukir Hay 
(August 1798), 8eeme<l effectually to confine him. We 
were fully occupied at hotne by the rebellion in Ireland ; 
which miglit, had timely succour arrived from France, 
have proved sufficient to tax the entire energies of the 
Finpire. Whc.n it is remembered that the population of 
Ireland W'as thou little loss than one tliird of the whole 
population of the Ibiitod Kingdom ; that it was iargely 
in possession of arms, and almost wholly disafr(?ctcd ; it is 
not easy to calculate what would hram been the extreme 
extent of tlie danger, had oru; of the majiy French ex- 
peditions, under such a general as Hoche, arrived to aid 
and discipline the rovcdt-. Foitunately for Great Britain, 
the French force unde i Humbert, which landed in Killala 
Hay on the 22d of August (1798), two months too 
late; for the ])attlo of Vimigar Hill, in which the insur- 
gent forces wore completely routed, })ad been fought on 
the 21st of June, Moreover, Ulster, wliich had been 
the province most organised and eager for insurrection, 
held aloof — deterred by the religious character of the 
rising; and the rebellion spent itself in the isolated 
efforts of a war of banditti, distinguished by constant 
horrors of outrage and reprisal. 

In this year Piot himself engaged in single combat. 
Tierney had declared that the proposal to carry in one 
day the Hill for the more effectual manning of the 
Navy was somewhat precipitate. Pitt, in reply, charged 
him with a desire to obstruct the defence of the country. 
The taunt of obstmetion, even of obstruction so mild 
as to be almost imperceptible to the palled palate of 
our generation, was then an insult to be wiped out 
with blood The statesmen met and exchanged shots ; 
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while Pitt’s devoted friend the Speaker, Addington, 
watched the harmless combat from the gonial shade of 
a gibbet on an adjoining hill. Addington was destined 
to be Pitt’s successor ; but it is said that Pitt was asked 
by Ryder, his sQcond, on this occasion, who should 
succeed him in case of the worst, and that he designated 
Perceval. This nomination would bo inexplicable, did 
there not exist a letter of Pitt’s which shows the ox- 
tr? ordinary impression that had been produced on him 
by a recent s})eech of Perceval’s.^ Pitt’s own account of 
the combat is still happily extant, in a letter to Lord 
Wellesley. In it he lightly declares as to Tierney and 
himself : I believe wo parted better satisfied with ciicb 
other, than on any other occasion in our lives.” “ 

The duel seems childish to us now, and may have 
seemed so then, for it was followed by a widely cir- 
culated report that Pitt was irsiine, — a rumour less 
discredit{i])lo under the circumstances than such rumours 
usually are. Though he was not insane, there is no 
doubt that his health was seriously impaired, to which, 
perhaps, we may attribute his loss of self-control on this 
occasion. 

The break-up of his constitution is so marked and 
BO important that it deserves a momentary reference ; 
as it marks an em in bis career scarcely less critical 
tlian the declaration of war in 1793. 

It has been seen that Pitt was a delicate child. A 
careful coiurse of life, except in regard to the large 
quantity of port that ho was accustomed to drink, had 
enabled him to get through his work and enjoy hia 
holiday without interruption up to 1797. In that year, 
‘ See below, p. 206. • See below, p. 210. 
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the death of his brother-in-law Eliot deeply affected him ; 
and at that very time he began to complain of illness. 
He suffered greatly from hciidachos. What is more 
significant is that he began to speak of retirement, and 
of Addington as his successor. It is cleiir that these 
allusions were duo to yielding nerves and broken health; 
for the reasons v/hich afterwards caused hia resignation 
did not then exist. His condition became worse in 
1798. Tne passage with Tierney reveals a petulance 
alien to his singular self-command. And when Wilber- 
force threatened a motion condemning the principle of 
duelling, Pitt wrote to him that ho considered it as one 
for his own removal. The report of his insanity probably 
arose from a continuous display of nervous irritability, 
culminating in the duel, A few days after his letter to 
Wilberforco, this last notes that his fnond was seriously 
ill. Wine began to produce an effect on his seasoned 
head. In August 1798, Lord Auckland reports him as 
much shaken in his constitution. It is clear that 1798 
marks an evil crisis in PitPs health, which accounts for 
much in his subsequent career. The man is different 
afterwards. His will seems to shrink; ho has loss 
self-control. The illness of princes and ministers is 
always a subject of hard swcuiring; and it will be 
curious to watch if the archives of Pitt's contemporaries, 
as they yield their treasures, will gradually clear up 
a certain air of mystery that surrounds his health in 
this year. 

Meanwhile, Pitt was strenuously combining a second 
coalition against Franco. He found in the Czar Paul, 
who had recently succeeded to the throne of Kussia, an 
ardent if insane ally, who was able to contribute not 
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only great armies but a consummate general to the 
common cause. The Porte, outraged by the French 
occupation of Egypt, readily lent its aid. Naples, 
alarmed by the French invasion of Italy, also prepared 
for war. Austria, who had recently come to terms with 
the French at Campo Formio, finding herself tricked, 
was again arming. Thus, with powerful armies com- 
manded by the genius of SuvarofF and the Archduke 
Charles; with the fleets of Great Britain in absolute 
supremacy at sea; and with Napoleon blockaded in 
Egypt; the year 1799 opened with splendid prospects 
for the now confederacy. 

Had it not been for the strange oscillations of Austria, 
all those bright presages might well have been realised. 
But the brilliant victories, with which Charles and Suv- 
arofF opened the campaign in Switzerland and northern 
Italy, were rendered futile by the orders from Vienna. 
Bussia retired disgusted from the contest. Austria per- 
severed for one year more, unequally matched with 
Napoleon, who had succeeded in rotimning to Europe. 
England’s share of the war, besides subsidies, was to 
send another expedition to Holland, then the favourite 
theatre of English incompetency. It was commanded by 
the Duke of York, and was, though the Dutch fleet was 
finally captured, indecisive and even disastrous. Pitt, 
ever sanguine, derived a whimsical consolation in its dis- 
creditable termination from the fact that “ it ought to 
be a great satisfaction to us to know that our valuable 
army mil be restored to us safe and entire.” Against 
this failure it is only fair to set ofF a great triumph in 
the East. Tippoo, the sovereign of Mysore and the 
relentless enemy of Great Britain, encouraged by the 
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presence of the French army in E^ypi, had become a 
serious danger to our dominion in India. Under the 
command of General Harris, with the guidance of Lord 
Wellesley and his greater brother, a British array in- 
vaded Mysore, and after an obstinate combat stormed 
Scringapatam. Tippoo fell, and his kingdom w"a.s divided. 

In the Ivist, again. Sir Sidnc}' Smith had held Acre 
against Napoleon’s Egyptian army, which, after a pertin- 
acious investment of sixty days, w'as obliged to retire : 
the solo check that he knew in his career, until ho 
crossed the Pyrenees. 

The last day of the 3 Tar 1799 brought a letter from 
Napoleon, wdio had just become First Consul, with over- 
tures for peace. It w’^aa scarcely six weeks since a 
revolution had placed him in power ; and Pitt, dogged 
though ho was in his anxiety for a cessation of warfare, 
felt that the actual situation of France did not hold out 
any solid security to be derived from negotiation. Ho 
was anxious, however, to express this negative in terms 
of eagerness for peace, with hint that that would be 
best secured by the restoration of royalty. 

It was a pity that the task of answering the First 
Consul’s letter devolved upon Grenville. The didactic 
despatch is imhappily familiar to us in the annals of 
British diplomacy, England has always assumed the 
possession of a European censorship, which impels her 
to administer oxliortatioii and rebuke to the States of the 
continent through the medium of her Foreign Oflfico, 
as well as by the articles of her press. It is this 
peculiarity which has constantly earned for her an 
unpopularity of the most universal and the most ex- 
quisite kind. No British minister or journalist has, 
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however, carried this spirit further than Grenville on 
this occasion. He did not send any direct reply to 
Bonaparte’s letter, but he enclosed to the Foreign 
Minister at Paris what was, though called a note, in 
reality a supercilious and arrogant lecture to the French 
nation. Harping on a “system” which he did not 
further describe, but which ho said was the source of 
all the woes of France and of Europe, ho informed 
Talleyrand that “His Majesty cannot place his reliance 
on the mere renewal of general professions of pacific 
dispositions.” Some further guarantee was required. 
“ The best and most natural pledge of its reality and 
ponnanenco would bo the restoration of that line of 
princes, which for so many centuries maintfiined the 
French nation in prosperity at home and in considera- 
tion and respect abroad,” and so forth. There is a fine 
untutored insolence in this communication, addressed 
to the triumphant heiid of a victorious republic, that 
would be difficult to match. Even George III. could 
not stomach it. Ho wroio on the draft, “ In my opinion 
much too strong, but I suppose it must go.” 

To the advice thus considerately olFered, Napoleon 
despatched a conclusive reply. “ The First Consul,” he 
wrote, “ of the French Kepubiic could not doubt that his 
Britannic majesty recognised the right of nations to choose 
the form of their government, since it is from the exercise 
of this right that he holds his crown ; but he has been 
unable to comprehend how to this fundamental principle, 
upon which rests the existence of political societies, the 
minister of His Majesty could annex insinuations which 
tend to an interference in the internal affairs of the 
republic, and which are no less injiuious to the French 
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nation as to its government, than it would be to England 
and His Majesty if a sort of inviution were held out 
in favour of that republican government of which 
England adopted the forms in the middle of the last 
century, or an exhortation to recall to the throne that 
family whom their birth had placed there, and whom 
a revolution compelled to descend from it.” lie con- 
cluded by proposing to put an immediate end to hostilities, 
and to name plenipotentiaries to meet at once at Dunkirk 
or some similar place. Grenville sent a bald and meagre 
rejoinder saying, what was in fact untrue, that he had 
no desire to prescribe to a foieign country the form of 
its government, and refusing the otTer. 

We may assume from what we now know of the 
character of Napoleon as it developed itself, that a 
durable peace could not then have been concluded; 
but it is melancholy that Pitt, who had grasped at 
hopes so much more slender, should have declined even 
to entertain this solid proffer. He was willing to 
negotiate in the succeeding August; but in January 
the French Government was not sufficiently established. 
On this point Fox was especially happy. “We must 
keep Bonaparte some time longer at war as a state of 
probation. Gracious God I is war a state of probation 1 
Is peace a rash system 1 ^Is it dangerous for nations 
to live in amity with each other? Is your vigilance, 
your policy, your common powers of observation to 
be relinquished by putting an end to the horrors of 
war ? Cannot this state of probation be as well under- 
gone without adding to the catalogue of human suffering? 
But we must pause. What ! must the bowels of Great 
Britain be torn out — ^her best blood be spilt» her treasure 
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wasted, that you may make an experiment?” After 
pointing out that soldiers in other battles, such as 
Blenheim, at least knew what they wore fighting for, 
he proceeded : “ But if a man were present now at a 
field of slaughter, and were to inquire for what they 
were fighting, ‘Fighting!* would bo the answer, ‘they 
are not fighting, they are pausing.* ‘Why is that man 
expiring? Why is that other writhing with agony? 
Wbat means this implacable fury ? * The answer must 
bo, * You arc quite wrong, sir ; you deceive yourself ; 
they are not fighting; do not disturb them, they are 
merely pausing I This man is not expiring with agony — 
that man is not dead -ho is only pausing. Lord help 
you, sir ! They arc not angry with one another. They 
have ‘‘now no cause of (|uarrel, but their country thinks 
there should be a pause,* ** and so fortli. 

This volley of reason and pleasantry was all the 
more stinging from being directed at what was, in- 
deed, Pitt’s rad motive, (as wo see in a letter to 
Dundas of the 31st of December 1709), which was 
to wait, or, as Fox would have said, to continue fight- 
ing until the French Government was firmly estab- 
lished. Nothing could be more impolitic than this 
refusal, except the manner of it. If Bonaparte were 
insincere, as was said, and only wished to make the 
French believe that the wish for peace was on his side 
and not on ours, the negative upon negotiation was 
playing his game. If he were sincere, the responsibility 
of the Government was unbounded. Moreover, there 
was the advantage of dealing >vith a strong administra- 
tion, even if its durability was insuflScicntly proved. It 
musti however, be acknowledged that the reception of 

L. 
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peace proposals in FiMnce ha«l hitherto been far from 
encouraging ; that the dealings of the French Avith other 
nations ovoti in the act of treaty did not inspire con 
fidence ; and that the course of negotiation in the suc- 
ceeding August shows that Ijonriparte rather desired to 
snap an advantage ]>y parley, than to establish anything 
like a durable peace. 

In 1800, tlic Austrians, after a succession of disasters, 
were compelled to conclude an armistice; and Pitt again 
made overtures for peace through liOrd Minto, our am- 
bassador at Vienna, so that, a settlement might be arrived 
at in conjunction with Austria, and not by separate 
negotiation. Put tho preliminary conditions of the 
French stipulated that they should bo alloAvcd to send 
supplies, while negotiations were pending, to tlieir array 
in Egypt, and to their garrison in Malta, which wore 
blockaded by our fleets. This would have deprived tho 
British Government of the only trumps in their hand. 
Tho opportunity, therefore, if it was one, again piissed 
away. But it elicited a curious minute from Dimdas, 
showing the fierce divisions that existed in the Cabinet 
on foreign policy. He traces no less tlian four 
factions^ in a cabinet of a dozen persons, ranging from 
Windham, the represen Uitive of Burke, the apostle of 
holy and eternal war with the Revolution, to the less 
exalted views of Pitt, who was anxious for peace on any 
decent terms. These differences were not abstract, but 
practical and incessant. It is clear, therefore, that Pitt 
must not merely have overridden some of his colleagues 
in his negotiations, but looked to a certain break up of 
his Cabinet, had they been successful It is necessary 
to note that, while tho negotiations were proceeding, 
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Malta fell into the hands of the English (September 
1800 ). 

Austria was more successful. She concluded peace 
at Lundvillo in Echruary 1801 . That peace, which 
marks the termination of the Second Coalition, coincide.^ 
with Pitt’s retirement from oflice. 



CHAPTER FX 

rriT AS A WAR MiNISTKtt 

Thk notable i)oiTits of these years as regards Pittas 
conduct of the war and of foreign policy are these : — his 
two endeiivours to comlune Europe against the common 
enemy ; his constant anxiety for peace ; the four direct 
overtures which ho made with that object ; the almost 
uniform success of the enemy on land, and the uniform 
triumph of our arms at sea; finally, the dictatorship 
with which the country wisely entrusted him, which 
enabled him to overrule the dissensions of the Cabinet 
and carry on war, if not triumphantly, at any rate with 
more success than would otherwise have been possible 
under the conditions royal, aristocratic, and traditional, 
which so hampered our efforts. 

Pitt’s war policy was twofold ; it was a naval and 
colonial policy, it was also one of subsidy. His enter- 
prises by land were neither numerous nor successful. 
There he spent himself in scattered and isolated efforts, 
costly both in money and life. It was calculated that 
these expeditions had, at the Peace of Amiens, cost us no 
less than 1350 officers and 60,000 men. But our fleet 
swept the seas ; and swept all hostile colonies into our 
net. Something falls now to be said of his subsidies. 
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At first sight subsidies have a crude appearance, nor 
have they agreeable associations. They are apt to recall 
the time when degenerate emperors were buying off 
hungry barbarians, or the doles that Charles and James 
11. received from Louis XIV. But they must bo judged 
on their separate merits. A nation that conducts its 
main operations by sea, and endeavours also to stimu- 
late hostilities by land, has hardly any choice in the 
matter. She has, on this presumption, no spare army to 
send; and she must contribute something more sub- 
stantial than goodwill or despatches. Pitt, it must be 
remembered, was in the position of being at war with 
an enemy of more than twenty-seven millions with 
many vassal states, though the population of Britain 
was little more than ten millions, while that of Ireland 
at her side could only be reckoned to the enemy. His 
policy of subsidies wa.s, therefore, a necessity ; for, while 
the population of France was eminently warlike, that of 
Pmgland was relatively rich. The essential point, Jiow- 
ever, in advancing money under these conditions, is to 
receive in return the services for which the pfiyment is 
made. This is a precaution not free from difficulty ; and 
BO Pitt found it. 

His subsidies were of two kinds: guaranteed loans 
or direct gifts, though they were only different in form, 
as the result to the taxpayer was the same in either 
case. Of the first description there were two. One 
was a loan of £4,600,000, made in 1795, under an Act 
passed to give effect to a Convention between Great 
Britain and the Emperor of Germany, dated on the 4 th of 
May 1795. By this instrument it had been stipulated 
that, in consideration of the maintenance by Austria of 
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200,000 troops in tho war against Prance, Great Britain 
should giurantee the interest on this loan. As, after 
the first two years, Austria was unable to pruvi<lo the 
retpiisite sum, the burden luuiceforth fell on the British 
PiXchequer. This guarantee Fox describes as the 
most iuquude.nt measure, ail things considered, that ever 
w'as carried throng]).” 

Again, a siinilir (\)nvcnt.ion was enncliulcd on the 
Kltii of j\Iay 1707, eod a loan of £1,020,000 maoc on the 
same conditioiis. Biit the charge fell cnrircly on the 
British PlxchcqtUT, tjS .Austria was un;il)lc to pay any- 
thing. Be.sidos these it may ])e of interest to add' 

a list of the suhsiilics vhiih were gifts dining PitFs 
govern menu, as furnished to Parliament in 1815. 

But the siihsidi<?.s, though considcrahlc, formed of 
course only a siri.dl fractio?; of ilie cost of the war. On 
this point someihiiig must now be said. 

The totfil addition made to the capital liabilities of 
the Slate between the 1st of p^obruary 1793 and the 
17tb of March 1801 aniounted in stock to £335,221,400.^ 
Stuck, however, did not constitute the whole liability. 
For, in addition to stock, subscribers often received, 
as j)art of their security, a certain amoiuit of ter- 
minahle annuities. These terminable annuities, (which 
expired in 1800), were known as the “Long An- 
nuities ” ; and their capitiil value, if computed at a 
rate of 5 per cent interest, may be taken to amount to 
£9,323,976 at the end of the eighth year of war (1800-1). 
Thus Pitt increased the capital liabilities of the State 
for war purposes in the course of those years by a total 
sum of £334,525,436. But it must bo remembered, 

’ Sor» Appc.Tj<1ix A. * Soe Appendix B. 
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that, during all this period, Pitt’s Sinking Fund was at 
work. While ho was borrowing with ono hand, with 
the other he was still setting aside largo sums for the 
redemption of debt by the purchase of stock. The stock, 
therefore, acquired during this period by the National 
Debt Commissioners, amounting to £12,515,832,^ must 
bo deducted from the total liabilities, if it is desired 
to ascertain the burden that the war during these years 
laid upon posterity. The result of the deduetioii gives a 
net total of .€292,009,004 as the war burden permanently 
imposed by Pitt in his first and main administration.® 

Of these 33 IJ millions Pitt only received about 200 
millions in cash. fTo borrowed in a stock of a low doriom 
ination ; and, as iri January 1797, for example, the 3 
per cents fell to 47, it may readily be imagined at what 
a sacrifice of capital va.1no the loans were raised. For 
this ho has been much blamed. It has ]>cen said that 
he should have borrov’od in stock of a denomination 
more nearly corresponding to the actual credit of the 
State; by wdiich method the capital Avould not have 
been swollen to such an inordinate extent, find the 
generation rc.sponsiblo for the war w'ould Is.ave borne a 
fairer share of the burden. The answer to this criticism, 
though convincing enough, would require too much 
spaciousness of detail to be given here. This much 
may, however, be said, that Pitt had no choice. He 
was borrowing on a scale unknown in the history of the 
w'orld ; and be had to borrow, not in accordance with his 
own views, but with those of the lenders. He made 
repeated attempts to borrow at 5 and 4 per cent, but 

* Sec Appendix !>. 

* The further additions Tnad<< to the debt by Mr. ]*itt in his 
second administration will also be found in Appendix B, 
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met witli no respoTise. For his very first loan, raised 
within a few weeks of the declaration of war, he received 
tenders from only one set of persons, who insisted 
on 3 per cents. When, again, he funded the Navy 
and Exchequer IHils in 179G, ho offered options in 3, 
4, and 5 per cent stock. According to the market 
price, the optif»Ti in 5 per cents was the most favour- 
able to the lender; but 85 per cent was taken in 3 
per cent stock, and only 11 per cent in 5 per cent stock. 

There is overwdiclining evidence to show that he 
repeatedly did all in hia power to stimulate public com- 
petition, and to raise liis loans in stock of a higher de- 
nomination. Such stock, how^ever, not only commanded 
less popularity, but had relatively a less marketable 
value, owing to its liability to bo redeemed on the 
conclusion of peace and the return of better credit. 
Consequently, it is open to question whether Pitt would 
have done bettor for posterity, even if he had succeeded 
in borrowing by methods different to those to which 
ho had to resort. Indeed, a high financial authority — 
Mr. Nowniarch — in an interesting monograph on this 
subject, demonstrates, by actuarial calculations, that 
borrowing in 3 per cent stock as compared with 6 per 
cent stock was in reality an economy. However that 
may be, the plain truth is, that, having to appeal to a 
limited and abnormal market, Pitt was in no sense 
master of the situation; and that, had he not offered 
the temptation of stock which was certain to rise sooner 
or later in capital value, he could not have secured the 
requisite means for carrying on the war. 

Another cognate objection is that ho ought to have 
raised more by taxation wdthin the year and depended 
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less on loans. There was no more strenuous upholder 
of this doctrine than Pitt himself. Ho explored and 
attempted every source of taxation. He added repeatedly 
to existing taxes. He even appealed to voluntary con- 
tribution ; by which ho obtained more than two millions 
sterling in 1798, and a further sum in 1799. Ho intro- 
duced such fertile expedients as the legacy duty, which 
ho borrowed from Holland in 1796.^ In 1796 ho took 
the desperate measure of trebling the assessed taxes 
(when the familiar phrase of the “ pleasure horse ” made 
perhaps its first appearance) ; and when this impost fell 
short of expectations, finding that “ the resources of taxa- 
tion were failing under him,” he boldly carried through 
an income tax of minute .and complicated gr.aduation in 
an oration “which,” said a competent French writer, 
Mallet du Pan, who heard it, “is not a speech spoken by 
the minister; it is a complete course of public economy; 
a work, and one of the finest works, upon practical and 
theoretical finance that ever distinguished the pen of a 
philosopher and statesman,” 

Mr. Gladstone demonstrated in a speech fully worthy 
of this description that, had Pitt imposed the income tax 
in 1793 instead of 1798, there need have been no debt at all. 
But ho would be the first to admit that what was possible 
in 1798 would not have been possible in 1793 ; that what 
was practicable in the fifth year of war would not have 
been practicable in the first ; and that it was not until all 
other possible sources of taxation had run dry that he 
could have persuaded the country to accept a severe 

* There are no fewer than three daimanta for the honour of 
having called Pitt's attention to these duties ; Miles, Harris, and a 
Mr. Lamb. 
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and graduated income tax. Ii. v'as only when the trebling 
of the assesseil taxes had failed, that he determined to 
attain, by a direct impost., Ins avowed object, of tating a 
tenth of the iiK Oii.c of th^ r'oiiittry. The net of the tax 
was extremely wide, and the mcsli extrenudy small. It 
opcnit.ed on incomes of no more than .£60 a year, which 
wore mulcted at tin* rate of twopence In the y oiind. The 
tax ])rocceded by a Tnimite and com])licated scale; e.ach 
£5 of additional income being taxed at a (lilVercnt rate 
until ..C200 w:is reaeljc*!. From incomes of £200 a year 
and upwards Pitt boldly took bi.^^ tfuith. The imposition 
and accej)tancc of a tit In* so novel and exasperating 
show's sudicicntly that aU that taxation could do was 
done, as well as the anxiety of Pitt and his genera- 
tion to bear the fullest possible proportion of the burden 
of the war. 

Another criticism of a directly opposite Import has been 
raised against him. lie has been accused of unduly adding 
to that bunlen by keeping up the charge for the Sinking 
Fund. The main reas(>n for his doing this is that which 
would have prevented his proposing the income tax in 
1793. He was convinced tliat the ^var would be so 
short, that it would not be w'orih while to derange his 
scheme of redemption on that account. It is clear from 
his speech of the 11th of March 1793, as w’ell as from 
other indications, that he thought it highly improbable 
that hostilities could continue beyond that year. This 
expectation wms based entirely on the financial condition 
of France. It would, therefore, have been extravagant^ 
in his judgment, to interrupt a beneficial sequence of 
fifteen years, for a few months of incidental warfare. 
Financially, his calculation was correct ; but, politically, 
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he waa trying to compute a tornado. Nor did these 
sangiiino hopes abate, as the war proceeded. Kach year, 
each month was to be the last. And even had it been 
otherwise, it may well be that he would liavo been 
reluctant to dispel that mirage, which induced the 
population to hear taxation readily, under the belief 
that a niagir machinery was producing gold as fast as 
it was spent, Tlie Sinking Fund, in fine, inspired 
coi.fidcTicc, and enabled the nation to endure with 
cbceifiiliicss the burden of what be believed >vould be a 
short war. 

It is, therefore, probable that, in spite of the large- 
ness of the figures, PitFs finance was well and wisely 
managed ; that, looking indeed to the monetary and 
political conditions of his time, ho achieved as much 
both in annual payment and in economy of borrowing 
as could well have been accomplished. That he managed 
this, too, witliout crushing commerce by taxation is evi- 
dent from the fact that our imports and exports went on 
mounting during the war, in spite of deficient harvests, 
with rca-ssuring elasticity. In the year ending January 
5, 1793, the tdtal value of all imports into Groat PriUiin 
had been £19,r>59,358; and on an average of six years end- 
ing at that date £1 8,^85,390. In the year ending January 
5, 1799, it w'as £26,054,000, and on an average of the 
six years then ending £22,360,296, showing an increase 
as between the two years of £5,994,042, and as between 
the two averages of £3,070,900. The total value of the 
exports of British manufactures in the year ending 
January 5, 1793, had been £18,336,851 ; on the six years* 
average £14,771,049. The comparative figures in 1799 
were £19,771,510, and £17,154,323, showing an increase 
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of £1,434,659 and £2,383,274 respectively. Of foreign 
merchandise exported in the year ending January 5, 
1793, the value was £6,568,000, and in the six years the 
average had been £5,468,014 ; the corresponding figures 
in 1799 were £14,028,000 and £10,791,000, showing an 
increase of £7,460,000 and £5,322,986 respectively. It 
might be said of him, as the grateful citizers of London 
recorded of his father, that under his administration 
commerce had been united with and made to Nourish 
by war. 

But it is not possil)lc to discuss Pitt’s war administra- 
tion, wliich has been so bitterly attacked, merely by 
laying down general principles. It must be considered 
as a concrete record of achievement and failure. As 
regards the minor and military part, it may at once 
bo admitted to be unsuccessful, and want of success 
may bo held at once to damn it. But the circumstances 
must bo borne in mind. Pitt’s catamarans and martello 
towers must not be compared with tori)edoes and 
Brialraont turrets. It must be remembered that he 
was dealing with dupo.s or invalids or self-seekers on 
the one hand ; and with a cosmopolitan convulsion, 
embodied in a secular genius, on the other. The French 
Revolution, to borrow Canning’s fine figure, was a 
deluge Avhich submerged the ancient monarchies of 
Europe; it was long before their spires and turrets 
emerged once more above the subsiding wave. Most 
European Courts beheld it in the spirit of wreckers. 
While Pitt was planning how to check the torrent, 
they were speculating on the value of its flotsam and 
jetsam. His and their professed objects were the same ; 
their real aims were totally different and incompatible 
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Pitt was, as it were, heading a crusade with a force of 
camp followers. They took his money, and laughed in 
their sleeve. He could not believe that they were 
insensible to their real interest or their re«'il danger. 
It is probable that some Pompeians saw in the great 
eruption an admirable opportunity for shop-lifting; so 
it was, but it cosii the depredators their lives. Pitt 
saw the real peril, though ho succeeded neither in 
averting it, nor in alarming the princes of Europe; 
they deceived him and themselves, and were over- 
whelmed. 

Europe was rotten. The decay had been demon- 
strated in France, but the fact was universal. The old 
systems were moth-eaten. The Holy Roman Empire, 
never very puissant, crumbled like a corpse under the 
new light. Prussia, so arduously constructed by the 
unwearied vigilance of genius, had withered under the 
single reign of an extravagant voluptuary. Spain was a 
name, and Italy a geographical expression. Great Britain 
was neither sound nor particularly great. The nations 
were indeed a dominant force, but the governments 
which acted in their name were either unrepresentative 
or futile. Pitt recognised this after Ulm, when he said 
that nothing more could be hoped of the sovereigns-— 
there must be a war of peoples. A few weeks after- 
wards, the overthrow of the Emperors at Austcrlitz con- 
firmed his opinion; Spain, then Russia, then Germany, 
were to fulfil his prophecy. 

But it was the governments that Pitt headed. 
And, if he could not calculate on the selfish ineptitude, 
which distinguished, not the peoples, but the courts of 
the continent^ still less could he calculate on Napoleon. 
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To that imperial intellect ho had to oppose the state- 
craft of the ThugtiU aiid the Cohenzcls, the Lucchcsinis 
and the Haugwitzs, men pitiful at all times, contemptible 
at such a * and the military cjipacity of the aged 
Melas, the hampered A;\Iiduke Charles, the iucoin- 
prehcnaibic Duke of Brunsvnck. lie himself had no 
generals. “1 know not,” .vihl Lord North, when a list 
of ofiicers was cubnutted to liiui for the commands in 
America, “I know not what those names may have 
on the cm.TOV, but I know they make me tremble.” So 
with L‘itt. lie discovered the genius of Wellington, but 
ditl not live to profit by it. He was oldigcd to employ 
tlie Duke of Ybuk, or, as liord (bcrivillo said, “some old 
woman in a red riband,” Nothin.g perhaps could have 
availed against Napoleon, for two Napoleons do not 
coexist. But Europe never had a fair chance. 

It is also just to remark that, while Bitt’s eflbrts on 
Und were generally futile, ho was uniformly successful 
at se<i. If Franco hold one eioincnt, England held the 
other. If the rcspoTisiljility of the one bo debited to 
him, the responsibility of the other must be placed to 
his ci-edib. Even if it bo eiiid that tlic.so victories were 
entirely due to the incalculable genius of Nelson, which 
would not be true, it must be said that the defeats were 
due to the inciilculable genius of Napoleon ; so that the 
one may be set against the other. 

There was, however, another reason for the wide 
difference between the results achieved by the army and 
the navy in the last decade of the last century. The 
array wjis essentially an aristocratic, and the navy a 
comparatively democratic service. In the navy a man 
of obscure origin could rise, and the area of choice was 
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not limited by the circumstances of birth ; but in the 
army, purchase and favour and lineage gave promotion. 
Oiu’ admirals were not born in the purple. Collingwood 
was the son of a Newcastle merchant, Jervis of a 
country linvyor, Nelson of a country parson. But 
when our armies had to be sent into the field, it was 
necessary that, if fossiblo, a prinro of the blood should 
command them. A military command seemed to 
require nothing more tlian exalted rank, or the seniority 
which often spelt senility. It is difTicult to apportion 
the blood -guiltiness of this proceeding or tradition. 
Pitt at any rate informed Ccorgo 111. that, so far as 
the Duke of York was concerned, it could not con- 
tinue. The King ac<piiesccd with real anguish as a 
father, and perhaps as a sovereign ; but solaced himself 
by telling Pitt that it wius not his son, but Pittas brother, 
then at the head of the Admiralty, who was responsible 
for our disastei’s. What chance had armies, thus guided 
by indolence or hazard, against legions of veterans, to 
whom war was a businesa and a passion, many of whom 
had risen, and all of w^hom looked to rise, by merit ? The 
English generals were brave, and the Duke of York had 
gallant qualities. But they were engaged in a struggle 
where this was not enough. The disparity extended from 
the leaders to the ranks. “ Tjio French system of con- 
scription brings together a fair specimen of all classes ; 
our army is composed of the scum of the earth — the mere 
scum of the earth,” said the Duke of Wellington, with 
more accuracy than gratitude. So it wiis, and so it was 
treated. Largely reemited from the refuse of humanity, 
it was scourged and bullied and abused as if outside 
humanity. And these were the soldiers we opposed to 
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the regiments in which Ney and Iloche and Massena 
served as privates. 

These explanations and reserves are not intended to 
prove tliat I^itt h’iis a great War Minister. In that 
respect it may bo said that ho has been much under- 
rated without asserting that he w^as a born organiser of 
victory. Ho had dauntless spirit, he l.ad unfailing 
energy, ho evoked dormant resource, ho inspired con- 
fidence ; but his true gifts wore for peace. Tho signal 
qualities which he had shown in administration did not 
help him on this tiew sUigo. Unsupported and over- 
weighted as ho was, he could not in any case have 
succeeded. Nor in all probability could the gi*eatest of 
War Ministers, — not Chatham, not Bismarck. It must 
1)0 repeated again and again that, lucked in a death 
grapple with the French Kevolution, ho was struggling 
with something superhuman, immeasurable, incalculable. 
We do not road that the wdsest and tho mightiest in 
Egypt were able to avail, when the light turned to dark- 
ness and the rivers to blood. 



CHAPTER X 

DOMESTIC POLICY 


Ddiunc these years of etingglo, Pitt was compelled to 
allow all measures of social progress to remain in abey- 
ance. The note of his domestic policy was to avoid any 
meiisure that could crabaTTass the efRcient conduct of the 
war. That, however short it might bo in his anticipa- 
tion, would in any case require the undivided energies 
of the country. Ho had no choice, as has l.>een seen, but 
to go to war. Suppose that, having done so, he had 
devoted his energies not to the war, but to measures of 
emancipation and reform, and had split Parliament, 
which in a war should be unanimous, into half a dozen 
parties, w'ould he have done better 1 War is a hideous 
engrossing fact ; it cannot be paltered with. Too much 
or too little, as Biu'ke said of [)roporty, is treason against 
it ; it must have all ; every nerve, every muscle, every 
fibre. And the nation that gives its whole immediate 
energy to the war it has in hand will have an in- 
calculable advantage over the nation to whom it is 
merely an expensive incident, dividing its attention 
with a number of other agitating and absorbing 
problems. 


M 
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Parliamentary reform was, no doubt, loudly and 
justly demanded. But, while, on the one hand, the 
enthusiasm of the French Revolution would have de- 
manded a larger measure than Pitt would liave granted, 
the far more general reaction against anything in the 
shape of change would have de:no<l anything. Refoimera 
then insisted iui more than we, after a century of agita- 
tion, have attained. To move in the matter, tlieii, could 
only provoke irnt ating and fruit.losr- dissension, perhaps 
disabling anarchy, when the union of the nation was the 
first necessity. It was absurd to discuss annual parlia- 
ments when the Gaul was at our gates. It was indis- 
pensable to check tile French revolutionary propaganda, 
of which these proposals were only an instalment, and 
which were really aimed at the suhveu’sion of the entire 
constitution of which Pitt was the official trustee. 
Heavy tivxation for war with little apparent result, and 
the maintenance of a narrow system against a popular 
and reasonable demand for reform, soon bear fruit in 
what is called coercion. And to coercion Pitt was 
compelled to resort. 

It has been said that the period from 1789 to January 
1793 — the first part of the French Revolution — was one, 
not of coercion, hut of almost competing liberalism. It 
is tnie, no doubt, that in May 1792 a royal proclamation 
had been issued, warning the people against seditious 
writings; and another in December of the same year 
had called out the militia as a precaution against the 
intrigues of “evil -disposed persons acting in concert 
with persons in foreign parts ” ; but these edicts could 
scarcely be considered as other than storm signals. 
Even the Alien Bill, which was introduced in 1792 
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as a measure directed against revolutionary . propa- 
gandism, though severe and harassing to foreigners, 
was not extraordinary, when the circumstances and 
opinions of the time aio considered. Those measures 
wore, however, followed up by frequent press prosecu- 
tions ; and juries competed in finding persons guilty of 
sedition on the thinnest evidence, or on no evidence at 
all. 

More especially was this the case in Scotland, where 
the judges hounded on the prosecutions; and whore 
Braxfield attempted, not without success, to rival the 
fame of JefTreys. The discontent hero sto])pcd little 
short of rebellion. A Convention sate in Jldinbnrgh, 
which scarcely disguised revolutionary aims. So far as 
parliamentary rcpresentiition was concerned, the malcon- 
tents were fully justified ; their gnevance in that respect 
was immeasurably greater than that of Ii eland, for they 
liacl lost their own parliament, and had no real repre- 
sentation in any other. But, had their coinj)lainLs been 
less founded, disatreclion would have been justified by 
the niefisuros taken against them. A brilliant young 
advocate named Muir, arraigned as a member of the 
Convention and as a promoter of parliamentary reform, 
was condemned to transporuition for fourteen years. 
Palmer, a clergyman, w'as sentenced to seven years* 
transportation for circulating a paper in favour of 
parliamentary reform. Skirving, for being concerned 
in the same address and in the Convention, was trans- 
ported for fourteen years. Margarot and Gerrald, the 
London delegates to the Convention, received a like 
punishment These trials sank deep into the minds of 
the Scottish people. Half a century afterwards, a 
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memorial was erected to the victims on one of the 
loftiest sites in Edinburgh ; while Fox expressed in an 
ejaculation what is still thought of those who sentenced 
them : “God help the people who have such judges/' 

So far, these prosecutions had proceeded under the 
ordinary law. But, in May 1794, a royal message was 
communicated to Parliament, calling its attention to cer- 
tain papers that were to be laid before it. Ajsecret com- 
mittee was appointed in both Houses. Reports were 
issued by each to the effect that a traitorous conspiracy 
existed for purposes of revolution. The Habeas Corpus 
Act was instantly suspended. In that year Watt, who 
had been a spy, was tried and executed in Scotland for 
high treason; nor, indeed, did ho deny that his de- 
signs were rebellious, though the plot was on so small a 
scale that it might well have been treated as venial. In 
England, on the- other band, a few weeks later, Hardy, 
Horne Tooko, and others were brought to trial on the same 
charge and acquitted. Nothing apparently in the nature 
of treason was proved against them ; they had merely 
combined for purposes of reform ; and they derived an 
agreeable satisfaction from summoning Pitt and Rich- 
mond to testify to their own former participation in 
similar aspirations. These acquittals cleared the air. 
They showed, on the one hand, that the alarms of Parlia- 
ment had been exaggerated ; and on the other, that in 
England, at any rate, justice was still pure and unbiassed. 

In 1795, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
was renewed, and it was continued till 1801. In this 
year the King, on the opening of Parliament, was shot 
at and pelted ; his coach was wrecked. These outrages 
were followed by a Treasonable Practices Bill and a 
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Seditious Mootings Bill. Both motasurcs were interfer- 
ences with the liberty of a subject, which only the last 
extreme of necessity could justify. The first indefinitely 
enlarged the category of trciisonable offences, and dis- 
pensed with proof of any overt act of treason; the 
second forbade all public meetings of more than fifty 
persons without the superintendence of a magistrate, 
and contained other clauses of a similar tendency. 
These bills were voted by great majorities. In 1799, 
an Act was passed for putting an end to various 
societies, and forbidding the formation of others under 
specified conditions. Ecgulations and restrictions and 
taxation were also imposed on the press. For some 
years past stops had been taken with the special object 
of restraining the circulation of cheap newspapers, of 
which these burdens wore the complement. These various 
proceedings gave Fox a great advantage, of which he 
nobly availed himself. Though he thundered in vain 
against the enactment of such laws, his speeches remain, 
and embody in tlie most exact and stirring terms the 
large polity of a free people. In half a dozen words ho 
laid down the fundamental principle of liberal policy. 
“Liberty is order,” said ho, “liberty is strength.” 

It is not easy in cold blood to defend these pro- 
clamations and prosecutions and bills. Still less easy 
is it for a g^eration that has so often resorted to 
coercion to critipiso them. Ever since the death of 
Pitt, all English governments have at times adopted 
those exceptional measures for which their supporters 
are so apt to censure him. But he can only be held 
partly responsible. In Scotland, the ruling and lan- 
guage of the judges were largely answerable. In 
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England, the early findings of juries under the ordin«ary 
law pointed in the s<‘irae direction. For the extra- 
ordinary laws I*arliaiiierit itself bears the burden. Its 
secret committees and reports made it impossible for 
any minister to refrain from proposing coercion bills. 
The scandal and terror caused by tlio ass;iult on the 
King were the c«*iuso of others. But more must be 
acknowledged than this. These laws were passed, and 
these prosecutions instituted, under the ignorant ferocity 
of panic. The extremity and brutality of that panic 
can perhaps best bo realised in the accounts of tlie 
Birmingham riots, of which Catherine Hutton, one 
of the chief sufferers, has left so graphic a narrative. 
The French Revolution was a now portent; none 
could measure it, nothing could bo predicated with 
regard to it; its terrors consisted not merely in the 
success of its arms, but in the ramifications of its 
proselytism. Before any exceptional measures were 
taken, it Avas encouraging revolt in England, promising 
support to rebellion, and receiving disaffection with 
cordiality and honour. To this the English response 
took the form of some conspiracies, real, though no 
doubt exaggerated ; but in the main of an intense 
reaction and dismay. “ Repression and severity,” says 
so stout a Whig as Erskine May, “were popular and 
sure of cordial support.” ^ 

Mr. Massey supplies from secret records the exact 
moment when the masculine mind of Pitt succumbed 
to the plots and rumours of plots with which he 
was encompassed. In December 1792 three thousand 
daggers had been discovered at Birmingham; one of 
them had been flung by Burke on the floor of the 
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House of Commons. Tho Government had convincing 
evidence, or evidence which at any rate convinced them, 
that this was only a part of a vast and iniininent con- 
spiracy. Tho Cabinet sate till four in the morning. 
When it had dispersed, Piit still bent brooding over 
the fire. Presently he asked the under secretary, who 
was in attendance, what he thouglit of tho situation; 
and added, “ Probably by this time to-morrow wo may 
not have a hand to act or a tongue to utter.” Nor did 
the gravity of his apprehensions diminish with time. He 
told Wellesley and Wiibcrforce in 1795 that, were ho to 
resign, his licad Avould bo off in six months; and, shortly 
afterwards, when Wiibcrforce borrowed Pitt's carriage, 
he Avas informed that, were it recognised, its occupant 
ran tho risk of being murdered. When once Pitt yielded 
to tho public sentiment in this matter, there could bo 
neither pause nor limit. The public in its terror called 
for more and more ; Parliament passed every repressive 
measure with something like acclamation; it was not 
tho coercion of a people by a government, it was tho 
coercion of a government by tho people. 

It must, further, bo admitted that later ministries 
have departed from tho ordinary law with much less 
reason. While we were struggling for bare existence 
with the most formidable enemy that England has over 
had to face — an enemy fighting not with armies and fleets 
alone, but with every art of seduction—we had one-third 
of our population, that of Ireland, arrayed in avowed 
disaffection; Scotland was combustible and explosive; 
and it was impossible to speak with confidence of the 
population of England. All that was known was an 
enormous sale of the "works of Paine, an extensive 
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manufactory of secret arms, a considerable and indefin- 
able amount of furtive organisation. It was as usual 
the unknown, the suspected, that was terrible. At any 
moment we might find the very ground that we wore 
defending from France crumble beneath us. Discon- 
tent might burst forth somewhere ; and once in view, 
who could tell, with bad harvests and heavy taxes and 
press-gangs to foster it, how far it might extendi 
Making the best front we could against an overwhelming 
enemy, we might find the country in flames behind us. 
In so dark and desperate a juncture, men act and strike 
blindly. In face of so present a peril, it is not the minister 
who is master. He. only attempts to keep his feet in 
front of a tempestuous crowd *, and his responsibility in 
case of mishap is terrible. It may be that exceptional 
measures of repression can never be justified. If they 
can, the justification can only be concrete, can only rest 
on a solid base of formidable circumstance. If they 
ever can, a fair plea can be advanced for Pitt j for the 
crisis was incalculable. And if they cannot, it is diffi- 
cult for any extant political party in England to censure 
him. But the truth, with or without apology, may bo 
best expressed by saying that, while the torrent of the 
French Itevolution demolished monarchy in Franco, its 
back-eddies swept Pitt and England into reaction. 

Even in this dire time of distress, he turned from a 
state of war, external and intestine, to those eternal 
problems where policy and humanity work side by side. 
Whitbread had brought forward a Bill for regulating 
and fixing a minimum of wages. Pitt recalled the 
House to a juster vi.ew of political economy. He 
believed that the true course was to allow the price 
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of labour to find its own level, and that this would 
best be promoted by a reform of the poor-laws ; more 
especially of that law of settlement which prevented 
the workman from taking his industry to the best 
market. But, passing from this criticism, ho proceeded 
to deal earnestly and exhaustively with the whole 
question of the condition of the poor. He admitted 
a vast ill, and suggested various remedies, which on a 
later day he embodied in a measure. 

He had spared, he said, no pains to collect informa- 
tion on the subject ; and there is a curious tradition as 
to this. It is said, that on a visit in Essex, (possibly to 
Shortgrove, the house of his private secretary, Joseph 
Smith), he was descanting on the prosperity of the 
country and on the comfort enjoyed by the working 
classes. His host answered nothing ; but took him 
next day to the town of Halsted. The minister 
surveyed it in silent wonder, and declared that he 
had no conception that any part of England could pre- 
sent a spectacle of such misery. The scene produced 
a deep impression on his mind; he at once addressed 
himself to the question; and not long afterwards he 
took the opportunity of Whitbread’s motion to deliver 
this sympathetic and thoughtful speech on the condi- 
tion of the poor; through even the meagre reports of 
which there breathes a warm spirit of earnestness and^ 
humanity, unlike the political deliverances of that day. 

Ho followed it up with a Bill, full of novel and com- 
prehensive propositions: so novel and comprehensive, 
indeed, that, after several alterations, it sank over- 
weighted beneath tho'parliamentary wave. A vast new 
system was to be created ; a hierarchy of Justices and 
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Wardens and Guardians. In every parish or group oi 
parishes were to bo establish Schools of Industry, 
which W’ore in fact what wo have since Itnown as 
Ateliers Natioiiauv. Their condiiions vvore to be 
settled to some extent }>y Parish Councils; but they 
wore in all cases to furnish work fur the destitute poor. 
The Justices and other authorities >vere tc have nearly 
the powers of a private employer of labour in legard to 
them. They were to buy materials ; they were to soil 
the manufactured article ; they were to fix the rate of 
wages. They could build or liiro warehouses; they 
could buy or hire land. They could enclose and culti- 
vate commons for the support of the workers in the 
Schools of Industry. Moreover, in every parish or 
union, a friendly society was to bo established. Pei sona 
also, having more than two children, or, in the case of a 
widow, one child, were entitled to claim exceptional 
relief. A certain amount of visible [)roperty was not to 
debar a person from receiving parochial aid. There 
were, indeed, some 130 clauses more or less. One — 
perhaps the most daring in those days — ^provided that 
money might be advanced, in deserving cases, for the 
purchase of a cow or some other animal producing 
profit. Bentham, in his criticisms on the measure, 
urged that a cow required three acres of grass, and 
asked whence these were to come. Though the ques- 
tion was not answered, the proposal will be recognised 
as the germ of a proverbial policy. 

There was a certain crudity in the measure, which 
makes it all the more remarkable as a sterling and 
strenuous endeavour to grapple with a great question, 
without deference to tradition or precedent; and it 
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affords a view of Pitt’s character w hich can nowhere else 
be found. To some of ua it is the most interesting 
view. For in the boldness of this Bill, in its compre- 
hensiveness, in its very immaturity, we see the desperate 
effort of a man to break through the bonds of circum- 
stance and tradition, through that thin red tape which 
is mightier than chains, in order to raise his race. 
Failures of this kind are sometimes more impressive and 
more honourable than the most polished masterpiece of 
the parliamentary draughtsman. 

The Bill was constantly revised ; but the mordant 
animadversions of Bentham, which, though not published 
at the time, were communicated and circulated, dis- 
heartened the Government. It was probably felt that, 
if to various vested interests the hostility of philo- 
sophical radicalism were added, there could be no hopes 
for the measure, at a time w^hcp all novel propositions 
w'ere discountenanced as dangerous ; but men will long 
look back with admiration to the hearty spirit, the 
freedom from conventionality or prejudice, and the 
genuine sympathy which animate its clauses. 



CHAPTEIl XI 

IliBLAND 

But the greatest of Pitt’s domestic difficulties has 
been left to the last. Throughout the whole period of 
the war, he had by his side the gaunt spectre of the 
Irish question in its most menacing and formidable 
shape ; an aspect which it retains to this hour. It has 
never passed into history, for it has never passed out of 
politics. To take a simile from a catastrophe of nature 
less ruinous and less deplorable, the volcano that caused 
that eruption is still active ; beneath the black crust the 
lava torrent burns ; so that the incautious explorer who' 
ventures near the crater finds the treacherous surface 
}rield, and himself plunged in the fiery marl of contem- 
porary party strife. No number of previous volumes 
will suffice to ballast or preserve the innocent investi- 
gator ; his fate is certain and foreseen ; for, the moment 
his foot rests on 1795 he irresistibly slips on to 1886; 
and rebounding from 1886, he is soon soused in 1891. 

Happily, however, it is only necessary, for the present 
purpose, to consider the actual personal contact of Pitt 
with Irish affairs, and not to deal with their general phases 
and effects ; although, even thus, thera ^re episodes 
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80 controversial that they cannot bo treated so concisely 
as those in regard to which there is less dispute. 

It is needful to remember that Pitt, after the rejection 
of his commercial schemes in 1785, appeared to despair 
of a change of system. He sent over Viceroys and 
Chief Secretaries to occupy Dublin Castle and accept 
its traditions — Buckinghams and Westmorelands, Fitz- 
herberts and Hobarts ; but he turned his own attention, 
perforce, elsewhere. Then came the Kcgcncy question ,* 
when the action of the Irish Parliament indicated 
dangerous possibilities under the settlement of 1782, — 
contingencies, which once more directed men’s minds 
towards a Union, and furnished arguments in its favour 
not easy to meet in those times of perpetual apprehen- 
sion and peril. 

The next stage in Irish politics is the emancipation 
of the Roman Catholics in 1792 and 1793; when 
measures were passed, which, by admitting the Catholic 
peasantry to the parliamentary suffrage and to juries, 
and by relieving them from all property disabilities, 
exhausted, for the time at any rate, their interest in 
that question. The delay in granting a full emancipa- 
tion subsequently gave the admission of Catholics to 
Parliament and to office, no doubt, considerable im- 
portance. But it was accompanied by a reversal of the 
enfranchisement of 1793, and was therefore so much 
the less a popular boon than the Acts passed by Pitt. 
To say that they were passed by Pitt is but the strictest 
truth ; for it was only oi^ng to the persistent pressure 
of Pitt and Dundas that the* violent hostility of the 
Irish Governmental^ overcome. **I do not believe,” 
writes the Viceroy with plaintive acrimony as regards 
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even the minor measure of 1792, “there was ever an 
instance in any country of such a sacrifice of private 
judgment to the wishes of His Majesty” (meaning of 
course the British Government) “as by the Irish minis- 
ters in the present concession.” While this was the act 
of Pitt and Dundas alone, it may be noted that, after 
the admission of the ^Vhigs, the official protectors of 
the Catholics, to the Cabinet in the ensuing year, 
nothing more was done for their benetit. 

It was in July 1791, as has been seen, that the 
Portland Whigs joined Pitt. The Duke, their loader, 
in this rearrangement obtained the Homo Sccrctary.ship ; 
under which department Ireland was then directly, as it is 
now more nomiiiidly, placed. It was aho arranged that, 
so soon as a new opening could he found for Lord 
Westmoreland, Fitzwilliam should succec«l him as Vice- 
roy of Ireland. In this way the two olB^ial heads of 
Ireland would ho Whig, under of course the general 
superintendence of the Ciibiiiot; hut it was expressly 
stipulated that there should be no change of system j 
and that, in fact, Irish policy should ho continuous ^fith 
that previously pursued by the Government. 

We are told that Fitzwdlliam accepted the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy after long hesitation and with great reluctance. 
It must, on the other hand, bo admitted that all the 
facts point to an immediately opposite conclusion. He 
discharged letters in every direction. He published hia 
nomination everywhere. He wrote, three months before 
he was appointed, to offer Thomas Grenyille the Chief 
Secretaryship. He wrofto at the same time to solicit 
the support of Grattan, and to propose an immediate 
conference; so that Grattan came at once, accompanied 
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by the Ponsonbys, and full of high hopes, to London. 
So much did he put himself in Grattan’s hands that, 
after the disputes that ensued, he left to that statesman 
the ultimate decision \^hother he should undertake the 
Lord Lieutenancy or not. The nows of his approaching 
Vicoroyalty became common property in Ireland. This 
premature revelation, of an appointment in contempla- 
tion b\it not actually settled, was the first of Fitz- 
william’s disastrous indiscretions. It gave a mortal 
blow to whatever reputation for prudence ho may have 
possessed, and led directly to the unhappy catastrophe 
which followed. Put he did not limit himself to words, 
lie determined to remove Fitzgibbon, the Chancellor, 
the most pow-crfiil man in Ireland.* He determined to 
find high offices, at all costs and by the violent displace- 
ment of some of Pitt’s oldest adherents, for the two 
Ponsonbys, the most prominent of the Irish Whigs. 

By this time it is clear that Pitt was becoming 
thoroughly alarmed at the precipitate proceedings of the 
reversionary Lord Lieutenant. He had told Westmore- 
land, the actual Viceroy, nothing of any alteration ; he did 
not contemplate any immediate change of system ; least of 
all, would he countenance the removal of the few devoted 
adherents who had stood by him during the Regency 
crisis of 1789. Ho now discovered to his dismay that 
Fitzwilliam had already formed his administration, was 
announcing his policy, and proclaiming from the house- 
tops his future achievements, which included the dis- 
missal of Pitt’s principal friends. He uttered a despairing 
wish that the promised appointment could be annulled ; 
but intimated that at any rate Fitzwilliam could only 
go to Ireland on the condition that he gave satisfaction 
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on these vital points. The new Whig ministers declared 
they must resign. Pitt expressed his regret ; but he 
declared that it was impossible for him to consent to the 
Chancellor’s removal, or to leave “ either him or any of 
the supporters of the Government exposed to the risk of 
the new system.” “I ought to add that the very idea 
of a new system, (as far as I understand wHat is meant by 
that term), and especially one formed without previous 
communication or concert with the rest of the King’s 
servants hero, or with the friends of Government in 
Ireland, is in itself what I feel it utterly impossible to 
accede to ; and it appears to me to be directly contrary 
to the general principles on which our union was formed 
and has hitherto subsisted.” lie had nothing to re- 
proach himself with. If the worst came to the worst, 
“ I must struggle as well as I ciin*with a distress which 
no moans are left me to avoid, without a sacrifice both 
of character and duty.” Grenville, one of Pitt’s two 
confidants in the Cabinet, was not less dismayed; for 
the talk of new systems and a new predominance was 
entirely strange to him, and resolutely repudiated by 
him. At last there was a general explosion ; Balutarj|n 
as it would seem, for it disclosed and appeared m 
settle the grounds of dispute. Pitt declared that Fitz- 
william, in his various communications with parties in 
Ireland, had entirely exceeded his powers, that nothing 
would induce him to consent to J^itzgibbon’a removal, 
and that he could give no countenance to the idea that 
Ireland was to be treated as a separate province, outside 
the general control of the Government, under the 
exclusive dominion of the Whig party. 

Fitzwilliam appears to have thought that Ireland was 
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made over lo him, as were Lampsacus and Magnesia 
to Themistocles for his bread and his wine; and that 
Pitt would have no more to do with its government and 
the policy pursued there than with Finland or Languedoc. 
This hallucination was due partly to the idiosyncrasy of 
Fitzwilliam himself, but mainly to the strange proprietary 
principles of government, to which allusion has already 
been made, which were hold consciously or unconsciously, 
though quite conscientiously, by the Whig party. 

Burke intervened at this juncture with letters of 
passionate eloquence and pathos. It is scarcely possible 
even now to read them unmoved. He acknowledged 
that he was ignorant of the terms on which Portland 
and his friends had entered the Government. Ho had 
the highest opinion of Fitzwilliam, whoso virtues he 
once described as the highest and the most unmixed ho 
had ever known irr man. Nevertheless, he admitted 
that Fitzwilliam had acted with indiscretion, and that 
Portland and he had put themselves in the wrong. At 
first, then, he was doubtful as to what they should do. 
But at last his mind seemed to bo made up. He 
^|espatched a letter on the 16th of October, in which he 
"" jftlemnly summed up the situation. He wrote, he said, as 
a dying man, with all the freedom and all the dispassionate 
clearness of that situation, and declared, with " infinite 
sorrow,” “with inexpressible sorrow,” that the Whigs 
must resign. Four days afterw^ards, he pronounced, in 
a letter not less powerful or less pathetic, a directly 
opposite opinion. If they went, they must bo turned 
out ; they must not resign. “ Oh ! have pity on your- 
selves,” he broke forth, “and may the God whoso 
counsels are so mysterious in the moral world (even 
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more than in the natural) guide you through all these 
labyrinths.” In truth, ho hii.iself was distracted by 
contending dreads and scorns : with a living loathing of 
the Irish system of corruption, but with that loathing 
overborne by his mastering hoiror of the French Revolu- 
tion. Rather tlian that a schism in the Government of 
Groat Britain should weaken the resistance to that 
pestilence, let even Ireland statul aside, lie was, in fact, 
incapable of giving advice. That the terms on which 
the AVhigs joiried Fitt did not include any new system 
of men and measures \vas positively asserted by Gren- 
ville, who was not merely a mim of rigid veracity and 
in the innermost secrets of the Cabinet, but a strong pro 
Catliolic. Nor is there a particle of proof, or even 
probability, tliat there was any sucli stipulation; for we 
may bo sure that Pitt would never have agreed to part 
w’illi so largo and critical a part of his prerogative. 

At last a settlement w^as arrived at. A final conference 
was held, at w hich Pitt, Portland, Fitz william, Spencer, 
Windham, and Grenville were present ; that is to say, 
Pitt and one follow'er wdth four Whigs. Every detail of 
patronage and policy was exhaustively canvassed and 
settled. The results were recorded in a sort of protocol, 
preserved among the Pelham Papers. Fitzwilliam w'^as 
to go as Lord Lieutenant indeed; but on the explicit 
understanding that there was to be no new system of 
men or of measures in Ireland ; that ho should, if possible, 
prevent any agitation of the Catholic question during 
the present session ; that, in any case, on that or any other 
important measure he should transmit all the information 
which he could collect with his opinion to the Cabinet ; 
and that he should do nothing to commit the Govern 
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moiit in such matters without fresh instructions. Thus, 
one would have thought, was removed all possibility of 
misunderstand! ng. 

Here, however, was the fu|^damental mistake. It was 
impossible for Fitzwilliam, after his detonations and 
activities of the autumn, to prevent the agitation of the 
Catholic question; for ho was the prime agitator. It 
would have been as reasonable for Sir Robert Peel to 
oifer Cobden a scat in his Ctabinet on the condition that 
ho should exert his cndcivvours to prevent all agitation 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws. Fitzwilliam for months 
past had done nothing but announce his approaching 
Lord Lieutenancy, and stir up the question. Naturally 
he found Ireland already in a flame. 

Nor did his official action allay it. He landed January , 
4, 1 7 95. The next day (Monday) ho spent in bed. On the 
Wednesday he summarily dismissed Beresford, a powerful 
though subordinate officer, a main adviser in Pitt’s 
commercial propositions, and one of Pitt’s confidential 
agents ; who was not officially under the Lord Lieutenant 
at all, but in the Treasury department, that is under 
Pitt himself. This act, Pitt, who did not speak at 
random, characterised as “an open breach of a most 
solemn promise.” Other dismissals followed. Cooke, 
the Secretary for War, and Sackville Hamilton, the 
Under Secretary of State, were promptly removed. It 
was a clean sweep. Fitzgibbon alone remained ; and he 
only because Fitzwilliam was specially pledged not to 
remove him. Every faction in Ireland was astir. One 
party was to be crushed ; the other party was to rule. 
Those with whom Pitt had constantly co-operated in 
Irish administration were in consternation; for every 
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act of the new Government was directed against them. 
It was a coup (Tdtat, a stroke of State, jiistiRablo and even 
necessary on grounds of high State necessity, or on the 
presumption of a revolutjpn in policy; but only de- 
fensible on such considerations, and even then to be 
executed with care and judgment. It was, however, 
wholly incompatible with the stipulation of Pitt that 
there \vas to be no general change in administration or 
of system; and with his declared, obvious policy to 
keep clear of domestic embarrassment, when all his 
energies were required for the war with France. 

As to the condition with regard to the Catholics, it 
would have been impossible to maintain it, even had 
Fitzwilliam desired to do so. And ‘from the day on which 
ho landed, he bombarded Portland with letters to press 
for the immediate settlement of the question. To these 
communications Portland for some weeks gave no reply 
whatever. It is urged by Fitzwilliam^s apologists that he 
considered that silence gives consent : a proverb, doubt- 
ful at all times, but preposterous as a political plea ; more 
especially absurd, when it is relied upon for guidance in 
defiance of definite instructions. Fitzwilliam asserted that 
he was permitted to give the Catholic cause a handsome 
support,” in case they were resolved to bring it forward. 
The Government, on their side, declared that he was in no 
way to commit them without fresh instructions. But, even 
on the assumption that Fitzwilliam’s interpretation was 
correct, it is clear that such instructions would apply 
only to a spontaneous movement, and not to one excited 
by the Viceroy himself. 

At lasti on the 8th of February (1795) Portland wrote 
to impress on Fitzwilliam the importance of giving no 
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encouragement to the Catholics, and of not committing 
himself in any way : the importance, in a word, of his 
not doing all that he had been doing for a month. 
On the 9th, Pitt himself wrote, complaining of 
the dismissal of Bcresford. - On the 16th Portland 
wrote to declare at length his views on the Catholic 
question, and his entire disapproval of the policy oi 
emancipation at that time. A passage from this strictly 
confidential despatch Fitzwilliam was afterwards so ill- 
advised, to say the least, as to publish, with the most 
disastrous results. Even now he did not resign, but 
answered these communications at length. In his letter 
to Pitt, he made the unfortunate assertion that Beresford 
had been guilty of malversation ; a charge for which he 
never produced the slightest evidence, and which in any 
case he could scarcely have excamincd judicially in the 
forty-eight hours that elapsed between his landing and 
Bercsford’s dismissal. To Portland he reiterated long ex- 
postulations on the Catholic question. In reply, Portland, 
who it must bo remembered was his party leader as well 
as his administrative chief, wrote a curt note of censure. 
The next day (Feb, 19) Fitzwilliam was recalled. 

Never was there so hopeless a misunderstanding, or 
one, after the general exchange of views in October, more 
incomprehensible. Fitzwilliam published two pompous 
pamphlets, and declared in his place in Parliament that 
his recall was due to his having connected himself with 
Grattan. The Government refused to discuss the matter 
But it must be admitted that, untoward as was that event, 
the person most responsible for Fitzwilliam’s recall was, 
as is generally the case in such removals, Fitzwilliam 
himself. He seems to have been a man of generous 
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sympathies and honest cnthiLsiasm ; but not less wrong- 
headed than lieadstrong; absolutely devoid of judgment, 
reticence, and tact. Two in<)nths before lie set out, Pitt 
had discovered tlu’«, an<l ilcplored the decision to send 
him. ITis announccnicnts of his appointment before it 
was made, his unant hoid&cd propaganda, his rash dis- 
missals, his speeches, his protests, his pubheation from 
confidential letters after his recall, betoken a man earnest, 
intrepid, and single-minded, but singularly dcstituto of 
the (pialitios rc(iuired for a delicate and discretionary 
mission. 

TJio importance of liis recall may easily be exag- 
gerated, although it was, in truth, a political calamity, 
liccauso it was followed by some miserable years, it has 
been hold to be the cause of iho misery of those years. 
This is surely a misstatement; it was rather a landmark. 
What in 1795 was called the Catholic question was 
rather a sign of grace than a measure of real imporUmce. 
The mass of the Catholic peasantry already had the 
franchise under the Emancipation Act of 1792-93, 
and it imported little to them whether or not a 
number of gentry of their own pcrstiasion went up to 
Dublin to 1)0 bought and sold at the Castle; it has, 
indeed, always been a matter of comparative indifferonco 
to them whether they wore led by Protestants or 
Catholics. Nor can parliamentary reform, if wo may 
trust witnesses so intelligent and well infoimed aa 
Emmett and M‘Nevin, be said to have been an object of 
enthusiasm to the mass of the population. What pinched 
the people were tithes and oppressive rents ; with this 
distinction, that, whereas for rents they got something, 
though perhaps not much, for tithes they got less than 
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nothing. And what excited them were the new prospects 
presented by the French Revolution. The importance 
of the recall of Fitz^nlliam lies in the fact that be had, 
however unwarrantably, excited hopes, not of emancipa- 
tion and reform alone, but of a completely new system; 
hopes which were shattered by his peremptory removal. 
So that the quick revulsion produced the blind fury of 
despair. 

The affair still remains obscure ; what is clear is that 
which alone concerns these pages — the part and respon- 
sibility of Pitt. It is evident that there was a total 
misunderstanding ; that there was a hopeless dis- 
crepancy between the assertion of Fitzwilliaml* that 
the removal of Beresford had been tacitly sanctioned 
by Pitt beforehand, and Pitt’s own stitement that 
he considered it a grave broach of a solemn engage- 
ment; that the views, declarations, and policy of Fitz- 
william as to a new system of men and measures were 
irreconcilable with those of Pitt and his colleagues. It 
is only necessary, however, to produce one proof that 
Pitt was in the right, though others are not wanting. 
All Fitzwilliam’s friends in the Cabinet, who loved 
Fitzwilliarn, who disliked and distrusted Pitt ; who had 
entered the Government reluctantly, and who would 
have embraced any fair opportunities leaving it; who 
had been indeed on the bnnk of resignation with regard 
to Irish affairs three months before, — all these men, 
Portland and Windham, Spencer and Loughborough, 
three of them men of the nicest honour, and cognisant 
of the entire chain of 'agreements and events, all um 
hesitatingly took the part of Pitt against Fitzwilliarn. 
Who, indeed, was the minister who, having obtained 
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special responsibility for Ireland by tbe threat of resig- 
nation, now recalled Fitzwilliam ? Who but Portland, 
himself Fitzwilliani’s political friend and chief. In that 
very letter to Grattan which has been mentioned, of the 
23d of August 1794, Fitzwilliam says, “ I shall look to the 
system of the Duke of Portland as the model by which 
I shall regulate the general line of my conduct.” Port- 
land’s lethargy had been blamable in the earlier stages 
of the transaction. But ho ^howed none now. This is 
a circumstance which appears to bar further controversy. 
From the mouths of four unquestionable and unwilling 
witnesses it establishes Pitt’s good faith, and the fact 
that ftic mistake lay with Fitzwilliam. 

We should, however, beware of the slightest eonfusion 
between the cause and the effects of Fitzwilliam’s recall. 
That he himself was the cause alters in no respect the 
unhappy results of his removal. It seems, moreover, 
clear that the objection was not so much to his policy as 
to his methods. It was urged by Fitzwilliam that the 
Catholic question had nothing to do with his removal, 
but that his dismissals were the refil cause. This state- 
ment seems accurate to the extent that the Government 
was by no means averse to emancipation, but had a 
rooted distrust of his administrative discretion. Pitt 
was always ready for concession to Catholics ; he showed 
his readiness before and after, in 1792 and in 1797. 
There was nothing in 1795 that should change his views. 
^I'he misfortune was that the Irish could not know his 
real sentiments, or how he had pushed forward the great 
emancipation of 1793. They could only surmise that 
Fitzwilliam bad been removed because he was a reformer, 
*and the Government hostile to all reform. Dublin, abut 
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its shuttors and. went into mourning; while ardent 
patriots made dp their minds that any amendment must 
come from France or from an appeal to arms. 

It would seem at first, therefore, that it would have 
been far better, as it happened, to allow Fitzwilliam to fulfil 
his own promises, and to carry out his own programme. 
But a moment’s reflection shows that this was impossible. 
There was the direst of all obstacles — sunken rock. 
Th3 King had been appr 9 a(;hed; his honour and his 
conscience had been moved by the most insidious and 
most impracticable of argi^ents. For he had been told 
that, should ho consent to the admission of Catholics 
to political office, he would break his Coronation oath, 
and forfeit the cro^vn. In that narrow, and obstinate, 
but scrupulous mind, this belief was now irrevocably 
imbedded. Fitzwilliam’s policy would, therefore, have 
been shattered against the King’s immovable and im 
pregnable position on the Catholic question : immovable 
as regards himself, because he believed that emancipa- 
tion involved the personal guilt of perjury; impreg- 
nable against opposition, because it was based on the 
passions and prejudices of the great mass of the people 
of Great Britain. And, as soon as he scented the 
Catholic question, the King ui;gcd Fitzwilliam’s removal. 
So the impartial thinker can only once more lament 
that the mission of Fitzwilliam adds another instance 
of that curse of mischance that has always assisted the 
curse of misgovemment to poison the relations betwe^ 
England and Ireland. 

And now things went from bad to worse. In Sep* 
tember of this year (1795) the Orange Society arose. 
The^Catholic organisation of the Defenders was already in 
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full operation. The United Iiibhnicn availed theni.soivcs 
of both these leagues. Agrarian outrage and the plunder 
of arms abounded. In Ulster there was an organised 
persecution to drive the Catbolics out of the province — 
“ to bell or Connaught.” In 1 706 all these evils were 
aggravated by the enrolment of the yeomanry, an undis- 
ciplined and unc<)nlrollablo force. In December of 
that yeai*, a French expedition under lioebo invaded 
Irelajid, hut etlccted nothing. In 1707, the stiito of the 
North was hardly distingiiisliahlo fiom civil war. Il 
was placed under martial law. A population, which 
had long been arming for rebellion, was disamied by 
liarsh and summary methods. The Government biwl 
some 60,000 soldiers and militia quartered in Iri'bind. 
There were violent reprisals on the part of the military 
for the outrages that had been committed by the United 
Irishmen and Defenders. 

The year darkened as it passed. The gaols were 
full. Men under suspicion were crirnped and sent to 
serve in the fleet. Some oven attributed the mutiny at 
the Noro to the element thus introduced into the Navy, 
Patrols pervaded the country all night. There was dis- 
affection among the troops. The Catholics fled from 
Ulster. On the one side there were murders, roastings, 
plunder of arms, and a reign of teiTor ; on the other, 
picketing, scourging, hanging — half or whole — house- 
burning, and a reign of not less terror. The miseries of 
the Thirty Years’ War were scarcely more appalling ; for 
it was civil conflict of the most terrible kind, the worse 
because it was not declared ; it was anarchy inflamed by 
fanaticism ; while the Parliament and the Government, 
that should have remedied and appeased, wore themselves 
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beyond help or hope. The first could only acquiesce in 
the proposals of the last ; the last could only a])peal for 
more soldiers to England. 

In 1798, the rebellion, in breaking out, lost some- 
thing of its horror. The rising was fixed for the 23d 
of May ; and on that day it flamed forth in the counties 
of Dublin, Meath, and Kildare. It docs not come within 
the compass of this narrative to describe that insurrec- 
tion, its massacres and retaliations. That it was not 
even more formidable may be attributed to two causes ; 
Ulster held aloof, and the French came too late. As it 
was, the rebellion lasted barely a month, and was both 
local and partial. 

It is, however, worth noting here what Pitt wrote to 
an eminent Irishman on this subject. To the accoiuit 
of the duel which he had sent to Wellesley he adds : 
“You will hear that in Ireland the Jacobins (after 
many of their leaders being apprehended) have risen in 
open war. The contest has at present existed about a 
week. The Government have acted with great spirit, and 
the troops of all descriptions behave incomparably. We 
cannot yet judge how far it may spread, but I trust 
with the present force and some augmentation from 
hence, the rebellion will be crushed, before any attempt 
can be made from France : and we must, I think, follow 
up such an event by immediate steps for a union.'' As 
to the behaviour of the troops Pitt was certainly ill 
informed. But in such a matter he would not be likely 
to know much. The internal administration of Ireland 
was entirely independent of England. There he had 
neither knowledge nor control, unless specially appealed 
to. After all was over, after, as an Irishman said, 
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“ rebellion and its attendant horrors had roused on both 
sides to the highest pitch all the strongest feelings of our 
nature,” ho may have heard of the atrocities in Ireland 
with much the same emotions that later ministers 
may have experienced in learning the horrors of the 
Indian mutiny and the horrors of its repression. We 
know this, that when Clare attempted in his hearing a 
defence of the malpractices of the magistrates and the 
militia, Pitt “turned . . . round with that high indignant 
stare which sometimes marked his countenance, and 
stfilked out of the House.” 

At the close of the revolt a new Viceroy arrived. 
Cornwallis, whose career had been marked by one 
supremo military disaster, had obliterated it by his 
industry, his honesty, and his public spirit. He had 
not perhaps conspicuous abilities; but this deficiency 
only brings into greater prominence the sterling 
splendour of his character; and he remains a signal 
example of unsparing, unselfish, patriotic devotion ' to 
duty. But here his lines were cast in evil places. The 
one lesson of the rebellion was that the whole system of 
Irish government must be remodelled. What form the 
new experiment should take had long been tacitly 
admitted, and Cornwallis came over to carry a legisla- 
tive Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 

If the dismissal of Fitzwilliam may bo said to touch 
the rim of a volcano, the Union is the burning fiery 
furnace of the crater itself. Something, however, is 
admitted with regard to it on all sides. The Parliament 
that passed the Scottish Union in 1707 had been elected 
directly in view of that question, which entirely en- 
grossed the national mind. The Parliament that in 
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1800 passed the Irish Union had been elected in 1797, 
with no more reference to the question of the termina- 
tion of its own existence than to free education 
or female suffrage. So far from the nation being 
consulted in respect to the obliteration of its legisla- 
ture, there was not, even after the conclusion of the 
treaty, any popular election held for the members 
to be sent to London ; but lots wore drawn among those 
elected under such totally different circumstances and 
for such totally different purposes. Nor is it denied 
that this Irish Parliament, so wholly without mandate, 
and probably ivithout power to terminate itself (though 
this is still subject of contention), was practically bribed 
and bullied out of existence. The corruption was black, 
hideous, horrible ; revolting at any time, atrocious when 
it is remembered that it was a nation^s birthright that 
was being sold. It was perhaps less questionable in 
those days to buy up the nomination boroughs, or most 
of them, as chattels at a fixed tariff. Pitt had made a 
like proposition for England in his plan of parliamentary 
reform. Close boroughs then represented not merely a 
vested interest, but property of the most tangible and 
recognised kind. But what stands without either shame 
or palliation was the remodelling, in the autumn and 
winter of 1799, of the House of Commons, after it had 
rejected the Union propositions. 

Between the close of the session of 1799 and the 
beginning of that of 1800, between June and January, 
sixty 'three seats out of a total of three hundred were 
vacated. Some of those who had held them were cajoled ; 
some were bribed into office and out of Parliament ; the 
mass departed because the patrons of their boroughs had 
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been bought over to the Union. In this way, without a 
dissolution, the whole complexion and constitution of 
the House were changed. In the session of 1799 the 
Irish Parliament rejected the propositions of the Govern- 
ment for a Union. When Parliament was opened in 
1800, there was not the slightest allusion to the measure 
of Union in the speech from the throne; but thirty- 
nine writs were at orice moved. The entire patronage 
and terror of tlio Ciown were employed to pack Par- 
liament and purchase the patrons of Parliament. It 
rained honey and gall as occasion required — offices and 
peerages, or dismissal and disgrace. Castloreagh, now 
Chief Secretary, and the executive agent in this d(igrading 
traffic, pursued his tiusk without flinching or remorse. 
Not Stra fiord was more thorough. Cornwallis expressed 
his loathing and disgust of the whole transaction. 
Castlereagh neither felt nor expressed any. He, in 
fact, hoped that corruption would die of a sort of sur- 
feit ; that it would perish by this final exaggeration ; 
and that by one supreme*, shameless, wholesale effort he 
could put an end to it for ever. 

Under these circumstances and auspices, the measure 
was passed in 1800, both in Ireland and in England. 
The Irish debates produced much fine and significant 
speaking, in uhich Foster against, and Fitzgibbon (now 
Clare) for the Union, bore off the palm ; many weighty 
predictions from such men as Parsons and Grattan, that 
a Union so forced on would inevitably imperil the entire 
connection between the two countries; some ominous 
prophecies of the sinister influence that the Irish con- 
tingent would exercise over British politics. Chaile- 
mont, indeed, had always opposed any Union, on the 
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ground that no other measure could so effectually con- 
tribute to the separation of the two countries. In 
Ireland itself there was a comparative apathy, produced 
by the ruinous struggles of the last few years ; only in 
Dublin, the dying capital, was there a last agOny of 
patriotism. On the other hand, all the efforts of the 
Government, unrelentingly applied, could produce but 
a few thinly-signed petitions in support of the Bill — not 
a twelfth of those against it. It passed by purchase. 
“The whole unbribed intellect of Ireland,” says an 
eminent historian, “was opposed to it.” Of the 
members who composed the majonty in its favour, it is 
computed that only seven voted for it without any “con- 
sideration.” In the House of Commons the minority set 
their names to an address recapitulating the evils and 
ignominies of the measure; in the House of Lords it 
was followed by an eloquent protest headed by Leinster, 
the only Irish duke, and completed by such signatures 
as those of Downshire and Meath, and Moira and Powers- 
court. After an easy passage through the British Parlia- 
ment, it received the royal assent in July. 

With regard to the Union two separate questions 
have to bo considered. Firstly, were the means by 
which it was carried justifiable? Secondly, was it a 
right measure in itself ? On both these points it is 
necessary to keep in mind the preliminary remark that 
has been made. It is easy on the brink of the twentieth 
century to censure much in the eighteenth; but is it 
candid to do so without placing oneself as far as possible 
in the atmosphere, circumstances, and conditions of the 
period which one is considering 1 Have Pitt's critics dona 
this ? Have they judged him by the standards and ideas 
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of his time, and not by the standards and ideas of their 
own T That is the spirit in which History judges states- 
men, and for a simple reason : had they attempted to 
caiTy into effect in their generation the ideas of ours, they 
would not have been statesmen at all. They would have 
been voices crying in the wilderness; they might have 
been venerated as well-intentioned visionaries, or im- 
prisoned as agitators, and even as lunatics ; but statesmen 
they would not have been in name or in fact. A states- 
man measures the opinions and forces that surround him, 
and proceeds to act accordingly; he is not laying his 
account with remote posterity, or legislating for it. The 
politician wlio is a century before his time is hardly more 
a statesman than the politician who is a century behind 
it. The man who doses a child with colchicum, or who 
attempts to cure atrophy by bleeding, is neither in name 
nor in fact a physician. To apply what is wholesome 
at one stage of growth or of disease to an age or an 
ailment totally different is merely dangerous quackery. 
To the man who attempts such mortal mischief in politics 
is commonly denied the power; and for this reason 
doctrines in advance of the age, as they are called, are 
usually the copyright of philosophers entirely dissoci- 
ated from affairs. It is in this spirit that History, truly 
and justly written, apportions blame and praise to men, 
judging by contemporary canons and not by ours. It 
is thus that History weighs in her balance Caesar, and 
Richelieu, and William III., and Ximenes, and Oxem 
stiern. Were it otherwise, she woidd hold the third 
Duke of Richmond, with his universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments, a greater statesman than Pitt^ or 
Burke, or any of his contemporaries. 
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To Pitt alone is meted out a different measure. Uo 
alone is judged, not by the end of the eighteenth, but 
by the end of the nineteenth century. And Avhyl 
Because the Irish question which ho attempted to settle 
is an unsettled question still. Ho alone of the statesmen 
of the eighteenth century, with the exception of Burke and 
pei'liaps Chesterfield, saw its importai^ce and grappled 
with it manfully. Since then many ministers fiavo 
nibbled at it whose efforts are buried in decent obscurity. 
But Pitt’s career is still the battle -hold of historians 
and politicians, because ho is responsible for the 
treaty of Union; and because ho resigned and did 
not do something, neither known nor specified but 
certainly impossible, to carry what remained of Catholic 
Emancipation. 

Of the corruption by which the Union was carried 
something remains to be noted. It was, admittedly, 
wholesale and horrible. But it must in fairness be 
remembered that this was the only method known of 
carrying on Irish govornmeut ; the only means of passing 
any measure through the Irish Parliament ; that, so far 
from being an exceptional phase of politics, it was only 
three or four years of Irish administration rolled into 
one. No Irish patriot can regard the Union as other 
than the sale of his Parliament, justifiable or unjustifiable 
according to his politics ; but, for an English minister of 
that day, the purchase of that Parliament was habitual 
and invariable. The quotations of the parliamentary 
market were as well known as the quotations of wheat 
and of sugar. It is scarcely possible to open a letter from 
an Irish Viceroy or an Irish Secretary of that time 
without finding a calculation for the hire, open and 
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avowed, of iiidivitluai o* iiiHuencc ; or sonic cynical 
oflcr hy '^•ori»o hini;j;iy noMeiian (sf lii- inicfcst for a 
dotcriniiu'di [•riic. It was the oi'dinaiy d.iily life of 
ihihliit il. was thr air whicli the (h.\ ci*nmcnt 

breat-hed ; the nourishment v. Inch alone enabled il lo 
exi^l. X(j va.e condci'ined u, any more ilt.'.n the nei^.fn 
buura (;f AV,(.-i]uA^tx)ri condemned lam foi‘ f»wniri‘^ 
slaves. Ai.*i reason i"* .'ino.ie,. ^Diebi^h Kxeciitive 
was apj>oim(-*l in lan^land solely witb reference to 
Mn-^lisli cou.dderat ion^^ : the. [\irlianient thi-oni^h which 
this Executive h,ul to na^s its Ti.c:i^iii e.s was an Irir-di 
Itirliament, eh'cted, so far as wa,s fjcciy elected, witli 
nderenro to li isli conriilerations. 'j’he (iovernimml ami 
its policy were (mliiely exotic; and tlie atlcmpl to root 
them in liifih soil was a per['«'jual strife with nature. 
An artificial temperature had to he formed for them, and 
that w«'«s corruption. A means of bringing the Oovern- 
inont and the rarliament into relations liad to be found, 
and that was coiruptioii. A means of carrying Govern- 
ment measures through rarliament had to be discovered, 
and that \Nas corruption. For a govoriimeiit which rules 
in disregard or defianco of Parliament must resort to 
bribery or resort to force. There was no force avail- 
able ; corruption therefore wais the indispensable agency, 
'rhe absolute severance of the Executive and the Legisla- 
ture both in nature and origin produced an unnatural and 
unworkable condition of aflairs ; it was only by bribery 
that the machine could be set going at all. The great 
nioasure of Catholic Emancipation was only carried in 
1 792-93 by Castle influence ; that is, by direct or indirect 
corruption through a reluctant Parliament. Had Fitz- 
\villi«ain been allowed to carry the complement of 
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thi'se Inlls in 1795, he could only have done it by the 
same moans. The Executive was in no way reaponaiblo 
to rarliamcnt ; had Parliament been unanimous in 
oj>positic)n, it could not have changed a minister. Any 
bill, therefore, that the Government wished to pass 
was a suhjrct of separate negotiation wdth the jobbers of 
the c(juntry. These were generally recalcitrant in propor- 
lion to their power, and had to he purchased accordingly. 
There were in r(;.'dity no constituencies for the Govern- 
ment to aj)peal to. As out of the 300 members of the 
House 124 w(‘re nominated by 52 peers, and 64 by 36 
commoners, it w as with the owners of the constituencies 
that the Government had to deal 

It mu.st ]>o understood, then, that corruption was not 
a monstrou.s, abnormal characteristic of the Union; it 
was the oveiyday life and atmosphorc of Irish politics. 
Was it not better, it may be then urged, that this 
system should cndl Was it not better, at the worst, 
and once for all, to make a regiment of peers and an 
army of baronets, to buy the rotten boroughs at the 
price of palace.s, than to go on in the vile old way, 
hiiing, haggling, jobbing, fioni one dirty day to another, 
from one miserable year to another, without hope or 
self-respect; poisoning the moral sense, and betraying 
the honest judgment of the country, in the futile, endless 
attempt to maintain the unnatural predominance, and 
the unreal connection, of an alien executive and a 
sectional legi.slature 1 If the answer be Yes, the means 
are to that extent ju.stificd, for there w’ero no others. 

It may, however, be said, that even if it be granted 
that the system was vile and rightly ended, and ended by 
the only practicable methods, it might have been replaced 
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by something better than the Union. To some of ua 
now living this seems cleiir enough ; but had we lived 
then, is it cortiiin that our judgment would have been 
the samel Wo wore engaged in a war, not of winter 
quarters aiul of summer quarters, and of elegant expedi- 
tions some way off, and of musketeers in laced gloves and 
periAvigs saying, “Gentlemen, fire first,” i ot a war of the 
eighteenth century : but naked men were fighting for 
life and freedom with despair ; they were crossing the 
ice barefoot in i-ags ; they were capturing fleets with 
cavalry ; both w^e and our foes belie vo<l it to bo a 
struggle between existence and extinction. Fortun- 
ately, it ended in existence for us, nearly exhausted and 
in terrible debt, but still existence. 

At the end of the eighteenth conliiry, however, such 
a result was by no means certain. We formed the main 
object of an enemy, who had conquered half Europa 
Thrice had that enemy invaded Ireland, and it was 
certiiin that an invasion of England was only a question 
of time. In so appalling a crisis, a now arrangement htad, 
by the admission of all parties, to bo formed for Ireland. 
Grattan himself had tacitly given up his own Parliament 
as hopeless ; for he had withdrawn from it, and encouraged 
the discussion of Irish affairs in the British legislature. 
What wonder, then, if from the natural tendency to 
draw closer and closer and closer yet, in the presence of an 
overpowering danger, men's minds should have turned 
writh rare unanimity to the idea of a Union. During a 
campaign even a single Parliament sometimes seems a 
superfluity, and a second a danger. What would happen, 
if in war, as on the Regency question, the British Parlia- 
ment should take one line, and the Irish Parliament the 
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Other 1 If, however, they became united, it would bo safe, 
in view of the overwhelming ProtosUiiit majority in Eng- 
land and Scotland, to give concessions that otherwise 
would bo impossible to the overwhelming Cfitholic major- 
ity in Ireland. Internal free trade would give Ireland 
material prosperity, but without a Union the ilritish 
commercial classes would not hear of any such arrango- 
mont. Neither concession, neither Catholic relief nor 
internal free trade, would in the then temper of men’s 
minds have had a chance of acceptance in England, so 
long as they were made to the independent parliament 
of a hostile nation. But on Catholic relief and on 
internal free trade Pitt’s mind w.as set. 

Again, if a Union were achieved, there would be 
no focus for French intrigue. The Executive of 
the two countries had always boon practically one: 
to make the two Parliamerits orie would place the 
conditions of Government on a natural basis. But, 
above all, was the consideration that Great Britain 
would now face the world with a united front, with a 
single Parliament in which the elements of loyalty and 
stability would bo in an incalculable majority. 

These arguments, whatever may now bo thought of 
their value, appealed with irresistible force to statesmen, 
for whom, struggling in a groat war, unity and sim- 
plicity of government were everything. But Pitt 
never thought, as some seem since to have thought, 
that the Union could stiind alone ; he never deemed it 
a divine instrument, admirable and venerable by its own 
natural essence. He considered it as only a part, and 
not even the most important part, of a great healing 
policy in Ireland ; and that, almost if not quite simul- 
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tancously, the othei ]);irts sliouhl be applied; the last 
liiiiitations of ths* Catholics removed; Ihe clergy other 
tliaii those of llic K>*t;tl>lisliod CMnirrh provided with 
sti[)end.s ; tlic ojjpiossioii of tithe ai)olihhed. Those 
were jnsep;avthlo constiluotit.- of his scheme. Had Ida 
li.inds been free, lie iniglit li.i^o iv(mi dv*idt with the 
e^i].s of tlie land system, at lea.^i as icg.i-rds ahsori 
tecism. Who ^vill say that, follov/cd up by large, 
spontaneous, aiid siniultaneoiis concessions of this kind, 
the policy of the Uni<ui might not have boon a success 1 
Had Jhit, in fae.: of the dihinilties that presented 
tliomselvos, te.mporarily dtopped (.atliobc Emancipation, 
and only carried a Tithe Ihil in IbOl, the Union might 
at least have had a fair start. Prere, who knew 
Ibtt well, declared that it was not true that Pitt 
ever regaided Catholic Pmaneijiation as a sop to be 
offered to the Irish to make them accept ilio Union. 
On the contrary, ho legeaxlcd, as Ficro knew, the 
Emancipation of the Catholiis as tlie more important 
measure of the two, and he 'would gladly have carried 
it at ari}^ time. Tlie Union was to pave the way and 
conciliate British ojnnion. ‘*The word Union,” PitPs 
Lord Lieutenant wrote, as he was passing the measure, 
“ ^vill not cure the evils of this wretched country ; it is 
a necessary preliminary, but a great deal more remains 
to be done.” That was Pitt's view. But on this 
necessary preliminary or foundation succeeding minis- 
tries reared either structures ho had never contemplated, 
or no structure at all Ho passed the Union with one 
object ; it has been diverted to another. 

There was a curse upon it. It drove its very 
author from office in the full plenitude of his authority, 



in iho very moment of the trium]jli of passing it. 
Never did Pitt hold power again ; for his last two 
years of snHoring and isolation do not deserve the. 
name. And so all went wrong. The measure of Union 
stood alone. And it was one of the drawbacks of 
that luckless measure that it left all the remaining 
mnchincry of indopendonco when it took away the Par- 
liament; every other characteristic of a separate state, 
everything to remind men of what bad been. It was 
like cutting the face out of a portrait and leaving the 
picture in the frame. The fragment of policy Happed 
forlornly on the deserted mansions of the capital, but 
tlicro was enough to reniiml men of what had been. 
It was impossildo, for example, to <lcstroy that Ionian 
colonnade which remains one of the glories of Dublin. 
So the Government transformed into a hank the noble hall 
which had resounded with some of the highest flights 
of human eloquence, which was indissolubly connected 
with such names as Flood and Grattan and Charlemont, 
and which was impeiishably irnhucil with the proud 
mcmoiies of an ancient nationality. Men as they 
passed murmured that that was the homo of their 
Parliament, which notliing had obliterated and nothing 
had replaced. 

But all that man could do was done to obliterate 
the rest of Pitt's policy. Addington’s Irish Govern- 
ment went over with express instructions to do 
nothing for the Catholics, nothing for the Dis- 
senters, but to push and promote the Established 
Church in every way. The Union alone remained even 
to indicate what Pitt’s plan had been; and that was 
a misleading indication. Catholic Emancipation waited 
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for thirty, and Tithe Reform waited for near forty, 
emhittered and envenomed years. , The time for ecclesi- 
astical stijjcnds provided by the State passed away for 
ever. The V)right promises of financial improvement 
that had been held out to Ireland faded away into 
bankruptcy. Seventy years afterwards, the Irish Church 
Establislinient, which it had been one of the main 
objects of the 'Freaty to preserve, suddenly toppled 
over and disappeared. With it went the keystone of 
the TTnion. And so it is Pitt’s sinister destiny 
be judgcfl by the petty fragment of a large policy 
which lie did not live to carry out : a policy, 
unhappy in execution and result, but which was, it 
may 1)0 fairly maintained, as generous and comprehen 
si VO in conception as it was patriotic in motive. It 
vva.s at any rate worth trying, where so many had faileil. 
Hut it had no trial ; the experiment was scarcely even 
commenced ; and the niinons part that remains, ex- 
posed as it has been to the harshest storms of nine 
decades, is judged and venerated as if it were the entire 
structure. 



OTTAPTER XIT 

riTT AND WKLLESDEY 

It rnuy ]>o well lu^ro to desist for a moment from the 
task ««f <lescriptioii, and to give the reader a glimpse of 
the true Pitt aUorded by himself. 1 1 is friendships 
were few, but they were close, and oven tender, to a 
leniurkable degree. Of Wilberforce and him it was said 
that they were like brothers. A scarcely less aflectionate 
though a later intimacy was that w ith Lord Momington, 
afterwards Lord Wellesley, the groat Viceroy whose 
brilliant rule in India conferred such renown on himself, 
though it afterwards disabled him to a great extent for 
tlie rough and tumble of English party strife. To 
him the following letters were addressed,’ The first 
was e violently written in 1796, w^hen it may bo pre- 
sumed that Momington was in Ireland. 

Downino Strert, 

Sept, 22<i (undated, but evideutly 1790) 

My DEAR Mornington — I have waited from day to day 
by no fault of my own, much longer than I wished or 
expected, in the hope of seeing my way as to our official 

* These letters, which are in some respects the most interesting 
that we have of Pitt’s, have been made available for this little book 
by the generous kindness of Mr. Alfred Montgomery. 
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arrangements, and being able to wr ' you something 
positive respecting yourself. I am h/i] ' now to tell yon 
that there is no obstacle to accompli -Ling vbat I have from 
the beginning eagerly wished to find jrrtct ible ; aii<l that I 
ehiill ccrUiinly he enabled to open for vn. cither the office 
of Joint- Paymaster, or Eorne other eq ial. deniable. A 
very few days will settle the specific mode. \Ve intan to 
chn>e the Sptakir on Sunday, but to defer opening the 
causes of calling the Parliament till after the members are 
sworn ; probably till Tiu-sday f-onnight. 'fiiis will avoid 
the inci)uv( nience of making or at least delivering the 
speech so long hcf're it can be debated, which is very 
material, at a time that every day pio<lucoa such important 
evciitH. We have flesh accounts today of continued success 
up to the 8th, when the Archduke wnis advanced to Wetzlar, 
Nothing can e<pial the rfqudily of hi.s piogre.ss. *‘Nec vero 
disjuuctissimai liUTiu citius cujmquam passibiis peragrari 
potuerunt, cpiam suis non dicam cursibus, sed victoriia 
iUustr.d.e simt ” ^ t>or overture bas been sent to Paris 
above a fortnight, but vve have got no answer, nor any late 
accounia of wlidl io ['assing Uiert yet. — Kver Biiicerely yours, 

W. Pitt. 

The lu'.xt two refer to Morningtoii^s desire for a 
peerage of Great Britain before setting out for India. 
As regards that ivish nothing need here bo said, nor 
does Pitt seem able to comprehend the frame of mind 
in which such a desire could bo formed. But his hearty 
zeal in his friend’s cause is surely a plca.sant feature. 
The second of these notes ivas wTitten on the very day 
(October 4 , 1797) on w^hich Mornington was formally 
appointed Governor-General of Inilia. 

^ Slightly altered froni Cicero, pro M, Marcello, Oratio II. & 
The present reading is, I am informed, “lustratae.” 
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Hollwood, 

T^^esday^ Oct. Zd^ 1797. 

\ p. 9 P.M. 

My dear Mohninoton — I cannot easily say liow much 
gratification I felt, in opening and reading your letter, from 
knowing that as lar as depends upon me, I had anticipated 
both your reasoning an<l your wishes. I had written to the 
King some hours before, requesting os strongly as I thought 
ni^. self at liberty to do, tint you should be included in the 
List of Peers. I will not pretend to you that I had quite 
convinced iny judgment ; but I certainly felt it one of the 
occasions on which I had the best right to consult my in- 
clination ; and I c<)u](i not reconcile myself to the idea of 
leaving to such uncertain chance as belongs to these times 
my hope of being able to contributo to the success of what 
seema with you so favourite a wish. You will of course 
know the result from me to-morrow, I have put it in the 
way I thought most likely to overcome objections, hut I 
cannot venture to state the thing to you as wliat you can 
count upon till I receive the Kin^s answer ; as he socincd 
most strongly bent against every extension of the List, and 
it is one of the points on which he is most apt to adhere to 
his opinion. 

I trust from what I hear from Dundas that there is very 
little chance indeed that the second part of your case (your 
not going to Bengal) will arise. As we shall know the 
result on that so soon, I will say no more about it. — Ever 
affly. yra., W. P. 

The King's resistance did not last long. 

Downing Street, 

IVednesday, (evidently Oct. 4, 1797,) \ p. 1. 

My dear Mornington -If you happen to be disen 
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gaged I shall he very ghvl to hih; you here at dinner to-day 
soon alter five. — Yours ever, W. P. 

I am moat happy to tell yon, the King agrees to youi 
peerage. 

The next letter gives a long and olahorate acroiint of 
the state of aHiiirs it appeared to Pitt’o sanguine 
apprehonsion. His sarcasm on the Crown lawyers is 
cbanw:t<‘nstit':i]ly cold and rutting. The allusion to 
Crenvillc shows that tin* s(»niovvhat crahhed chaiactor of 
that mil list Cl was recognised by his colleagues as a 
diiliculty to he reckoned with. In this letter, too, occurs 
that account of a speech by Perceval which so impressed 
Pitt as to make him on the morning of the duel name 
Perceval as pn>hahly the most available man to succeed 
him. His genial pleasure over the young man’s success 
explains perhaps what the ordinary view of Pitt’s 
haughty rosei’vo does not ; the idolatry with which so 
many of his followers^ particularly the junior ones, re- 
garded him. 

Wimbledon, 
Jan, 26rA., 1798. 

My dear Morninotoi# — You will hear T trust from 
various otlu r correspondeuts who have more leisure, a 
much fuller history of all that has been passing since you 
left us, than 1 can pretend to give you. But I think you 
will like to hear from me even if it ia only to tell you as to 
myself, that in spite of six weeks of more fatigue and 
anxiety than have attended almost any other Parliamentary 
campaign, I am greatly better than you left me, and I trust, 
equal to fighting the battle as long as may be necessary. 
Our great measure of the assessed taxes was for some time 
apparently in great danger of failing, less from any real 
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difficulty or even general dislike to it than fi-oin the im- 
pression of local and partial clamour, and from the effect of 
u very great degree of panic which infected too many of 
those who are generally most free from it It became 
necessary to shew that at all risks I was determined to per- 
severe in it ; and by those means alone I believe it whs 
carried. Opposition I think added to the odium and dis- 
grace of their secession by returning from it on this oc- 
casion, and by the whole of their conduct and language 
upon it Our last debate (to my great joy) produced a 
speech from Perceval, wliich was in all respects one of the 
best I ever heard ; and was an attack u})un Fox jiointed and 
gtalling enough to have drawn forth one of Grattan’s warmest 
encomiums. It certainly sent him home very sick to his 
supper. Since this effort we have heard nothing of him 
but from the celebration of his birlh-day two days ago, in 
which the two most distinguished traits were a speech from 
the Duke of Norfolk, which I think even the Crown 
lawyers will hardly prove to be much short of treason, 
and a public profession from Uorne^ Tooke of reconciliation 
and coalition with Fox, with which I think you will be 
delighted. On the whole the line now taken by the whole 
of what calls itself Opi^osition (with the excej)tion of Grey 
ftnd Whitbread, whom we neither see nor hear of) and 
especially by Fox, is a compleat and undisguised avowal of 
the most desperate system ever acted upon, and I think it 
seems to be understood and felt as it ought, both in Parlia- 
ment and in the country. The two great objects of our 
attention and exertion now are, to endeavour to raise 
spirit enough in the counti^ to contribute voluntarily to the 
expense of the war, such a sum as in addition to the 
assci^sed taxes may bring our loan within a moderate 
shape, and next, to be prepared both by sea and land for 
the mvasion which 1 have little doubt will be attempted in 
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the cour^i! of the year. »ht>' thi; latter id rjiMrh tlie easier work 
of the tw^o. And 1 li jpe vvc shall Lave to make the option 
between \)nrninf^ their ships before they pet out, or pinking 
them citlie.r on their passage or behire tljeii troops can l<aud, 
or destroying them as soon is Ui'zy l.:ve lamlod, or starving 
them and iakirig them pris-uu*ra attei wards. Iiuh'od the 
scheme seemy si< rusMantSc (wilht'nt the ])ioypcct of any 
naval force to PiiMport it) that a! aiiv other monuj^t it 
wtmld not be cn dilde ; ami it c.it. lianily be attempted on 
any other notion but tliai it juay l-e worth the enemy’s 
while to devote tw'O-thiidi? (/fan iiii;nen‘'e army to immediate 
destruction, tlie sake of tlie mischief which the iciiiainder 
may eifect before they ^hare the name fate. In tlie meau- 
time however (tlio’ uii the whole I think the attempt will bo 
made) tlierc are two ])osMhle events wliich may prevent it. 
One is if tlicro sliouhl he fre.di confusion in France, which 
seems not distant, nnd of which the issue cannot be even 
coiijectuied. The other i., if the new King ('f Prussia and 
the powers of the Norlii should at last awakim, of which 
there is just iu‘W bomo appearance, hut it is not yet decided 
enough to rely upon. The new decree aimed at our com- 
merce hut tending to annihilate a large part of the profit of 
neutral nations may ])erhap3 (added to the danger of Ham- 
burgh and the North of Europe) bring Denmark at least if 
not Swislen or Kussia, to be ready to enter into an effectual 
concert with PniPsia. And this prospect may tempt Prussia 
to take a decided part, which if it does, Europe will at last 
be saved. On the measure of voluntary contribution you 
will not wonder to hear that all our friends have not 
thought alike. But at so extraordinary a moment I have 
felt it flo decidedly right, that I have determined as far aa 
depends on me, to push it to the utmost ; and tho’ it has 
begun but languidly, I have now good hopes of success ; as 
1 have been enabled to-day to announce to the Bank, the 
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inUiiition of giving one-third of his privy purse ; 
und am besides furuishc<l with such parlicuhars as will enable 
me to satisfy the world, that he has wo otkt^ fund from 
which he can command a shilling. We in office have 
thought it right to give an ample fifth of our income. 
And to my great satisfaction, Grenville has concurred very 
readily in giving hia personal share, tho’ very adverse in liis 
general opinit>n to the whole measure. I am very happy to 
be able to add too, now that I mention his name, that I have 
not seen a cloud on liis brow since the commencement of the 
session, and that every thing has gone on as pleasantly and 
cordially as possible. I have now mentioned all that I 
think it will be most interesting to you to learn. And you 
must at least for tbe present accept tliis picture of the times 
(which is as much as 1 can compleat at one sitting) as a 
substitute for that which I owe you from llopncr and which 
I hope will come one day or other. I conclude you will 
have heard from diffierent channels of the anti-Jacobin ; 
and I hope you will sometimes wdJi you were within reach 
of supporting it by your voluntary contiibntion. 1 liavc 
desired a compleat set to be sent you, Icfrt you should not 
otherwise receive it. — God bless you. — Ever ufly. yours, 

W. Pirr. 

The next, dated three mouths later, is not less 
sanguine; more especially in reference to finance and 
the French Invasion. It is noteworthy that Sheridan’s 
speech in defence of the war was made after a good deal 
of private negotiation, to which in these years, at any 
rate diu-ing the Addington government, Sheridan secraa 
to have been addicted. The use of the word Plug ” 
in this sense must be explained by more learned com- 
mentators. Grose and other kiiidretl lexicographers 
throw no light. 
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VVlMBLICDON, 
April 22t/, 1708, 9 j*.m. 


My dkau Mornington — Lord Auckhiiid has sent mti 
word, by a mcdsai^'er who came just before dinner, that he 
is sending (I know not how') some packet to you to-night 
I had just before learned that a nuulral ship from the (ya])e 
brings an account to-day of your arrival thcrt and of your 
being perfectly well, which 1 hope we shall soon have 
verified by yourself. I have not time to write much this 
evening ; but I am very glad to have an opportunity of 
telling you shortly how much tlie state of things has been 
imprfjviiig since I wrote to you last The voluiitaiy contri- 
bution has succeeded to a great extent. The spirit and 
courage of the country has risen so as to be fairly equal to 
the crisis. I am to settle my loan to-morrow, to the 
amount of fifteen millions, which will leave us without a 
single difficulty in finance, and 1 have no doubt of making 
it on better terms than last year. The plan for the sale of 
the land tax (which I think we talked of before you went) 
is going on. The Bill is to be read a second time to-morrow, 
and in spite of many Phigs from Sir Wm. Pulteney will 
certainly pass, and there is every reason to think the effect 
will be very considerable. In addition to these favorable 
circumstances our traitors at home (those chiefly of the 
lower class) have given us the means of seizing them to 
such a ntftiber as 1 believe to disconcert effectually what- 
ever were their plana ; and the Habeas Corpus Act has been 
suspended by a Bill passed in both Houses in one day. 
Our division 183 to 5. Sheridan came (after long notice in 
general conversation and some private) to make an excellent 
speech against the French, and his own friends here. But 
he was foolish enough to oppose the suspeiiBion, and divide 
in the minority in which the little of opposition that was 
ID the House, left him and voted with us. He did us some 
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good, gained some credit to liimscdf and not too inuclj, and 
added to the disgrace of the seceders. Of the last class, 
Fox, Grey, and Whitbread remain, the first, I believe, for 
ever, and of the latter I cannot judge. The French go on, 
I believe in earnest, with plana and demonstrations of in- 
vasion ; but the ellect here, is only to produce all the 
ellorts, and all the spirit we can wish. In addition to all 
til is state of thiiigs at home, there is a chance (and a better 
tlnn has appeared for a long period) that the monarchs re- 
maining in Kurope will awake before their thrones are 
taken from under them, and will think it better to lay aside 
intorestt.d jeidonaies among themselves than to remain any 
longer a prey to their common enemy. We shall of course 
encourage and incite this to the utmost, and if they are true 
to themselves, Kiirope will still be savetl. If this should 
fail us, I think you may still count fully on finding England 
a country to receive you when you return from India ; and 
I think you will find our friend (who quoteil Pornpey upon 
you at your depaiture) in better spirits and temper than 
you left him. He is doing every thing tliat is right. I 
have tried to tell you all I could in a short time, and 
perhaps unintelligibly. — Ever yrs., W, Pitt. 

Tho next letter gives Pitt’s account of tho duel. To 
us his reference to Irish affairs is more interesting than 
his light-hearted account of tho somewhat boyish 
escapade. 

PUIVATK. 

Downing Strebt, 
Thursday t May 31.sl, 1798. 

Mr DEAR Mornington— I have not time to write you 
a very long letter; but aa you will hear of me from others, 
I think you will like to be told by myself that I was 
under the necessity last Sunday of meeting Mr. Tierney in 

P 
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consequence of some expressions I bad used in the House 
of Commons, on the Friday preceding, and whicli I did not 
feel it right to explain. I enclose you a short statement of 
what j>a88cd, talfen down by the seconds before we left the 
ground. The business has ended to my perfect satisfaction, 
and I must say that Tierney conducted himself with the 
greatest propriety. I believe we parted better satisfied with 
each other, than on any other occasion in our lives. 

You will luar that in Ireland the Jacobins (after many 
of their leaders being apprehended) have risen in open war. 
The contest has at present existed about a week. 

The Government have acted with great spirit, and the 
troops of all descriptions behave incomparably. Wc cannot 
yet judge how far it may spread, but I trust with the 
present force and some augmentation from hence, the 
rebellion will be crushed, before any attempt cau be made 
from France ; and we must I think follow up such an event 
by immediate steps for an union. The Fvecch will probably 
try a inagniticent project of invading Ireland from Toulon ; 
but will be surprised at meeting Ijd. St. Vincent ‘in the 
Mediterranean where they least expect him. I have not 
time for another sheet. — Ever yours, W, Pitt. 

« 

Enclosure. 

May 2Slh. 

Wk are authorised to state that in consequence of what 
passed on Friday last, Mr. Pitt, accompanied by Mr. Ryder 
and Mr. Tierney, accompanied by Mr. George Walpole, met 
at three o’clock yesterday afternoon on Putney Heath. 

After some inefifectual attempts on the part of the seconds 
to prevent further proceedings, the parties took their ground 
at the distance of twelve paces. A case of pistols was fired 
at the same moment without effect A second case was also 
fired in the same manner, Mr. Pitt firing his pistol in the 
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ftir. The seconds then jointly interfered, and insisted that 
the matter should go no further, it being their decided 
opinion that BuiOcieut satisfaction had been given, and that 
the business was ended with perfect honour to both 
jiarties. 

Tho next conUins the innocent offer of the Irish 
marquisiito whi<*h caused such dire offence. 

Downing Stkekt, 
Nou. 6th, 1799. 

deau Morninoton — 1 was in hopes to have atoned 
ill some degree for my long silence by writing to you at 
large on all the interesting subjects on which you will wish 
for information, but I have been continually interrupted till 
the last moment and must now coniine my letter to a few 
lines. They must naturally be employed in the first place 
to tell you what however I trust you are sufficiently assured 
of already, how warmly and sincerely I rejoice in all the 
success and glory wliich li«is attended your Indian Govern- 
ment. In the midst of the agitations of Europe, the 
remoteness of tho scene of action lias not prevented the 
value of your services from being felt and estimated by the 
public as your warmest friends would wish. ^An Irish 
marquisate, which the King confers on you, by the title 
of Marquis Wellesley of Norragh, (which is pitched upon on 
Bernard’s authority) will I hope be satisfactory as an 
ostensible mark of approbation, and the further provision 
which Dundas will have explained to you is in contem- 
plation, besides operating as a further acknowledgment of 
your services, is likely I trust to set your mind wholly at 
ease in what relates to the interest of your family. I must 
not attempt in the haste in which I write to enter into an^ 
particulars on the wide field* of politics, many of them, I 
know, you will hear from Canning, and probably from 
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(Irenville. In g.-^nerti], much indeed has been gained in the 
coui-se of the ]>fosent year, ind withstanding the failures 
and revei’FOS of tlio latter part If Austria can be made 
to act v.i eaiiM^st Jii'xt year, and to a'ru at gaining her own 
obj<‘Cts thro’ tiie medium ot sa^'uig Europe instead of 
destroying it, everything we wisli seems wuthin reach of 
being :u’coin])liB]ied in two campaigns more. 'Hie decision 
of V'leiJiia is liowevor wlioU}' unr-uiain and our best cfuiifort 
is tl'at if it faii-j us w*- can roiiicn to our defensive system 
with unbroken spirsis and resoiirci>. and trust to our own 
anchors to ride out the storiiu i cannot end without 
lliankiiig you fur tlie particrdai accounts you sent me of 
our gallant friend (’u«»ke, nhout whom 1 am more interested 
than 1 can orpr'-s. We areal this moment in great anxiety 
aliont him, tlie acouiUits we had received of his being 
pel belly out of danger, hive h«*eii followed by otlnu's of a 
later dak* mentioning )us <leat}i, but as these last come by 
Ilombay and are only u. general to/ ms, I trust there is still 
Rome room left for hopo. - Ever a'fectlonaUdy youis, 

W. I’lTT. 

Wolloi^oy's reply to this letter is w^oll known. It is 
dated April 28, 1800, and is piintcd, though not at 
length, in Lord Stanhope’s Life (vul iii. p. 232). Ho 
Rpoaks in the bitterest terms of the anguish of mind he 
felt ; that the impression produced in India would be 
fatally detrimental to his Government ; and that the 
slur inflicted by this “ Irish, “pinchbeck*^ reward 
affected both his health and his spirits. Pitt’s letter in 
reply, here subjoined, is the most interesting of his that 
wc possess. It seems to combine an admirable specimen 
of his persuasive power in debate with the soothing 
affection of a brother ministering to a sick and over- 
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burthoncd mind. It is in itself .-i final and conclusive 
answer to the rdlegations of liaughty lieartlessncss. 

llAMrSTKAI), 

Saturday f Sej>t, 27th, 1800. 

My DK\a Wklleslky — I received last Wednesday your 
letter of llie 2HlIi A})ril, and painful as were its contents to 
me in many respects I had at least great consolation and 
•AJiti faction in tlie proof of ytmr con tinned kindness and 
friendship wliicli I derived from the unreserved communi- 
cation of yoiir feelings. You will I am sure wish me to use 
the same frankncai in return. I certainly most ileeply 
lament that the particular mark of the King’s favor which 
you have received is so little a<lcquate to your wishes and 
expectations, but I must fairly own to you that on the 
fullest relhiction I cannot concur in your view of the 
oahject. In the first j^lace I have always felt that in every 
question of rt‘\vard for services, the manner in which it is 
given, and that in which it is received determine its value 
in the eyes of the public much more than its own spccifick 
nature. Dut you must allow me to state freely that 
independent of this general feeling there are particular 
circumsUinces in the jircsent case to wliicli do not 

appear to have given the weight wliich I think they deserve. 
Nothing but the duty of stating to you exactly what I feel 
with the sincerity of a friend would bring me to refer to 
the topic I am going to mention. It was certainly to me 
a most sensible gratification to he able previous to your 
going to India, to secure to you an object on which you 
set so much vidue as the British peerage. But surely 
considering the circumstances under which the King v/aa 
induced to give it, it must be considered rather as an 
anticipation to no small extent of the reward for dis- 
tinguished service than as a foundation for higher claims 
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whon those services should have been actually performed. 
In this view of the subject to have given you an English 
marquisate would have been to have conferred in the short 
course of your Indian Government four steps in the 
British peerage ; a scale of promotion certainly very unusual. 
The step in the Irif^h peerage precisely the same pro- 
portional advancement as was given to Lord Cornwallis for 
his services in the Scame qimrtcr ; and from the manner in 
which you have yourself referred to tlieiii, I am sure you 
will join in the general feeding that to adopt such a pro- 
portion had nothing in it disparaging. The tiuth really is 
that in my mind and I believe in that of almost all your 
friends (all feeling the same cordial and zealous interest 
in your just fame and consideration) the natural (pieation 
seemed to he whether to recommend to the King to give you 
an English earldom, or the Irish marquisate. From many 
quarters 1 was led to believe that you would prefer the 
latter ; and particularly the circumstance cf Bama^d^s being 
in possession of the memorandum specifying the title to 
which you had looked decided my opinion. I have hitherto 
confined myself only to the point of promotion in the 
peerage ; but in estimating the value of the ostensible 
marks of^^^probation and honour which you have received, 
and by which the public both here and in India would 
judge of the sense entertained of your services, there are 
other circumstances to bo considered much more important 
than either an Irish or English marquisate. The unanimous 
thanks of both ITonses of Parliament, in the marked 
terms in which they were conveyed, if they had been 
accompanied by no other distinction, would in my judg- 
ment alone have placed you on ground on which few 
servants of the public have ever stood. In addition to this 
decisive testimony, the provision proposed to.be made by the 
company independent of its intrinsic value to your family, 
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is to be considered as a public tribute to your merits, which 
makes it impossible to suppose that they were depreciated 
in any quarter. The King’s speech to which you refer 
(however you may perhaps consider it in India as with us 
in the House of Commons as the speech of the minister) 
is at least as direct an indication of the sentiment of the 
sovereign and as much his act, as any title which he con- 
fers. Combin’ ng aU these considerations, I really cannot 
conceive how the public in India should feel (what I will 
venture to say the public in Euro 2 )t have never felt, and 
never I believe will be brought to feel) that there has not 
been in every quarter (the higl^est included) the most cordial 
and liberal disposition to bear full testimony and do ample 
justice, to the extent of your claims upon the public. 
Still less can 1 imagine, that with all these marks of 
approbation from England and with the impression which 
your conduct must have made on the minds of those who 
were nearer witnesses of it,, it can have been a question 
whether you W'ere likely to continue possessed of that 
respect and estimation from all the civil and military 
servants in India which is necessary for the full sup- 
port of your authority. Forgive me if I add, that if any 
such feeling has found its way into their ^nd or into 
their conversation, it can only, I believe, have originated 
from some suspicion of its being entertained by your- 
self. That idea is at any time enough to make any but the 
most real friends, admit that a man is mortified and ill used. 
But it will hardly ever happen (unless in cases very dif- 
ferent indeed from the present) that the opinion and language 
of the person most interested and of those immediately con- 
nected with him will not decide that of the public. . I have 
now fairly stated to you my view of the subject. I cannot 
hope to change an opinion which I fear has taken so deep a 
root in your mind. But I am sure you will give a candid 
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considoratiou to wliat I have st-ikd, and 1 trust that the 
plainness and siiuf'rily \\itli which 1 have expressed inyscH 
will aj)i'(-ar to y(»u the hest proof 1 could j^ive of real friend- 
ship. With these pcntinnuits on the subject as it stood 
originally, you will not won iv-; if I do not see the possi- 
bility (however anxiou.ily f wish it were possible) that any- 
thing should he now doiiC tf) rij>aip your disapijointinent, 
Irideid youi own ^vi^hes do not seem to ])oin\ at any addi- 
tional mark of favor, unless it had taktui plue t>ii our 
receiving the n»*v. s of the hnai Fett.lenn'iit of Mysore. 
That p<*iiod is ej;ij)'>ed, and 1 tliink }ou will agrc'; with me 
that (if no other ohjoclion \»ere felt here) whatever was done 
now wouhl want the f/ivoe »\hich belongs to rewards of this 
nature only when they aie grafuitona^ ami w’oiild he liable 
to a construction neither crctlilahle to ilovernnient nor 
to yourself. 1 have said nothing on the little intrinsic 
ditference under the. present circiun.stameH, between an 
English and Irish niarrpiisate, be^'ause J conceive you 
look rather to the ])uhlic impression than to the thing 
itself. Jhit as far a.s in itself it may be an obje<’t, it will 
certainly nut escape you that under tlic circumstances of the 
Union, the ditference to any person already possessed of a 
liritish titl% is little more than nominal ; scarcely extend- 
ing further than to a question of stile in the journals and 
debates of the House of Lords or of relative precedence as 
to four or five individuals; objects on wdiicb I do not be- 
lieve such a mind as yours can set much serious value. I have 
not time to add anything more to this long letter, except 
the assurance of the cordial and unabated friendship and 
attachment wuth wdiich 1 hope ever to remain, — Sincerely 
and affectionately yours, W. Pitt. 

Both Duiidas and myself enter into and applaud the 
justice and delicacy of your feelings w'itli respect to the 
particular fund out of which your grant was intended to be 
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made, tho’ tlie objection is rather in appearance than in 
Bubstance. I am persuaded some other mode will be found 
of carrying into eifecl what was intended. 

MARQUIJi WeLLKSLEV. 


Tho last two litters were written when Wellesley 
was at war with the lh)ar(l of Directors, and arc in- 
tor^vstin/^ mainly as showing tho tender delicacy with 
which Ihtt soolhed the sore and sensitive spirit of hia 
friend. The great Viceroy, it remains to be added, 
landed in England in Jaimary 1806 just in time to give 
;i farewell grasp to the emaciated hand of the great 
iMinister The nolo in which Pitt writes to Wellesley 
of the inexpressible pleasure with wdiich ho had received 
the note announcing Wellesley’s return is dated January 
12, 1806, and is given by Tjord StanlK^pc {Life^ vol. iv. 
p 873). 

PlUVATE. 

Putney JIill, 30lhy ISOl. 

My dear Wellesley- ~The letters which will re- 
ceive by this coiiv'eyanoe will inform you tliat tlie King 
has confeired a peemge on General Lake, and an exti*a red 
ribband on your brother Qenl. Wellesley. I hope these 
marks of honour will prove that a just value is attached to 
the brilliant and extraor<Lnary successes which they have 
obtained under your auspices and direction, and I congratu- 
late you most heartily on the advantageous and honorable 
peace which has been the fruit of your victories, and on a 
jerica of events winch has produced so large an accession 
of personal glory to yourself and of power and reputation 
to the country. You will have heard from otliera the 
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general history of our political situation at Lome, and will 
have seen in what has passed and in the state of parties 
.v/hich it has produced, much to regret, and much I be- 
lieve to wonder at. I have very much wished to write to 
you at large on the subject ; but you will not wonder that 
T found it impossible during the session, and in the weeks 
that have elapsed since to the present moment, the details 
of military preparation under the constant expectation of an 
immediate attempt at invasion, have in addition to the * 
common course of business furnished me incessant occupa- 
tion. We are now T trust in a state in which we may meet 
with confidence any enterprise to which even the largest 
8cale«of French exertions is equal ; and I believe the thing 
most to be wished is that they may speedily make the trial. 
It seems probable from what I collect of the List letters 
received from you, that you will he on. your passage home 
before any further accounts from hence can reach India. 
Indeed unless any more time should appear to yourself to 
be necessary for winding up compleatly the result of all 
your labours, or unless any new or great scene should un- 
expectedly open for fresh exertions, I hardly think that you 
would be tempted to prolong your absence. If either of 
those cases, however, should arise it cannot be necessary for 
me to assure you that every additional pieriod for which you 
remain in India, will be considered by us (I mean the 
Government, for I certainly cannot answer for the Court of 
Directors) as so much gained for the public ; and that every- 
thing of course will be done which is practicable on our 
part, to give you the fullest and most effectual support 
With the knowledge of these sentiments, you will I am sure 
decide on whatever may be the state of circumstances before 
you at the moment, in the way most for your own honor 
and the public service ; without suffering that decision to 
be influenced by the sense you may naturally entertain of 
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the petty cabals, and narrow views and prejndices which 
too often operate at the India House, and which frequently 
lead to an ungracious return for the services they ought 
most to value. — Believe me at all times, my dear Wellesley, 
sincerely and affectionately yours, W. Pitt. 

Downino Street, Dec, 2\st, 1804. 

My dear Wellerley — ^Your brother, I find, thinks it 
most probable from the last letter he has received from you, 
that before the present packet reaches India, you will have 
embarked for Europe. Even if that should not be the case, 
what you will learn by the present conveyance of the 
temper and disposition which prevails at the India'^IIouse, 
will naturally lead you to a determination not to remain 
longer than you may find necessary to compleat such ar- 
rangements as you may think it most material to bring to a 
conclusion before your departure. Indeed the advantage 
which the persons hostile to your measures have derived 
from your long silence on some of the most important trans- 
actions of your Government, and particularly from their 
being now left without any communication from yourself 
respecting the war with Holkar has made it difficult to 
keep them within any bounds ; and things are brought to a 
point at which it seems to be the clear opinion of your 
brother and of Lord Melville and Lord Castlereagh as well 
as my own that you could no longer have the means of 
carrying on the Government in a way either creditable or 
satisfactory to yourself, or advantageous to the public 
service. It therefore seems to us clearly desirable that you 
should carry into execution the intention you have ex- 
pressed of returning home (if you have not done so at an 
earlier period) in the course of next year; and on tliat 
supposition it will probably be thought that whoever should 
be pitched upon to be your successor, should sail from hence 
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BO as t<) arrive about Soj'tcniWr nr Oci«‘ber. Our intoution 
of course is if possible to seicol for this nomination some 
pc:is(jn of rank ami consitleiation at Iminc ; which I 
trust you will apoe witli us in thinking a niiu.h more 
desirable arrangement, than letling the Ooveniinont devolve 
to a <'ompaii\’8 servant, ev'm in the instance of one of so 
luueh tiirttiii;/aishi‘ii v.ni'.i ns Mr. P.irlow. You will I trust 
readily believe that if unn-'t be my earnest w i=h fliat you 
pliould m.t take ynur le.iv*- of India without rectuving some 
additional public ni:.»k of the eordiai ei.tertaiiieil of 

your ven" iraii=^«’“f-dent perviees. Tliat wliu-h I should be 
most an>ious t<j obtahi lavaust- I believe it would be most 
agrecfllble to youri-elf, would be tie* blue ribband ; luil jeiitly 
from j)i*rsonrd wndies of tlic Iving, an<i t>artly from political 
ongag<‘menlfi wbicli in these times it Inu be«‘n impossible to 
avoid, I much fiaar that 1 may find it impopsible. Tn tliat 
cafje tlie English luanpiisate, seeniH to be the only other 
mark of lionor that ' an be proposc'd, and I )«npe in the view 
with which it will evidently be giv« n, it will not be unac- 
ceptable, Ihit whatever ^ou may feel as to rewairds and 
honors for the past, I luspe the termination of your Indian 
career w'ill restore you to us with health and inclination to 
take as disliiigaifilie<l a share as your talents and exertions 
entitle you to in the agitated and anxious state of politics 
ill whicli you will find us involved on your return. It is of 
course impossible now to foresee how circumstances may 
change or what arrangements may become necessary within 
the next tw'clvc nionths. But if the King^s health should 
continue unshaken (of whicli at present there seems the 
fairest prospect) I am convinced we liave nothing to fear 
from all the activity and ability of the combined opposi- 
tion tho’ much indeed to lament in the description of some 
of Vfhom it is composed. And if on your arrival you should 
be as much inclined as I trust you will to give your assist' 
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auce to niy .ulminirttration, and an o])ening can lx* found to 
give you as active and important a share in it as I should 
wish, I need hardly tell you that such a circumstance would 
from every public and private feeling be more gratifying to 
me than I can express. At all events I look forward with 
eiigerness to the moment when I shall find myself agjiin in 
your society, and to a renewal of all the habits of friend- 
ship and cunfukiice from which for so many years I derived 
80 large a share of hajjpiness and comfort. — Believe me 
always, my derir Welletley, airectionately yours, 

W. Pitt 



CHAVTEK XUl 

FALL OF TIfK OOVEHXMKNT 

The Union waa coiisidorod a great triumph for Pitt, })Ut 
it was the ciiuso of his immediate fall. Ho was anxious not 
to delay an instant in pushing forward the largo and 
liberal policy of which the Utiion had only been the pro- 
logue, The Act of Union received the royal assent on 
the 2d of July 1800, At the first Cabinet (September 
30, 1800,) after the summer recess, Pitt developed his 
Insh policy. It included the substitution of a political in 
lieu of a religious test for office, a commutfition of tithes, 
and a provision for the Catholic and Dissenting clergy. 

Pitt had now to lofirn that, in choosing a successor for 
the impracticable Thuriow, he had managed to find an 
even more treachei*ous colleague. Loughborough, as he 
sate at council with him, had already betrayed him. Dur- 
ing this month of September, while sUiying at Weymouth, 
the Chancellor had received a confidential letter from 
Pitt with reference to these different points, and had at 
once handed it to the King, whose prejudice on this 
subject had already been revealed in connection with the 
Fitzwilliam episode. Thus fortified, the Chancellor at the 
Cabinet of the 30th of September proclaimed his virtuous 
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Bcruplos. The question was adjourned for throe mouths, 
during which time it was hoped that the good man 
would reconsider his objections and prepare a complete 
measure on tithes. Loughborough had no idea of thu^ 
wasting his time. Ho spent this interval in working on 
that royal conscience of which he was the titular keeper. 
He sought the congenial alliance of Auckland, a valuable 
accom})lico, not merely on account of remarkable powers 
of intrigue, but as brother-in-law to Moore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Tliat prelate was now stirred by some 
occult inspiration to address a letter of warning to the 
King. Stuart, the primate of Ireland, w^as moved by a 
simultaneous impulse to exert his pastoral innuenco on 
his sovereign. Pitt was undermined, llis colleagues 
began mysteriously to fall away. Chatham and West 
morland, Portland and Liverpool commenced to side 
against the Catholics in a Cabinet which had been sup- 
posed to be unanimous in their favour. 

In January 1801*tho mine was sprung. At a levde 
in that month, the King stormed audibly against the 
proposals, which neither the First Minister nor the 
Cabinet had laid before him. He sent Addington, the 
Speaker, to remonstrate with Pitt, who indeed could not 
have failed to hear at once of the scene at Court. Pitt 
immediately addressed a statement of his policy to the 
King, tendering his instant resignation if he were not 
allowed to bring forward these different plans as 
Government measures. The King ^in reply begged him 
to remain and be silent Pitt at once resigned, and the 
King with apparent anguish acquiesced. 

The parting honour that he awarded his minister is 
notable. He knew that it was of no use to offer Pitt 
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money or ribbons or titles. So he begun u jj’tter to 
him “My dear Pitt”: a circumstance which thiows a 
little light on the ch«uactcr of both men. 

The transp, ha? bn^ughb bitter censure upon 

Pitt ; it is not oa^y to see why. Wliat more could he 
dot Wli'it 'Aar is to hings, ' o.sigiiation is to ministers; 
it is tlio uUimn ratio. Jin was, [)erhaps, op' n to ceiisiiro 
for not having himself ])repaied tho King at an earli^T 
stage of tliO proceedings 1* r tlie orojcctod poIic\ . instead 
of leaving it to otiiers v- ith a hostile bias. Put- a 
miiiister who liad served (leoigu III. for soventeen years 
may be prosume‘l t/i have understood tho Kirig’s tinn's 
and seasons bettor thaji any retrospe< ii\o intolligem'e 
ft must bo remembered al.s(» tiiat, after the adj«)nrnTnon'v 
in September to promote union in tho Cabinet, he was 
obliged to wait, in order to speak on belialf of :i united 
(lovernment. Fiudier, it may well have been ihat, 
from his knowledgo of tlio King, ho thought that tho 
best chance of obtaining his consent waS to lay before 
him a completed measure, and not a projected policy. 
Nor could lio foresee tho black betrayal of Loughborough. 

It is not, however, necessary to dwell on the charge of 
negligence, for the real accus;ition is much graver than 
one of negligence ; it one of treachery. The accusation, 
so far as it can bo ascertained, (for it is vaguely and 
dillusely expressed), imports that Pitt held out hopes to 
tho Irish Catholics by which ho secured their support to 
the Union, and that, instead of fulfilling these pledges, or 
doing his best to fulfil them, he resigned : a mock resigna- 
tion which he endeavoured to recall. Put when and 
how wore these hopes held out 1 There is absolutely no 
trace of them — none, at least, of any Cabinet authority for 
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them. Corn Willi is and Castlcreagh were iTuloc<l strongly 
pro-Oatholic. What they did on thoir own responsi- 
bility is not known, nor is it now in question. But 
the most recent and the best informed of historiiins 
of the Union, and the most hostile, to Pitt, expressly 
admits that : “It is in the first place quite clear that the 
English Ministers did not give any definite pledge or 
promise that they would carry Catholic Email ci 2 )ati(m in 
tlio Imperial Parliament, or make its triumi)h a matter 
of life and death to the Administration. On two points 
only did they expressly pledge tluiinselves. The one 
was, that, as far as lay in thoir power, they M^mld exert 
the whole force of Government influence to prevent the 
introduction of Catholics intiO a separate Irish Parlia- 
ment. The other was, that they would not permit any 
clause in the Union Act which might bar the future 
entry of Catholics into the Imperial Parliament; and the 
fourth article of the Union accordingly stilted, that the 
present oaths and declaration were retained only * until 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom shall otherwise 
provide.’ ” 

The actual hopes held out were these. Castlcreagh 
on returning from London in 1799, whore he had gone 
to gather the sentiments of the Cabinet on the Catholic 
question, had written to Cornwallis that he was authorised 
to say that the opinion of the Cabinet w^as favourable to 
the principle of relief, though they did not think it 
expedient to make any public promise or declaration to 
the Catholics, or any direct assurance to the Catholics ; 
but that Cornwallis would be justified, so far as the 
sentiments of the Cabinet were concerned, in soliciting 
their support. And, in his speech of the 5th of February 

Q 
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1800 , Ciistloreajrh IkuI furtlior suid that “an arrangement 
for the clergy, (jathuJic and riT»terta.nt Dissenters, 
had long heen in the c*)ni:cmj»]alion uf Jlis IMajosty's 
iiiifiistors.” T'nes* v. eiv the oiedgoo— '‘A'hat was the per- 
fonnajicol That at tlie vt;ry fiioL Uahiuet, lioM after the 
passing of t)>e I 'PiDii Di!), Pill produced his policy, which 
more than emhodied them ; tliaf lio uij^ed it on hia 
colleagues with ail his iiifluorjce ; that the King learned 
it sun opiitioiisly, and oppe.-ied Ids vein to it ; and that 
Pitt thereiip'O!! promptly and p»cernplorily rc^^igned. 

It is ditliciilt for flic most acute ciiticTo perceive 
wh.at more ho cordd have done. Tt was imj)ossihh> 
to convince or conipel the King; his mind was too fixed 
iiud liis position too strong. But, it is urged tliat, 
had Pitt insisted, the King, who had given way to him 
liefore, would lau'e given way to him again. The ansv/or 
is simple; he did insist, and the King <lifi not give way, 
and would never h«ivc given uay. For in this case, unlike 
the others, Oeorgo 111. was convinced that he would incur 
the personal guilt of perjury under his Coronation oath ; 
and he knew that ho would he supported in his resist- 
ance l)y the great mass of his subjects. 

Under tlie strain of this agony, for it was no less, 
torn by the separation from Pitt and by the pangs of 
his conscience, his mind once more gave way. The 
new ministry was already fonned ; and so, clear 
of all suspicion of interest, Pitt allowed the King’s 
physician to soothe his old master*s shattered mind 
by the assiu-ance that the Catholic question should 
never more bo raised by him in the King’s lifetime. 
The promise was natural ; George III. was old and 
breaking fast (two years later he was in fact at 
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tlie point of death); the promise would probably not 
long bo operative. Ihit it has been insinuated that this 
was a mere renunciation on Pitt’s part of a high principle 
in order to retain office ; and that ho was only too glad 
to be rid of an embarrassing pledge by a resignation 
which ho lioped in tliis way to recall. Those who take 
this somewh.it. paltry view omit to state that Pitt’s 
successor was appointed, that ho himself declined to lift 
his finger to return to <»fTioc, and promoted in every 
way the strength and cflicicncy of the Government that 
replaced liifh. 

Facts of tills kind can of course ho always dismisse<l 
by a knowing wink or a sarcastic smile. Put it is nut 
possible even tlius to dismiss the letter written, late in 
Decemher 1801, b}^ Pishop Tornline. The Bishop tolls 
his correspondent, with a groan, that he had just had a 
long conversation with Pitt; who had told him that ho 
looked forw'ard to the time when he might carry Catholic 
Kmancipalion, and that ho did not wish to take oflico 
again unless ho could bring it forward. “Upon the 
Catholic question our conversation w^as less satisfactory. 
Ho certainly looks forward to the time when he may 
carry that point, and I fear he does not wish to take 
office again, unless he could bo permitted to bring it 
forward and to be properly supported.” 

This, the striking testimony of a most reluctant 
witness with regard to Pitt’s innermost views, ten 
months after he had resigned and given his pledge 
to the King, must convince all those who are capable 
of conviction, that Pitt’s Catholic policy and consequent 
resignation were not less steadfast and straightforward 
than the rest of his career. It seems also clear fioin 
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bliiwS significant nnrralive that Pitt’s i>n>rnistj to the 
King was given under the ja'isuasioii tliat the King 
had not long to live, though George TIT. survived 
his great niinister just fourteen years. So much 
for human computation, (dn the other liaiid, if the 
King’s dcatli or madness could be attributed to the 
Catholic question, tliat reform would indefiiutcly 
postponed. If the mooting of tlie question renewed the 
Tiegency discussions or proiliiced a Pegency, it would 
be too dearly bought. Compassion, nature, and policy 
pointed in the same direction. ^ 

So obvious was the necessity of the pledge that Pox 
gave it at once and sponti'uicously on assuming office 
in 1806; though lie had ten months before pressed the 
Catholic petition in a long speech, raising a fierce debate 
ami division. “1 am dct-ermiiied,” he said, “not to 
annoy my sovereign by bringing it forward.’' This 
promise on the part of Pox, after harassing his rival with 
the question a short time previously, has always been hold 
to he venial, and porli ips chivalrous ; but, given by Pitt, 
it forms an item in lliis inscrutable impeachment. 

Another is this. The resignation was a sham, because 
Pitt urged his friends to join and support the now 
ministry. The reason, however, is obvious enough. 
Wo were at war, and the first necessity of that stiite of 
things was to fonn the strongest possible government. It 
could not be strong, for the best men of Pitt’s Govern- 
ment were out of it, and the area of choice was in no wise 
extended. But it was the only possible Government ; 
and as it was by Pitt’s act that the Government of the 
country was so weakened, a heavy responsibility lay 
on him. His critics appear to think it was his duty to 
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have declared war on the new Adiiiinistratioii; to have 
harassed it 'with Catholic resolutions ; to have bidden his 
friends hold aloof ; and to have presented to France the 
spectacle of a political chaos, of fierce faction fights for 
power at the moment of vital struggle with a foreign 
enemy. Fox was impossible. No sane minister could 
have recommcT’dcd as his successor in the midst of a 
war the fiercest opponent of that war, a leader of some 
fifty or sixty followers at the moment when the most 
powerful Administration available was required, to a 
monarch wlfb less than two years before had struck him 
off the Privy Council with his own hand. Pitt could 
only bo followed by a Government foniied out of his ow n 
party ; one which he could support, putting the Catholic 
question aside. The choice lay between making his 
successors strong or weak. His paiamoiint duty was to 
the war, and ho preferred to make them strong. It 
surely requires a lively prejudice to blame him for this, 
and the mere formulation of the charge implies con- 
siderable ingenuity. As for Catholic Emancipation, tl»t 
did not enter into the calculation ; for, if Pitt could not 
carry it at that time, it would have been mere folly 
for any one else to attempt it. We may leave the whole 
transaction with the w'ords in which Sir James Graham 
admirably summed it up : “ Mr. Pitt was prepared to do 
the right thing at the right moment ; but genius gave 
way to madness; and two generations have in vain 
deplo.red the loss of an opportunity which wilPnevor 
return.” 

Addington, the new Prime Minister, was a friend of 
the King’s, and a sort of foster brother of Pitt’s. The 
son of the respected family physician, who had prescribed 
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colclncuni to ilic ciiior and port to ilie younger Pitt, 
Addington carried into politics the indefinable air of a 
village apothecary inspecting the tongue of the State, 
llis parts were sionder, anti liis vanity prodigious. A 
inonth after Pitt’s lesignation, but before he bad given 
up the seals, some of his ardent followers, cognisant of 
his pledge to the King on the C«ithwiic question, 
attempted a negotiation to keep him in oftico. Among 
them was Canning, who sang — 

rill 13 to Addington 

A *5 Loudon ift to raddmgton. 

This was true, and the minimum of truth; but Addington 
did not see the matter in that light. The emissaries 
found him happy and inunovablo. After a short tenure 
of high oflice, the bolder almost invariably thinks himself 
admir:ibly fitted for it. But this was a strong case. 
Addington bad never held political office at all, not an 
Under Secretaryship, not a Lordship of the Tre^isury ; 
and yet, before ho had oven received the seals, ho felt him- 
self a meet successor for Pitt. To counterbalance this 
deficienc}' in modesty, ho had a handsome presence and 
warm family affections. It must also in fairness bo laid 
to his credit that he was, Heaven knows why, the favourite 
minister of Nelson. All that can be advanced on his be- 
half has been forcibly urged in the valuable vindication 
which Dean Milmaii addressed to Sir George Lewis. 
But it amounts mainly to this, that many country gentle- 
men preferred him to Pitt, because he had bland manners, 
and because they were not oppressed by his intellectual 
superiority. It is lamentable to think that, if Pitt had 
to resign his power, it should devolve on Addington and 
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not on Fox to succeed him. It is, however, pleasant to 
know that Loughborough received his duo reward. The 
seals were taken from him. Still the wretched man 
hung on. He continued to attend the Cabinet, until 
Addington was forced to tell him plainly to begone. 
Ho continued to haunt the Court, with the result that 
on his death George III. composed this epitaph for 
him : “lie has not left a gi’eater knave behind him in 
my dominions.” 

IMtt’s retirement from office lasted three years. His 
first duty, like that of most ex-ministers, was to examine 
his private affairs ; and, like most ex-ministers, with a 
distressing result. ITo was heavily in debt. He had to 
sell i loll wood. That Tusculum was heavily mortgaged, 
and realised little surplus. His disti*css became known ; 
for ho was in danger of arrest. It was proposed to ask 
Parliament for a grant. The merchants of London 
ofTcred him a free gift of £100,000. Pitt instantly put 
an end to such projects. He could not hold office again 
with the consciousness of such obligations. The King 
begged him to accept £30,000 from his Privy Purse. 
Pitt, with some emotion, declined this offer also. Finally, 
ho condescended to tiiko a loan of some £12,000 from a 
few personal friends. This discharged the most clamant 
and petty creditors. But it left a heavy balance, and 
the loan was never paid off; for nearly all the con- 
tributors refused to include it in the debts paid by 
Parliament at Pitt’s death. And to the last day of his 
life executions were threatened and even levied in his 
house. 

This is not altogether a pleasant picture. He had 
enjoyed fully £10,000 a year for many years from 
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his various offices ; ^ although it is only fair to rememboi 
that at his doatJi his .‘salary as First Lord of the 
Treasury was no less than seven quarters in arrear. He 
had no expenses those of homely hospitality. But 

his ideas of pu}>]io and private tiuance differed widely. 
We are told tliat, when he could not pay his coachmaker, 
he would order a iicw carnage, as an emollient measure. 
And so with the other tradesmen. His household was a 
don of thieves. While he watched over the Treasury 
like Sully, he conducted his own aifaira like Charles 
Surface. 

In oth(3r respects, this year redounded greatly to his 
credit. He not merely gave an ardent support to 
Addington, but conducted the negotiations for a peace. 
By this lie pledged liimsclf to the preparation and de- 
fence of a treaty, any honour from wliich would entirely 
benefit bis s\iccossor, and of which the blame only could 
devolve on himself : an episode surely rare in the 
annals of ex-ministers. 

The prelira ijiary articles were signed on the 1st of 
October 1801. Wo restored all the colonies that we had 
bikon, except Trinidad and Ceylon. We agi*eed to give up 
Malta to the Knights of St. John. The fisheries in New- 
foundland and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence were to bo 
replaced on the same footing as before the Avar. Egypt, 
from which an expedition, despatched by Pitt, had driven 
the French just after his resignation, was given back to 
Turkey. In return, the French did little more than 
AvithdraAV from Southern Italy. It was a treaty which 
could only be justified on tho plea of imperious necessity. 
Much was conceded, for it was necessary to concede 
^ See Appendix C 
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much. A prolonged armistice, — for with Napoleon it 
could be little more, — was absolutely needed. At any 
rate, it w'as hailed by the public \nth rapture, and it 
greatly strengthened Addington's Administration. 

Grenville and Windham were, however, furious. They 
were joined by Spencer. Pitt's following was rapidly 
breaking up. Already Auckland, who was under every 
conceivable obligation to Pitt, and whose daughter Pitt 
had nearly married, had snapped and yelped at the heels 
of the departing minister. The new Government had suc- 
ceeded to Pitt’s majority, which they maintained at a 
general election in 1802 ; ho had, indeed, pressed all those 
whom ho could influence to join or support the Adminis- 
tration. Consequently, his personal following consisted 
only of those adherents, such as Rose and Canning, who 
vrould not take his advice. 

The years of Pitt’s retirement were mainly spent at 
Walmcr, with occasional excursions to London and Bath. 
From April 1802 to May 1803 he does not appear to 
have entered the House of Commons. In May 1802, lie 
received the greatest compliment that has ever been paid 
to an English statesman. Sir Francis Burdett had moved 
an indirect, and Nicholls, the author of some paltry Recol- 
lections, a direct vote of censuie on the late Government. 
Both were rejected by immense majorities. But such 
rejection did not satisfy the House ; a mere negative was 
insufficient. By an overwhelming majority, against a 
minority of 52, it was carried ; “ That the Eight Hon. 
William Pitt has rendered great and important services 
to his country, and especially deserved the gratitude of 
this House.” And immediately afterwards, there took 
place that spontaneous celebration of his birthday, which 
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was ropeated for a full generation afterwards, tt was 
for that first l)an«[aet that Canning composed the exqui- 
site versos, “The Pilot that weathered the Storm.” 

Under h'Uiours so unparalleled, Pitt could well remain 
in contented quiet at Walrnoa'. That repose w«as greatly 
needed for liis he/illli, ^v]^o]^, as has been seen, gave Avay 
in 170S, and now ctinlinucd sh'wly declininy to the end. 
llo who had ])ccn at work l)y nine had become a lata 
riser i he had ceased lo answer lot^cis; and the ’',isits to 
Hatli, comniencod ir'i October 1802, became a frequent 
and periodica] necessity. In September 1802 he was 
again seriously ill. Bub his enjoyment of Walmor w'as 
intense. No “ disenomnbered Atlas of the State” over 
returned to country life with a keener relish. Shooting, 
and laying out his grounds, and the society of a very 
few old fi’icruls were his maiTi amusements, and perhaps 
ho w*as equal to no more. But, in tlie summer of 1803, 
the apprehensions of a French invasion gave a novel 
employment to his active miinl ; for ho construed las 
office of Lord Warden in its ancient and most literal 
sense. In August of that year he raised and drilled a 
volunteer corps of 3000 men. Amid the derision of 
his enemies and the apprehensions of his friends, he 
spent his days in feverish activity, riding and reviewing 
and manoeuvring along the coast committed officially 
to his charge. He would not even go to London, unless 
the wind was in a quarter that prohibited a hostile 
landing. 

Meanwhile, Addington and his colleagues drew their 
salaiies with regularity, and, so long as peace lasted, 
there was no objection to the process. Pitt, indeed, 
pricked his ears at Addington’s budgets; but he had 
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promised suppoi t as long as possible, and remained 
silent rather than disapprove. It was not, however, in 
the nature of things that these relations could continue. 
Both men wore surrounded by friends, whoso interest 
it was to set them against each other. Addington’s 
followers saw that they could only keep their places, 
under his Administration, and by the exclusion of Pitt. 
Pitt’s followers were indignant that his post should be 
so inadequately filled. There were, moreover, little 
causes of irritation; want of zeal in defence, inspired 
pamphlets, the potty politic<d smarts so easily in- 
flamed into Iflisters by the timely assistance of toadies. 
The ^Yhig8 of course stimulated Addington with extrava- 
gant eulogy to prevent his thinking of making way for 
Pitt ; and the minister purred under the process. 

When, however, it became clear that there was no 
possibility of preserving peace with Na 2 )oleon, all eyes, 
oven Addington’s, instinctively turned to Pitt. Mon, 
so different as the Kussian Ambassador ao^/ Wilborforce, 
spoke of ministers with undisguised contempt. “ Their 
weakness is lamonta])le,” wrote the jdiilanthropist. “Si 
CO mini.st^re dime, la Grande Bretagne ne durera pas,” 
remarked the more caustic Woronzow. In March 1803, 
Addington sent Dundas (become Lord Melville) to Pitt, 
to propose that he should enter the ministry. Lord 
Chatham was to bo Prime Minister, — a recognition of 
primogeniture which may fairly bo called extravagant ; 
Addington and Pitt joint Secrctiirica of State. Pitt, 
however, never learned the post destined for himself, 
for Melville never got so far. Already, no doubt, 
BuflSciently conscious of the absurdity of the proposition, 
he broke down at the beginning. “ Really,” said Pitt 
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With good-natured irony, “I had nut the curiosity to 
ask what I was to he/' 

. It was profoundly galling to Addington to admit 
that Pitt could b(3 more than his c<|iial, and might 
possibly be his superior. But under stress of circum- 
stiince he went that length, Iti the ensuing month 
(April 1803) he icnewed tlie negotiations in person. 
He offered the Prcmierslup to Pitt; who in oxcliange 
requested Addington, with cruel igriorance or heedlossnesa 
of the Prime Ministei ’s opinion of his own tpialifications, 
to return to the Speakership, the duties of which he 
liad so admirably discharged ; hut, as the Spcakersliip of 
the House of Commons was filled, he proposed to ci cate a 
similar position for him in the House of Lords. Addington 
concealed his mortificjition ; but begged that Grenville, 
Spencer, and Windham should not bo included in the 
now Cal)inet, as they had spoken disroopectfully of 
himself. Pitt docHned all exclusions. On this the 
negotiation broke olf, and MUth it all friendly relations 
between the principals. 

In the succeeding month, war was declared against 
Franco, and a few days later Pitt resumed his attendance 
in the House of Commons to defend that measure. His 
reappearance created a unique sensation. There were 
some 200 now members in the House of Commons who 
had never heard him; many of whom had never seen him. 
As ho walked up to his seat, the feeling was irrepressible, 
and there was a cry of ** Pitt, Pitt,” as if proceeding from 
the very helplessness of showing emotion in any other 
way. Whitbread and Erskiiie were heard with im- 
patience, and then he rose, greeted with a renewed 
storm of acclamation. 
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lie spoke for two hours and a half, and the 
termination of his speech was received with round 
upon round of enthusiastic applause. But keen ob- 
servers noted with jiain his altered appearance and 
the Ksonsihle signs of liis weakened health. The House 
immediately adjourned. On the succeeding night, Fox 
delivered a speech of three hours in reply, of which he 
says simply, “ The truth is, it was my best,” Thftre is 
liitlo doubt that Pitt was at his best also, and that the 
fortunato members who sat in the House of Commons 
on the 23d and 24th of ATay 1803 hear<l the highest 
expression of English eloquence. During PitPs speech, 
howover, the reporters were unluckily excluded, and we 
have only a jejune abstract of Fox’s. Our regret must 
be for ourselves and not for the orators : as few speeches 
which have produced an electrical efFcct on an audience 
can bear the uncolourcd photography of a printed record. 

Some days afteinvards, a vote of censure was moved 
on the ministry. Pitt interposed, and proposed that the 
House should proceed to the Orders of the Day, for ho 
would not censure and could not defend. He found 
himself in a mortifying minority of 34 against 275, a 
curious contrast to his triumph less than a fortnight 
before. The same motion* was defeated in the House of 
Lords by 106 to 18. Such was the influence of the 
King; for, in truth, Addington represented nothing else. 
The strange contrast was between the moral and the 
voting power. A few days before this last division. 
Fox had proposed to accept the mediation of Russia. 
Hawkesbiiry, the Foreign Secretary, followed him and 
warmly opposed the proposition. Then Pitt rose and 
supported it. On which Hawkesbury at once assured 
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the House that the Oovernmoiit would readily agico to 
it. A monih later, Addinpjtor' brought forward a 
plan for a roT»e\v;il of the iiitomo tax, winch ho liad 
.iboh^hod on tho coticlusiori of peace. On this Pitt 
moved an instruciion, aimed a‘ a ;’istiru'!i«m that xVd- 
<Ii.*igiou !ia<l drawn Ix^iwoeti i.uuitvl and funded j)roperty 
on the oiie heiid, aivl all otlaw forms of prop'Uty on the 
other. Addington !esi~u('d this in.s'. ruction with vigour; 
sharp wrirds ])<}tv*cen llie Tniuister ami his prede- 

cessor; Pitt was bedf eii on a divisio/j by tin re to (jrjc. 7hit 
t]\e next day Addington came down to the llou-e and 
accepted Pitt’s suggestion. “ liis influence and iuitli.‘rily 
in tlio House of Commoiis,” writes Pouiiily, <a strong 
optioneiit, “exceed all belief. Tho Ministry scorns in 
tlie House of ConinionR, i?\ c(»mp;uison with liiin, lobe 
pej’sons of no account.” 

In the session whirdi bogaii in November 1803, the 
predominance of Pitt was 0 (]uallv apparent. On the 
(pic.stion of the Voluntcei’s lie made some drastic pro- 
posals ; and, tlie next evening, tho Secretary at War 
brought ill a Rill embodying them. Rut his relations 
to tho Govomment ivere becoming more and more tense. 
Ho declined, however, to ally himself with others in 
opposition ; for ho felt that his position was unique and 
must be maintained free from unnecessary complications. 
Grenville, always more extreme in hostility, and anxious, 
some thought, to be iudeporidont of his late leader, 
entered into a definite alliance with Fox, and pressed 
Pitt to do the same. Pitt steadily refused. This was in 
January 1804, and was in fact the last confidential com- 
munication that passed between them ; for the inter- 
change of letters in May was of a very different character 
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Iri FebriKiry 1804 the King’s mind onco more gave 
wiiy. A] can while, Addington’s Miniftry was drawing 
steadily to an iinlamentcd end. Ho became peevish 
and iri-itixble ; his majority began to waver ; the Whigs, 
formerly so friendly, openly ridiculed him; and his 
Chancellor, with the prescience then inherent in the 
woolsack, prepared for a chai^ge. In March, Eldon 
sent a communication to Pitt, and they mot. lu the 
ensuing month Addington himself sent a message to 
Pitt, bogging liira to stiite through a common fnend 
what emdd bo done. Pitt haughtily replied that to the 
King alone, or to any person deputed by the King, would 
he make such a communication. This was Addington’s 
last signal of distress; it occurred on the 17th or 18th 
of April (1804). He now agreed to advise the Sovereign 
to commission Eldon to see Pitt. On the 21st of April 
Pitt sent a long letter to the King, which was put into 
the royal hands on the 27th. By that time the division 
had taken place, which was to end the Ministry. On the 
25th of April their majority had shrunk to 37 — a 
majority, wdiich many administrations would hail with 
pious rapture, but which betrayed so great a shrinkage 
as to convince Addington that his position was untenable. 
On the 26th of April ho communicated this decision to the 
King, and on the 29th to his colleagues. They concurred ; 
and on the 30th Eldon called on Pitt, by the King’s 
orders, to furnish a written scheme for a new Govern- 
ment. 

In reply, Pitt urged the claims of Fox. He had 
drawn up the scheme of a cabinet on a broad basis, 
which still exists in his autogi-aph. Ho was to hold 
the Treasury; but two out of the three Secretaryships of 
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Stiito were to be imvle over to Fox and Fit;iwi]]iam, and 
Grey was to become Secretary at War, while for Gren- 
ville ho reserved the significant sinecure of Lord l^rcsident. 
But ho had also foinnally Btiited in a letter to Melville, 
dated on the 29th of March lt>04, that ho c(nild not force 
the King, recovering from an almost mortal malady, 
mental and bodily, to tdee as ministers |icr -'Uis he had s(3 
long proscribed. “From various considerations, how- 
ever/' ho wrote, ** juid still more from this last illness, 1 . 
foci that a proposal to take intn a share of his councils 
|>ersons against w'hr)m ho has kiiig ontcitained such 
strong and natural objections ought nevci* to bo made 
to him, but in such a manner as to leave him a free 
option, and to convince him that if he cannot bo sincerely 
convinced of its expediency there is not a wish to force 
it on him. 1 shouM therefore at the sanio time, lot His 
Majesty understand distinctly, that if after considering 
the subject, ho resolved to exclude the friends both 
of Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville, but wished to call upon 
me to form a government without them, I should be 
ready to do so, *as well as I could, from among my 
own immediate friends, united ^vith the most capable 
and unexceptionable persons of the present Government ; 
but of course excluding many of them, and above all, 
Addington himself, and Lord St. Vincent.” 

This passage has been given at length; because it 
succinctly defines Pitt's position in Pitt's own woixis. 
Once more his kindness for the aged King, slowly sinking 
into permanent darkening of sight and mind, was to 
prove a cruel obstacle in his path. The monarch him- 
self received Pitt’s letter with cold displeasure ; he 
answered it in a note which betrayed the lingering 
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iiifluenco of mental disease, in its violence and want of 
courtesy. He at once saw the weak joint in Pittas 
annour — the tondornoss foi* himself ; and loudly refuseil 
to have anytliing to do with Fox or Grenville ; the mere 
proposal of their names was an insult. Ho even ignored 
Pitt's request for a personal interview. Ho could not 
get over the separation from Addington; poignant 
indeed must have been the parting between those 
congenial mediocrities. 

At last, by the intervention of Eldon, a meeting 
with the King was arranged. The Sovereign, who had 
passed liis fonner minister without notice the year before, 
now received him with astute cordiality. But, when 
they came to discuss the formation of the new Govern- 
ment, they were both put on their mettle. The contest 
raged for three hours. Never was Pitt more urgent; 
ho seems to have forgotten in the heat of argument the 
limitations which ho had set himself in his letter to 
Dundas. But never was the King more stubborn. The 
contest ended in a compromise, which was in reality a 
victory for the sovereign. Grenville was admitted, but 
Fox excluded, though it was conceded that Fox might 
receive a foreign embassy. The monarch afterwards 
went so far as to say that ho should prefer civil war to 
Mr. Fox. But the exclusion of the one confederate 
entailed the exclusion of the other, and so the King 
carried both points. 

The now Minister at once communicated the result to 
Fox and Grenville. Their answers were characteristic. 
The lifelong enemy said that he did not care for office, 
but he hoped that his friends would join Pitt. The 
lifelong friend, colleague, and kinsman, persuaded Fox’s 
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friends to stjind Jilnof, and stood alnof himself. ft 
was the liriest momerit of Fox^ life, ami not the most 
auspicious of Greiivill(3's. 

It is fair to .ty that Grenville mi^dit well be 
sensitive to tlie charge th;it would h.ive been broTight 
agfiinst. liini of having used Fox as a ladder to return 
to power. Ihit from this imputation ho released 
hy Fox himself. The very objection urged against 
Addington’s Adniinist»*aiion was that tho ciisi.s re- 
(juired the strongest [)ossiblo Administration. Gren- 
ville’s action* rendered the new one dcploiably weak. 
IJad ho ontorod it with Fox’s friends, it would have been 
exceptionally powerful, — a ministry of all the talents 
save one;- -and tho admission of Fox himself must soon 
have followed, 'riicso considerations would make Gren- 
ville’s action diilic\ilt to explain ; but there is another cir- 
cumstance which makes it vvdiolly inexplicable. Exactly 
a year before, ho had urged upon Pitt precisely tho course 
which ho now resented, and which Pitt now proposed to 
adopt. At tho end of Maioh, or the hcginniiig of April, 
1803, ho went down to see his former chief at Walmer j 
and had a conversation or negotiation so elaborate that 
he himself wrote out and preserved an account of it. 
“After this,” he says, “I suggested to Mr. Pitt tho 
great advantage which, in my view of the state of the 
country, he would derive from endeavouring to form a 
government on a still more extensive foundation than 
that of which he had spoken, and from trying the 
experiment of uniting in the public service, under cir- 
cumstances of extreme public danger as the present, the 
leading members, not of the three parties who had been 
in his view, but of all the four into which public men 
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were now divided. I aiatcd the reasons I had for 
believing that, with regard to the old Opposition, this 
might bo done by includirig in his arrangement only’ 
Lord Moira and Grey, and porha2)s Tierney (the latter 
in some office subordinate to the Cabinet), and that Fox 
would he contented not to take any personal share in the govern- 
ment so formed] and on a subsequent day ... I took 
occasion from that circumstance to renew this sugges* 
tion.” It is clear, then, that the plan of forming a 
Cabinet of all parties, excluding Fox, was so far from 
being repugnant to Grenville that it was his own pro- 
posal. It was supported by Fox^s own wishes ; it was 
at the moment the only practicalde method of forming 
an efficient Administration. Grenville, however, threw 
over his own plan, and put every possible obstacle in the 
path of his old chief, who the year before had refused 
the Premiership at the price of Grenvillo^s exclusion. 
In this gloomy crisis of the fortunes of his country, he 
thought that the proper course was to hunt down the 
now Ministry ^\^th inveterate hostility, so that he might 
succeed it at the head of a mongrel, dubious assortment of * 
all the extremes of politics, and with the public men whom 
he had most bitterly denounced. But Pitt was not to 
be cowed. “I will teach that proud man,” ho said, 
“thfit in the service and with the confidence of the 
King I can do without him, though I think my health 
such that it may cost me my life.” As indeed it did. 

It must’also bo borne in mind as one of Pitt’s greatest 
difiiculties that the inclusion of Fox would have been 
profoundly repugnant to his own followers both in 
Parliament and in the country. It would have been 
a coalition enough to try any faith. In Scotland this 
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feeling was Btrangcly strong. Nothing less than Pitt’s 
authority could have restrained it. Nevertheless, he 
persevered again and agaiA in attempting to persuade 
the King to recehe Fox. 

To all such efforts, however, if politics be indeed an 
affair of principle and not a game to bo played, there 
is an obvious limit. There is, moreovei, a point of 
honour involved. A minister may find it necessary to 
yield to political forces beyond his control, and to change 
his policy. In doing so, be may ask for the admission 
to office of the representatives of that policy. It is a 
very different matter, however, for a minister pursuing 
consistently the policy which he has carried out for 
years, to demand, as an administrative necessity, the 
inclusion of his principal opponent in a Cabinet of which 
that opponent has been the inveterate enemy during ito 
entire dimatiorij who has criticised and resisted its every 
measure, tooth and nail, in letter and substance, in sum 
and in detail. Such a proceeding is lacking in common 
dignity and common sense ; it is a surrender in the 
present and a reproach to the past ; no hostile vote can 
carry a deeper condemnation than so self-inflicted a 
blow. In an acute crisis, and for the pressing purpose 
of some supreme juncture, such a sacrifice may bo made. 
But Pitt, who had administered Government for eight- 
teoii yojirs, not merely without Fox, but* under the un- 
relenting fire of Fox’s opposition, could hardly say in 
the nineteenth that he could not and would not enter 
office without him. Such a declaration, carried to 
extremes, would have been a confession of previous 
error and present impotence that woidd have gone far to 
prove he was not fit to be .a minister at all. 



CITAPTER XIV 

THE END 

So began Pittas Hundred Days ; for his second Adminis- 
tration can only bo coiiiparod to that second limited 
reign of Napoleon^s, after tboir triumphant dictatorships. 
His new Cabinet was deplorable. So null was it that 
it was called “the new Administration composed of 
William and Pitt”; for, though some of its members 
afterwards att;iined eminence under the shade of Pitt, 
they displayed no such promise. There was Melville 
indeed, but Melville was in the House of Lords; and 
his intimacy with Pitt was much less close than in the 
former Cabinet, presumably since ho had accepted a 
peerage from Addington and undertaken to be his 
emissary to Walmer. He was, moreover, to he the 
means of inflicting on his chief a mortal wound. 
There was Harrowby, who twice afterwards refused 
the Premiership; and Hawkesbury, who held it for 
fifteen years as Lord Liverpool ; but the first soon 
retired from illness, while the other had so far dis- 
played little promise, and was indeed something of a 
butt Ca§tlercagh was Pitt’s only Cabinet colleague 
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in tho lloufio uf Commons, and he in debate was 
disastrous. And there was of course tho ordinary 
domestic furniture of Pitt’s cabinets ; the Portlands 
and ^lontroses .u: ! Wc^^tniorlands, the Caindcns and 
the Mulgraves. 

There was also Pitt’s brother, Chatham, an underrated 
figure. He was, no <loubt, indolent and ex‘ ravagant ; as 
a general, he was a conspicuous failure ; he was useless 
as the head of a department ; ho had no trace of the 
oratorical abilities of his father or his brother; but, 
as a minister in Cabinet, ho was of singular value. 
Eldon, who was shrewd, and in such a matter neither 
paradoxical nor biassed, gave it as his deliberate opinion 
that ** tfio ablest man I ever know in tho Cabinet was 
Lord Chatliam. lie sat apparently inattentive to wliat 
was going on, but whoa his turn came to deliver his 
opinion, ho toppled over all the others.” As a wretched 
general, a wretched administrator, a mute senator, and 
yet a Cabinet minister, Chatham represented to the 
world a glaring example of Pitt’s partiality. They 
could not know those qualities of counsel that preserved 
him, as they have many indifforent orators, in the 
Cabinet. Men forget that judgment is at least as much 
wanted in a government as agile fence; that the pos- 
session of eloquence by no means implies the possession 
of the other requisites of government; and that, for 
instance, any minister would prefer as a Cabinet col- 
league Godolphiii to St. John, or Althorp to Brougham. 
There have been orators like Pulteney, who have 
shrivelled at tho first contact with power. There have 
been statesmen like Cromwell, who could not frame 
an intelligible sentence. Pitt’s second Government 
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was endowed with neither a Cromwell nor a Piil- 
tcncy j but, curiously enough, although so universally 
derided, it contained no lass than four future Prime 
Ministers — Portland, Perceval, Liverpool, and Canning 
— while Harrowby might, had ho chosen, have made 
a fiftk 

Pitt to()k his scat in the House of Commons as Prime 
Minister on the 18th of May 1804. Tliat same day his 
supreme foe, the First Consul, was proclaimed Emperor 
of the French. Shortly afterwards Livingston, the 
American minister in Paris, escorted by Fox and Grey, 
brouglit Pitt a vague and dubious overture for peace, 
which came to nothing. This was the last of the rare occa- 
sions on which Pitt and Fox met in the same room. The 
Minister’s military and financial measiues (the latter 
including, as usual, another of the shocking demands of 
£500,000 to pay off debt on the civil list) he carried by 
majorities, varying from forty to fifty, in the same House 
which had furnished him in the previous session with the 
modest contingent of thirty-three followers. The session 
closed without incident on the Slat of July. In the recess 
he continued to discharge his military duties; and, in view 
of the army that Napoleon had assembled at Boulogne 
for the invasion of England, no precaution could be 
superfluous. 

His political preoccupations were scarcely less urgent. 
He resolved to gratify the King and increase his 
parliamentary support by the admission of Addington. 
Their mutual feelings were softened, and they returned 
to something of their early intimacy. Addington became 
Viscount Sidmouth and President of tlic Council. A 
place was also found in the Cabinet for his principal 
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adherent, tliat Earl of Buckinghamshire who had married 
Eleanor Eden, Pitt’a only love. Another domestic 
incident occurred, wbich wi\§ curious if not iinportiint. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury had long been dying, 
and Pitt was determined that, his tntur, secretaiy, and 
friend, Pnsliop 'romlinc of Linooln, sliould be the next 
Primate, The Iving was equally cletcmiined that the 
succession shonld not fall to that too acquisitive prelate. 
Having i-oocivcd early news of the Archhisliop’s death, 
George III. hurried across to tlic Deanery at Windsor, the 
residence of Bishop Manners »SaUon. The Bishop was at 
dinner ; and was infoi mod that there was a person outside, 
who wished to SCO him and would not take a denial. He 
went out and found the King, who had come to offer him 
the Primacy. Tlio business was settled in a mojnonfc, 
and at the front door ; the Sovereign went off chuckling 
at liaviiig outwitt( d Pitt. It is said, however, that, 
when they met, language of unprecedented sti-ength 
passed between King and Minister. It cannot, though, 
be doubted that the King was right. 

The royal speech, at the opening of the 'session in 
January 1805, announced that we were at war with 
Spain : one of those measures, founded rather on secret 
knowledge than on open rupture, which wore then not 
uncommon, and which were rendered necessary by the 
multiplicity of occult policies and subterranean agree- 
ments then prevalent in Europe. The British Ministry 
were aware that a secret alliance had been concluded 
between Spain and France, and determined to strike the 
first blow. Fox, who had been silent for the last four 
years, and was to be silent ever afterwards on the 
question, thought fit now to urge complete Catholic Einau 
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cipation as pressing and indispensable ; but was easily 
defeated. The Budget provided for enormous expenses. 
It became necessary to find forty-four millions for the 
current year. The orniy figured for eighteen millions 
and a half, the navy for fourteen millions and a half, 
the Ordnance for close on five millions ; and five millions 
were talvcn for probable subsidies, though little or 
none of this last sum was spent. To meet these war 
estimates, Pitt proposed a new loan of twenty millions. 
Besides, therefore, continuing the existing war taxes, 
he had to find another million for interest. For this 
he principally relied, in the spirit of modern finance, 
on an increase in the death duties. 

The supreme event of the session was the success- 
ful attack upon Lord Melville. That statesman was 
now first Lord of 'the Admiralty, wheie he displayed 
his wonted vigour and ability. But ho had previously 
held for many years the office of Treasurer to the Navy, 
to which, it was afterwards remaiked, he had always 
clung with strange persistence. A commission of naval 
inquiry had been sitting for three years, and now pre- 
sented a report on Lord Melvillo^a conduct as Treasurer. 
It shoAved that his paymaster had used the public 
balances for his private purposes. Although the public 
had not thercliy sustained any loss, the Commissioners 
rightly visited this proceeding with the severest censure. 
It was also admitted by Lord Melville that he had 
sometimes, as a confidential minister of the Crown, 
advanced monies from these balances for the purposes 
of secret service. The Opposition alleged that he had 
used these sums to his own profit ; but of this charge 
there was never the slightest proof, nor indeed any 
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probability. Still, he had shown blamablo laxity in a 
matter which rerpiires the nicest precision of scruple. 
Whitbread biought forward in the House a series of 
resolutions coruieiiudiig Melvilio’s conduct. Pitt w^ould 
have 'wished to meet tliein with a negative. But Ad- 
dington hated Melville, and would consent to no stronger 
amoudTiicnt than a reference to a Select Connnitteo. 
Even that motion wrts not carried. It was a case in 
which the ifonso of Coiiiinons vindicated ito inde- 
pendence. It pa.sse<l beyond pail.y leaders and party 
considerations, and sought unbiassed guidance. The 
speech of Wil))crforce was, therefore, eagerly looked 
for; ho was Oije of Pitt’s dearest friends, but one also 
whom, in a matter of public morals, friendship could 
not sway. As ho rose, Pitt bent forward and fixed an 
eagle glance of itiquiry upon him. AV'ilberforce felt 
all that that mute appeal implied, but did not waver, 
lie declared that ho must vote for Whitbread. Not 
in his Slave Trade triumph did ho hold a prouder 
position. 

The numbers were equal. The Speaker, as he 
announced them, turned white as ashes, for the re- 
sponsibility of decision devolved upon him. After a 
painful silence of many minutes, he gave the casting 
vote against the Government. Then arose a shout and 
turbulence of victory such as this generation has once 
at least witnessed, when senators behaved like school- 
boys, and passion ran uncontrolled. There were view- 
halloas. “ AVe have killed the fox,” shouted one sturdy 
sportsman 'with some confusion of idea. Pitt pressed 
his hat on his head, and it was seen that this was to 
conceal the tears trickling down his cheeks. Some 
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unmannerly Whigs pressed up to see how ho bore his 
friend^s political death. But a little band of his younger 
followers rallied round him, and thus unconsciously, 
encompassed he moved out of the House. It was the 
greatest blow that he had ever received. Some have 
ascribed his death to Ulm, and some to Austerlitz ; but, 
if the mortal wouiul was tiiplo, the first stab was the 
fall of Dundas. “ We can get over Austerlitz,” he said 
to IIuski3.son at Bath, “but we can never get over the 
Tenth lieport.” 

Melville of course resigned at once. He was suc- 
ceeded by an octogenarian member of his board. Sir 
Charles Middleton. Addiiigton, who wanted the place 
for one of his followers, retired in dudgeon ; and, though 
this diflerence was patched up, his secession was only 
deferred. After the Ejister recess, the attack was re- 
newed. The re])ort was referred lo a Select Committee. 
Whitbread moved an address to the Crown, praying that 
Melville should be removed from the Privy Council. Pitt 
at first resisted ; but at the request of Melville himself 
erased his name before the motion could be put. As 
ho made this announcement to the House ho almost 
broke down. Traces of this emotion, hitherto so rare in 
him, were not, indeed, uncommon during the short re- 
mainder of his life. The report of the Committee was un- 
favourable, and, after Melville had addressed the House 
of Commons from the bar, an impeachment was resolved 
upon. Ho was ultimately acquitted, but the divisions 
on the question of impeachment, in which Addington’s 
friends voted strenuously against Pitt, produced Sid- 
mouth’s final resignation. An ex-premier is usually 
found, by any Cabinet in which ho may serve as an 
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ordinary inenibor, to be a fleeting and dangerous luxury. 
Addington was n«> exception to the rule. 

. The fall of Melville chiefly fvlt in Scotland. 
Ther(3 ho Ijad reigned supremo, with general popu- 
larity and good-nature, by the exercise of a double 
patronage. AVhilo he had Scotticised India, he had 
orientalised Scotland. lie had imported Into India a 
splendid staff of Scottish adminstrators ; he had im- 
ported into Scotland the absolutism of a Guicowar or a 
Nizam. When lie fell, the air was cleared, and men, 
who had sat in darkness under his shadowy saw the light 
once more. 

The Prime Ministor*a arrangements to supply the 
places of Sidmoiith, Iliickingliamshiro, and Melville were 
only temporary, lie btilJ clung to the hope of inducing 
tlic King to consent to the admission of Fox .and Gren- 
ville and their friends. With that object ho set out for 
Weymouth, where for houi's he urged upon his sovereign 
every plea and argument for such an arrangement. But 
the King was obstinate. It was not necessary, ho said ; 
Pitt could do well enough without them, lie knew, 
in fact, that in the last resort ho could always rely on 
Pitt's pride ; tliat Pitt would never resign on account of 
gathering difficulties or liostilo coalitions. But, had ho 
yielded now, he might have saved Pitt's life. With a 
melancholy foreboding, the Minister said, a fortnight before 
his do^th : “ I wish the King may not live to repent, and 
sooner than he thinks, the rejection of the advice which 
I pressed on him at Weymouth.” For the burden fell 
now solely on the enfeebled shoulders of the dying 
Premier : the brilliant chiefs of opposition might have 
relieved him of much. As it was, “ if Pitt has the 
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gout for a fortnight,” said Rose, “there is an end of us.” 
And so it proved. 

The Minister was thu* at bay, but never had he 
shown a richer conception or a greater energy of resource. 
He had determined to oppose to Napoleon the solid 
barrier of the European concert. For that pui-pose he 
had been maturing a gigantic alliance, wliich should em- 
ploy the fleets and treasure of England, and the vastest 
aiinies that Russia, Prussia, and Austria could put into 
the field, lie commenced with Russia. On the 11th 
of April 1804, a treaty was concluded at St. Petersburg. 
Five hundred thousand men were to bo anayed against 
Franco. Great Britain was to contribute ships and men 
and money. On the 9th of August* Austria signified her 
adherence. This was the Third Coalition. Prussia, ruled 
by covetous incapacities, wavered; and was wavering 
when the Coalition was crushed. So she escaped that 
fall ; but a worse fate awaited her. 

At this moment (August 1805), Napoleon was still 
bent on striking a mortal blow at England. He only 
awaited the fleet which was to give him command 
of the Channel for the fatal twelve hours. Daily ho 
gazed intensely at the horizon, till the tidings came 
that his admiral had retreated into Cadiz. There 
was no time to be lost, for he was well aware of the 
new league. He instantly moved his collected legions 
to Germany. The Empire which possessed the Arch- 
duke Charles preferred to oppose to him General Mack ; 
a strategist of unalloyed incompetency, and unvaried 
failure. In a few marches Napoleon cut off Mack from 
Austria, and surrounded him at Ulm; and the first 
event in the history of the Third Coalition was the 
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a1>Pol\ite surrender of thirty thousand of tlie.ir choicest 
troops. 

This was on tlie lOtli of> October. At the end of 
Oct«»]«er. and ir. Uie first days of Novcuihor, there Vi^-cre 
rumours of it in London. ]*itt ^dniost pccvi.slily con- 
tj-adirted tlioin. I'ut on Sunday, the .'hi of November, 
came a Dutcli whicli Pitt ])rou<»ht to 'lalmesbury 

to translate, and which lo]<l the worst, lie went away 
with a look in liis fa-co wliich never again loft it. But 
his s])ii it did not quail. On the filli of Novemher a 
despatch wa.s on its way to ViouTia, in which Pitt made a 
supreme ap[)ea.l to Austria not io llinch. He had already, 
he said, sent Lord Harrowby to P>crliu “to urge the early 
activity of the Prussian armies. There scorns at present 
every reason to hope that this mission will bo elToctual. 

. . Great as have been the pecuniary eflbrts which His 
Majesty ha.s made for the common caust'., he is ready st ill 
to extend them to .such a farther amount, as may enable 
those Powers to bring an active force of from two hundred 
to two hundred and lifty thousand men ; and Ilis Majesty 
has no doubt of being enabled himself to augment his own 
active force ... to not less than sixty thousand men.” 
With objects so paramount in view, with such vast 
means in reserve, these eflbrts could not fail. And in a 
glowing sentence, so like one of PitPs perorations that 
one can almost hear his voice in it, he says that, even 
should the enemy plant his standards on the walls of 
Vienna, ho is sure “ that the antient spirit of Austria 
would still remain unshaken and undismayed”; and 
that Napoleon would still “ have to encounter the con- 
centrated energy of a great and loyal nation and the 
united efforts of powerful allies.” 
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A few days afterwards, the nows was eclipsed by the 
tidings of Tiafalgar. Nelson had attacked with an 
inferior force the combine^ French and Spanish fleets,, 
consisting of thirty -three ships of the line and seven 
frigates. Of these no less than twenty struck their 
flag. But even this consummate achievement was over- 
bought by the death of England's greatest wairior. It 
is for this reason, perhaps, that Trafalgar is inscribed as a 
victory in the Museum of Arms at Madrid unto this day 

The nation was profoundly moved by the double 
intelligence, but triumph predominated. The Minister 
himself, once so equable, when roused at night to read 
the despatches so full of joy and sorrow, could not 
resume his rest. The day afterwards, ho was present 
at the annual dinner of the I^ord Mayor. The populace 
had forgotten Ulm, and could think only of Trafalgar. 
Once more, and for the last time, they received him with 
acclamations, and drew his chariot in triumph to the 
Guildhall. There his health was drunk as the saviour 
of Europe. Pitt replied in the noblest, the tersest, and 
the last of all of his speeches. It can here be given in its 
entirety. “I return you many thanks for the honour 
you have done me. But Europe is not to be saved by 
any single man. England has saved herself by her 
exertions, and will, as I trust, save Europe by her 
example.” That pageant was in some sort a State 
funeral, for he was never seen in imblic again. 

A month afterwards (December 7) ho set out for 
Bath. Austerlitz, the battle of the Emperors, had been 
fought on the 2d. One Emperor was in flight, the other 
sullenly sustained defeat ; their armies were scattered ; 
a peace was being negotiated ; amid the shattered ruins 
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of tho Coalition, Pitt alono remained. But ovcii in the 
wreck of his life, his intrepid foresight survived. 
.Nothing, he said, but a v^ar of patriotism, a national 
war, could now save Europe, and that war should begin 
in Spain. Melvillo and Ulm had borne heavily on Pitt ; 
Austorlitz killed him. 

ITo was at Bath whori he rcceivo'd tiie news. Tradi- 
tion says that ho was looking at a picture gallery when 
he hoard the furious gallop of a horso. “ That must 1)0 
a courier,” ho exclaimed, “with news for me.” When 
he had opened the packet he said, “ Heavy nows indeed,” 
and asked for brandy. Ho hurriedly swallowed one or 
two drams ; had ho not, says an eye witness, he must 
have fainted. He then asked for a map, and desired to 
}>c left alone. 

lie had gout flying about; the shock of the tidings 
throw it back on some vital organ. From this day ho 
shrank visibly. His weakness and emaciation were 
painful to witness. Still, he did not abate liis high 
hopes, or liis unconquerable spirit. He wrote cheerfully 
to his friends. lie was better, but wanted strength; 
Bath was of no further use ; ho would return to tho 
house which he had hired at Putney — a mansion still 
existing, and locally known as “ Bowling Gi'ccn House.” 
There, in a spacious and sunny room, from which one may 
still look out on Pitt’s gre^n lawns and avenue of limes, 
he was destined to die. On the 9th of January ho set out 
home. So feeble was he, that it took three days to compass 
the journey. He arrived at his villa on the 12th. As he 
entered it, his eye rested on the map of Europe. “ Roll 
up that map,” he said ; “ it will not be wanted these 
ten years," 
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On tiso I4th Wellesley, just returned fi’ein his great 
proconsulate, had a long intor\iew’: the last, for no one 
again saw Pitt hut his imiSotliate family, among whoni 
Rose and Tomliiie may bo included, and his physicians. 
Tie fainted indeed, while Wellesley was in the room. 
That old friend felt it his duty on leavir^g Ihihioy to go 
to Lord Grenville, and warn him that Pitt was at the 
point of death. Wellesley found him drafting resolu- 
tions of ceiiuiio, and concerting the fiercest opposition 
to the Minister. On learning the news Grenville broke 
into a passion of gi*iof. It is difficult to tost the tonipcra- 
turo of tears, but it is easy to boliovo that these wore 
both bitter and sincere. 

Party hostilities were at once suspended. There 
was, imlced, nothing left to fight against. Fox dis- 
played a generous emotion : “ Montom mortalia tangunt,” 
ho said. The address to the Crown was agi'oed to, and 
the House adjourned. As the Speaker and memlx'rs 
were proceeding with this address to the palace on the 
23d (Jaruwry 1806), they learned that Pitt had died early 
that morning. 

From the time that he saw Wellesley, ho had 
gradually declined. Ho could take little or no nourish- 
ment. Early on the morning of Wednesday the 2 ‘2d, 
Tomline had thought it bis duty to warn his old 
pupil that death was imminent, and to offer the last 
sacrament. Pitt declined, as he had not strength ; but 
he joined earnestly in prayer. He threw himself, he 
said, on the mercy of God, and trusted that the innocence 
of his life might plead for him • the same thought which 
had solaced the last moments of the Emperor Julian 


8 
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lie then hji<le a solemn farewell to Hester Stanhope, the 
niece who had kept house for him, and who was to 
develop so fierce an cccenfricity. To her he gave his 
blessing; ‘‘Dear souV’ be said, “I know she loves me.” 
All Wednesday night lie was delirious. IJis wandering 
mind revolved round the mission of Ilarrowhy, whom 
ho had sent, as has heom said, to fix the tickle eruTgics 
of the Court of the last lu^pe. of Europe. He 

constantly asked the direction of the wind. “ East, 
that will do, that will bring him quick,” ho murmured. 
At midnight the end was near; at half-past four it 
came. A short time previously, with that strange 
recovery which so often precedt*s death, he said with a 
clear voice, “ 0 my country I how I leave my country I ” ' 
After that last note of anguish ho rioithcr spoke nor 
moved again. 

A motion was at once brought forward to provide a 
State funeral, and a public monument in Westminster 
Abbey ; it was agreed to by 258 to 89 votes. Fox, in 
spite of a personal appeal from Grenville, deemed it his 
duty to oppose it. Such an opposition was in the highest 
degree disUistoful to a nature eminently generous. But, 
after a parliamentary opposition of twenty years, he 
could not stultify himself by i>aying honour to Pitt as 
an “excellent statesman.”. No one can blame such a 
course, though tabsteiition had been perhaps less painful 
and more dignified. 

He had, however, an opportunity of showing the 
purity of the principle on which he proceeded. It was 
proposed to vote X40,000 to pay Pitt's debts, to award 
* Soe Appendix D. 
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life pensions of twelve hundred a year to I^ady Host or 
Staiihoi>e, and of six hundred a year to each of her two 
sisters. “Never in my li/o,” said Fox, “did I give a 
vote wit h more satisfaction than I shall do this night 
in siij)port (»f I his motion.” No wonder such a man 
had such fi’iends. 

A month after his death Pitt was laiil in the Abbey 
by bis father’s side, amid a splendid pomp of public 
grief. “ The statue of the father,” said Wilberforco with 
fine feeling, “scenuid to look with consternatioii at the 
vault that was opening to receive his favourite son.” 
“ \\']):it sfjjiulchns” exclaimed Wellesley, who was also 
present, “embosoms tlio remains of so much excellence 
and so much glory 

'the Ministry, as Pose h.ad preilicted, crumbled 
insluTitly to pieces, Uawkosbury was content with the 
( 'inujie Ports as his share of the great inberitauce. Port- 
land was not thought of. Castlercagh liad the courage, 
but neither weight, nor standing, nor speaking power. 
The Sovereign appealed to « them in vain; they were 
unanimuu.ily of opinion that their headless body con- 
tained no pi'iiiciple of vitality. The King, without 
hope or resource, succumbed helplessly to fate. So 
was formed the ministry of “all the Talents,” and, it 
may be added, all the incongraities. Fox and Addington, 
Crcnvillo and the Lord Chief Justice of England, were 
the strange chiefs of this dubious fellowship. It is 
not now possible to discover the burning principles 
which had impelled these eminent men to fight Pitt 
to the death ; for they at once abandoned the Catholics, 
and proceeded with the war In any case, thcii 
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A<i]ijinisl ration, Jiftor an inglorious yciir, catno to a 
gnileli'-ss fiitl. Tljon succeoilrd a long govoniiTunt 
of uhic‘1} Poi’tiaml wa-^ \h' noniinnl lu-ad ; ainl 

tv.TiUy }'o;u\s v>i glo' y . ud ut» ■: ilark 

rrs'i V. uhio. 
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:l0 i)n.ssc(] I'itt. Crriiinvcll and Napoleon yielded 
their breath amidst sUn’iius and tempests ; bub no natural 
convulsion could e<]ual the political cyclone that ingcd 
round that lonely bed at Eutnoy. All Kuiopc lay at 
the feet of the enemy. The monarchs whom Pitt had 
leagued together in a supieme alliance were engaged 
either in negotiation or in retreat. The Prussian minister, 
ready for either event, had also hum' od to the con- 
queror’s tent to secure his friendship and a share of the 
spnil. There was not the vestige of a barrier to oppose 
the universal dominM.tion of Napoleon, bub the snows of 
liussia and the British Channel. Well might Pitt, in a 
moment of despair, roll up the map of Europe. 

At homo his prospects were no brighter. He had 
to meet Parliament, with Trafalgar indeed to his 
credit, but with Nelson dead ; with Ulm and Austerlitz 
as the result of his continental combinations; with a 
scanty and disheartened following. Arrayed against 
him, and thirsting for his overthrow, were the legions 
of Fox and Grenville, and the domestic circle of Adding- 
ton. His friends had no conception of any resouixe 
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that could save him. Rose and TiOng competed in 
dismay. Pitt, howevc*', did not seem greatly to trouble 
himself. Ho had defeated a more fonnidahle coalition 

r 

before, and he believed in himself. His calculation 
was probably right. V»’ith health he would have 
maintained himself. Ilis last reception in the city 
showed thiit lie had preserved or regained bis popularity 
with the people at large. He had a working majority 
in Parliament. And though Ids colleagues of the 
(!3abinet wore flaccid and null, he had a boundless 
resource in Canning, his political son and political 
heir. Fox was not to live long; and, after his death, 
even had Pitt onco more failed fs) induce the King to 
receive him as a minister, tlie long desired Administra- 
tion of all the capacities must have been formoil. 

Of the private life of Pitt, there is not much to bo 
said. There are constant attestations of his personal 
fascination in that intimate and familiar inrcicourso 
which was tlie only kind of society that he enjoyed. 
He seems to have liked that country house life, which is 
the special grace of England ; wo find him visiting at 
Longleat and Stowe, at Wycombe and Diopmoro, at 
Cirencester and Wilderness, at Buckden and Short 
Crovo, at the villas of Hawkesbury, and Rose, and Long, 
and Dundas, and Addington. Hero we find him indulg- 
ing — proh pvdor — in a game of cards; “Pope Joan” 
and Speculation or Commerce, now relegated to children. 
In all these societies he seems to have left but one un- 
favourable impression. A high-born spinster, who met 
him at Dropmoro, says : “ 1 was disappointed in that 
turned-up nose, and in that countenance in which it was 
impossible to find any indication of the mind, and in 
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tluit person wliich was so deficient in dignity that he 
had hardly the air of a gentleman. If not tropes, I fully 
expected the ilic turns of wisdom each time that he 
opened his mouth. From what I then heard and saw I* 
should say that mouth was made for eating.” This is a 
harsh judgment. On the other hand, one of the choicest 
ladies of tho French aristocracy, who mot him during the 
Ke volution, expressed her delight in his grave and lofty 
couitosy, and long recalled the patient pleasure with 
which he heard French books read aloud. To the purity of 
his French she also paid a tribute. Butler records that 
his talk was fascinating, full of animation and playfulness, 
ritt said of Buckingham that ho possessed tho condescen- 
sion of pride. It wjis said of bis own manners in society 
that he possessed the talent of condescension ; than ^ 
which, if it means that he made condescension tolerable, 
there is perhaps none more rare. 

Curiously enough, he seems to have preserved his 
boyish spirits to tho end. Miss Wynn when she met 
him at Dropmore, and drew the crude portrait just quoted, 
recoi-ds tho competition of unearthly howls raised by Pitt 
and the other assembled statesmen chasing a bii’d out of 
the drawing-room, which disturbed her rest and possibly 
gave her an unfavourable bias. And Sir William 
Napier, who as a young ensign first know Pitt in 1804, 
has recorded tho romp when ho and the young Stan- 
hopes and Lady Hester succeeded in blacking the Prime 
Minister’s face with a burned cork. The struggle was 
interrupted by the arrival of Hawkesbiiry and Castle- 
reagh ; and Napier graphically records the change that 
came over their playfellow as he received tliom; how 
the “ tall, ungainly, bony figure seemed to grow to the 
ceiling,” while tho Secretaries of State bent like willows 
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before him. Few, \vith(>ul these testiinoiiica, wriuhl 
have sii.speeted Pitt :.*i ii<h lieted tu tlintjc sports 

known to tti(' pi'.’sciit generation ii.s ‘‘ l)efir-rig]ils.’* Put 
it is ft th.it noihiiig could bo more tNisy and 
bsmillar than the footing of that little set of pcoph' with 
wlenii he habifually li\ed, ;iml w’ho socuii to have been 
Known among ilidnseivcs as ‘‘the liim” or " ijje gang.” 

His friendship, aMiough, like ;dl worlliy friendship, 
not lavishly ‘dven, was “ingnlarly warm and w'as entlmsi- 
a.stieally retni ned. Nolhing iji liFtory is more creditable 
and interestin;' than hi^ ailci tionato and lifelong intimacy 
with WdiK'i foi ce, eo widely dilVoiIng fnmi Idm iji his views 
of life, ilaid.uit’d politicians such ;l-» Pose and Farn- 
fxmmgii uoie softenc<l by their inlorcsrurso wdth him, 
and cli<‘rish<'.d hi^ nnmiory to the etxl of their lives with 
something of religious adoration. This itideed w’as the 
posthumous feelhig which beseems to have inspired more 
than any otlmr [‘orson in history. Kven Sidmouth, who 
li.'ul loved liim little during the ]ci>t lustre of his life, 
shared this, ami boastetl that he had destroyed every 
letter of Pitt’s w'liich could cause the slightest detriment 
to Pitt’s ropul.'ition. Canning, Pitt loved as a son. There 
is nothing more human in Pitt’s life than the account of 
his iiiVectionato solicitude and absorption at Canning’s 
marriage. Canning’s love for Pitt w‘as something com- 
bined of the sentiments of a son, a friend, and a disciple. 

The usual epithet applied to him is “haughty.” A 
truer light is thrown by the conversation which is 
recorded to have taken place as to tlio quality most 
required in a Prime Minister. While one said Elo- 
quence, another Knowledge, and another Toil, Pitt 
said Patience. Rose in a close intimacy, private and 
official, of twenty years, never once saw him out of temper 
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Ilis family alloctions were warm and constant. Ilia 
letters to his mother are pleasant to read ; ho was indeed 
the most dutiful of sons. ^Ilis grief at the death of hip 
favourite sister, Lady Harriet, and her husband, Mr. Eliot, 
was ))cyond description. His kindness to his oppressed 
nephews and nieces, the Stanhopes, was constant and ex- 
Lrcine ; the fat her who harassed them had long (piarrelled 
with him. It was truly remarked that he unselfishly made 
a great sacrifice and cheerfully ran a groat risk, when, after 
a life of bachelorhood, he took his niece Hester to keep 
house for him. She led him an uneasy life with her terrible 
frankness of speech ; hut lie boro all with composure, and 
slic re[)aid him with the rare devotion of that vain, petulant 
nature, which fretted off into something like insanity. 

Once, and once only, ho formed an attachment which 
might have led to marriage; though ho liked women’s 
society, and is even said to have drunk a toast out of the 
slice of a famous Dovonshiro beauty. But in 179G his 
feeling for Eleanor Eden, the oldest daughter of Lord 
Auckland, went so far that he wrote to her father to 
declare his affection, but to avow that circumstances, 
which, bmvover, he did not specify, made it necessary for 
him to renounce any idea of marriage. The obstacles, ho 
declared, were decisive and insurmountable. Auckland 
reluctantly concurred, but urged that as a mark of good 
feeling he should receive the Privy Seal. To this sugges- 
tion PiU di<l not listen. He broke off his relations with 
the Eden family ; a privation which he sensibly felt 
Two years afterwards the young la<ly married Lord 
Hobart, afterwards Lord Buckingliamshiro. Lady Hester 
said that this ncaily lu oke Pitt s heart ; hut Lady Hester’s 
statements do not impress one with conviction. Lord 
Holland, also an indifferent authority on tliis subject, 
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says tliat Pitt paid attontiona to Miss Duncan, who w'a? 
after wards Lady Dalrympio Hamilton. But there 
seems no further conflrmatioi} of this stiitement. How- 
ever, though M','. ca!)r)ot imagine a married J^itt mure 
tiian a niarncd Pope, it is clear that ho did seriously 
conteiupiato the married state; and cynics may remark 
witlj a smile t-liat ho afterwards showed a certain dislike 
of Lord nuckuighamshiro, and a reluctance to admit 
him to tii'‘ though other reasons might well 

account for that. 

11 is hit! v/a> pure , in an age of eager scandal it was 
beyond reproach. Llujre was, indeed, within liviiig 
recollection a doorkeeper of thu House of Commons 
who froTu .;omo chance rebomldanco was wSaid to be his 
son; but ihtt’s features, witliont ()}<» inlelhat and inaje.-vty 
wliic.h gave them life, lend them elves easily to clianeo 
re.sciuldance and ignotdo comparison. Vv^axa.]! liinto 
at a licentious amour ; but oven \\h'ax{dl e.xpros ;cs his 
scepticism. 'I’ho austerity of his morals inspired many 
indecorous epigrams, lait also a real reverence. 

Ilis one weakness, it is said, w.'is for port wine. 
We have seen that he v/as reared on port from his 
childhood ; and, when ho arrived at man's estate, ho 
was accustomed to consume a quantity surprising in 
those days, and incredible in these. The habits of that 
time were convivial ; but it is not till PitPs health was 
broken that the wine which lie took seems to have had 
more effect on him than a like measui'e of lemonade. 
Bishop Tnmlino has left a memorandum stating that never 
before 1798 did ho see Pitt the least affected by wine. 
Addington, when questioned on this point, declared 
ih.it Mr. Pitt liked a glass of port very well, and a 
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bottle better. Sometimes, indeed, tlic Sj)c.'ikci*, M^ho 
himself was decorously convivial, had to sto]) the sup- 
plies and say, “ Now, Pitt^ you shall not have another 
drop ; ” though Pitt’s eloquence would usually exti'act 
another bottle. Addington, however, avcn'cd that 
never had he seen Pitt take too much when he had any- 
thing to do, except once when ho was called from table 
to answer an unexpected attack in the House of Com- 
mons. It wjis then so clear that ho was under the 
influence of wine as to distress his friends. One of 
the clerks of the House was, indeed, made ill by it ; ho 
had a violent headache. “An excellent arrangement,” 
remarked l^itt ; “ I have the wine, and ho has the 
headache.” 

Wo read of hard drinking Jit the Duchess of Gordon’s; 
of Thurlow, Pitt, and Dundas galloping homo, after a 
dinner at old Jeiikinson’s, through a turn])ike, the keeper 
of which, in default of payment, discharged his blunder- 
bus. at them ; and of Stothard, the painter, being told 
DV an innkeeper, as Pitt and Dundas rode off, “I don’t 
care who they are, but one of those gentlomnn drank four, 
and the other three bottles of port last night.” But all 
this must be judged by the habits of that time and not of 
ours; — when Scottish judges sat on the bench with their 
stoup beside them ; when at least one Viceroy of Ireland 
could die of drink ; when Fox and Norfolk would after a 
doi:)atc get through a great deal of wine, (and what this 
last meant by a great deal it is scarcely possible to com- 
pute) ; when the English clergy are said to have considered 
their cellars more than their churches; when a great 
Scottish patron only stipulated that the ministers whom 
he chose should be “ good-natured in their drink ” ; when 
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seasoned toper; when Lord Kldon and liis brotlier could 
drink any !jufn qnantity of, [>ort. It- is hardl}’' con- 
ocivabltj, if had been gniUy of habitual excess, 

that \Vilbert<*rcc shouid nave )»een bis constant host oi 
f;ne. t. at dinrn’r. Tiicre i*. bo‘ve\or. little (loul)t that, 
if ho »liiKi»l with a p.'trty now, It would l)o t'. )iu:ht that 
ho drank a ;,toofi deal ; aiid, hilo the Tories said llnd he 
died of a jvoTh'i’s Inokeu htictl, tin* \Vlu\u's a»’C!red 
that ho died <d port. Ihn. in th- *., as i'l so much else, 
it must he cotistanily reiterated he must he 

judged hy the tonqjer of his own ti\nes and liot of ours. 

Tie was tall and .dc.o'hT in appearaueo. Tdie early 
poi’t rails hy (/ainshorr-ugh rep‘resenr. a face of singular 
^Nveclnoss and charm: the last poitrait hy rjawrenco, 
who only saw' him a. low w'Oeks or m(*nt,hs hei.>rc his 
dt‘ath, represents a figure of rare majf'sty, with pow'dcred 
hair, llis hair, Inuvever, w'lis untouche<] hy time; it re 
maiiicd to t ho last of a chestnut hue, w ithout a suspicion of 
gra 3 ^ 8o much one gathers from a lock cut otF by Ihshop 
Toiidine on the <lay of Pitt's death., which .survives in an 
envelope which still contains th3 powuler. Of this picture 
^a re[)lica was painted for the King, and hangs in the great 
CHallory at Windsor. One w'ho had sat with him in Parlia- 
ment, and who survived until this generation, said that 
“he had a port-wdne complexion, but the most brilliant 
eye over seen in a human face *' : niucli the same dcscrip 
tion as is given of 8heri<laii's appearance. Hoppner, who 
painted Pitt from the life for his colleague Mulgrave in 
1805, gives him tints of this kind; as Wilherforce said, on 
seeing Hopprier’s portrait, “IJis face anxious, diseased, 
reddened with wine, and soured and irriUited by dis- 
fippointmonts. Poor fellow, how unlike my youthful 
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Pitt !” Pox s;iid ho could seo no iudicjilion-; (‘V('r. 
of souse in Pitt’s face — ‘Slid you not know mIuU 
ho is you would not diecover any.” Grey tliought 
othfinlse; but Wiuxall agrees with For. “It was 
not till Pitt’s oye lent animation to his lUlicr features, 
which were in themselves tjinie.,” says AVraxall, “that 
they lighted up and becanio strongly intelligent. 

. . . In liis maimers, Pitt, if not rcjuilsive, v/as cold, 
stilTj and without sincerity and amenity, lie never 
seemed to ins i to approach, or to encourage ii,ccpi.*iin lance. 

. . . Frf»ni the instant that Pitt ento?‘cd iJie doorway 
of the House of Commons he advanced up the floor with 
a (juielc and firm .stop, his head erect and thrown back, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left; nor favouring 
with a nod or a glance any of the individuals scaled 
on either side, among whom many who j)ossesscd five 
thousand poumls a year would have been giatified oven 
by so slight a mark of attention. It was not thus that 
Lord ^^oi'th or Fox treated Parliament.” Ili.s nose, 
said Komney, war, turned up .at all mankind. IIow 
many a vote he and Peel and Lord Jidm liussoli may 
have lost by this shy self-concentration of demeanour, or 
how many have been gained by the sunny manner* 
of Palmerston, or the gciiLal facc-memoiy of Henry 
Clay, must remain a permanent problem for the .student 
of politics and man. 

His action as a speaker, that might have been .suj)- 
posed to resemble the maje.stic stateliness which a 
later generation admired in Lord Grey, was vehement 
and ungraceful, sawing the all* with windmill arms, 
Bometimes alino.st touching the ground. Unfriendly 
critics said that his voice sounded as if he had worsted 
in his mouth ; but the general testimony is that it was 
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rich a IK I sonorous. Fox never used notes, ami Fitt 
rarely j a S[)ecunen of tliC3o \u given by Lord Sttuibo[)e. 
His oloquorico must h-ive greatly resembled that with 
which Mr. (.lladslo'. j fascinated two generations, not 
merely in pellucid and sparkling statement, but in those 
rolling and interminable sentences, which come thunder- 
ing in nxighty .succession like the Atlantic waves ^>11 the 
Biscayan Cv'^ast, — sentences, which otlier men have 
“ neither the unders.i;oi(ii»ig to form nor tlio vigour to 
utter.” It seems, however, to have lai'ked ihe. variety 
and the melody ; the modulation of newul. e.vprcssion, 
,M.nd tone, \vlii(‘h lend '■Midi eneh uui niont to the longest 
ollbits 4Ui tlm least allnuaive subjects of his gre;it 

“To Bill’s speeches,” sa^'s a contoin[;orary hy no 
means prejiidwod in In'., favour, “ nothing seemed 
wauling, yet there v\«us no redundancy, lie seemed as 
by inuiitiun lu liit the precise iioint, where, having 
attained liis ohjoct a.s far as elocpience could ell'cct it, he 
sat doAvn.” d’his is high praise, indeed ; hut it can 
hardly be believed tliat Pitt was never njicn to the 
charge of diiruseness. Jn those days the leader stood 
forth as the jchampion of his party, and stated every 
argument in a speech of exhaustive length ; private 
members had little to do but to cheer. It was, how- 
ever, calculated as an almost certain matter of ‘propor- 
tion that, if Fox w^ero threp hours on his logs, the reply 
of Pitt would not exceed two. Butler says, not untruly, 
that, as Fox was verbose by his repetitions, so was Pitt 
by his ami)liHcatioiis. Neither had before him the terror 
of the verbatim report, and the coming spectre of that 
daily paper in which the evening’s speaking bears so ill 
the morning’s readin^^. Had it been otherwise, they 
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nnist have coiidesccnclcfl to compression ; and prohaldy 
bo those notes which guide and restrain argument. 
Sheridan, indeed, said of Pitt that his brain only worked 
when his tongue was set agoing, like some machines 
that are sot in motion by a pendulum or some such 
thing ; but tin's opinion bears the stamp of a cortjiin 
envy of Pitt’s rc;idy and spontaneous flow of speed), 
frit by one to whom laborious and even verbal pi cpara- 
tiiui was necessary. 

Lonl Ahcnlccn, who was Pittas ward and had lieard all 
three, preferred the oratory of Canning to that of either 
Pitt or Fox. Slicridan made a more famous speech than 
either. Put no criticism can now aflect Pitt’s place a.s an 
orator. Wilherforco, liimsolf no moan orator, writijig in 
18'25 spoke of the brilliancy of the speaking at that time, 
when Brouglijfni and Canning and Plunkot were at thoii 
best, but said also that it was on a rlistinctly lower 
level than that of I’itt and Fox. The stupefaction 
produced by IMtt’s Slave Trade speech on tlic greatest 
minds of the Opposition has already been lecordcd ; 
Dudley, the most fastidious of judges, breaks into 
enthusi.'ism in speaking of him. Fox did iiot sock 
to disguise his admiration. Ife said that, although he • 
himself* was never in want of wotxls, Pitt was never 
^\H[thout the best words possible. Ilis diction, indeed, 
was his strongest point, llis power of clear logiciil 
statement, so built up as to be an argument in itself, 
was another. And as a constant weapon, too often 
used, he had an endless command of freezing, bitter, 
scornful sarcasm, “which tortured to madness.” This 
gave him a curious ascendancy over the warm and bril- 
liant natures of Erskine and Sheridan, over whom he 
seemed to exercise a sort of fascination of terror We 
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can K'.’ircely conceive an assembly in which there were 
greater inators tiain Erskine, Wiiulhara, Sheridan, Grey, 
and e\cn Burke. Bnt all contemporaries placed Pitt and 
Eox on a lev el apil. This alone enables us to compute 
their ‘?eiiius. And when we consider their generation and 
th(;se that preceded, sve c:<,nnot but arrive at the belief 
tliat eloquence and stonogi^aphy are not of CMUgonial 
growth ; and that in an inverse ratio, as the art report- 
ing improvos, the ai t of oiMtory < Inclines. 

ft is >.jid that Pitt did not read mncl, or CJir** to talk 
about fMjfjk.s. it- is probable that lie bad no time to 
koej) .‘ibreast of modern literature, though we know that 
ho delighted in Scott. But wo possess a grajdiic account 
of Uu^ little sitting-dining-room at Hollwood, with the 
long c;isy chair on which the VM^ary minister would 
throw himself, below the hanging shelf of volumes, 
among which a thumbed and dog-eared Virgil was 
►specially paramount. His rooms at Hollwood and 
VValiiier, sa^^s one of his friends, wxTe strewn with 
Latin and Greek classics. Lord Grenville, a corisum- 
imite judge, declared that Pitt was the best Greek scholar 
he over conversed ^vith. He was, adds Wellesley, 
as complete a master of all English literature as he 
undoubtedly was of the English language. He es- 
pecially loved Shakespeare and Milton, and recited 
with exquisite feeling the finer passages of Paradise 
Lost It is unnecessary to multiply testimony of this 
kind. But it is also, somewhat unexpectedly, recorded 
that he relished the Adventures of Telemachus, and 
especially enjoyed the speeches of the dreary Mentor 
in that too didactic tale. His well-known anxiety to 
possess a speech of Bolingbroke’s seems to have ansen^ 
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» ratlier from curiosity as to an orator so renowned, tlian 
fi om any peculiar admiration of his style. He considered, 
we are told, Gil Bias the b^st of all novels. 

All this (loos not amount to miirh. Few Prime 
Mii\ist.ors are able to give much time to literature, when 
in office; especially at a period when an intonninablo 
dinner took up all the leisure that could lie snatched from 
work. As an author he did little ; his collected works 
would scarcely fill a pamphlet. During his last stay at 
Bath two of his colleagues committed a crime worthy of 
the lowest circle of the Infeniohy sending liim their poems 
to correct. Wliat, perhaps, was venial in (banning was 
unpardonahlo in Mulgrave ; but it shows that he was con- 
sidered as great an authority in literature as in politics. 
Of his own poetic faculty nothing remains }»ut the dubious 
reputation of having contributed n verso to tlie “ Uni- 
versity of Uottingcii”; two cou]»lcbs which ho bestowed 
on Mulgrave, and of which it suffices to say that they 
are not to bo distinguished from Mulgrjive’s own; a 
translation of an ode of Horace; and some lines not 
less insignificant. They arc on the same level as the 
stanzas which we unluckily possess of Chatham’s. In 
prose we have only the political articles which he wrote 
for the Anti-Jacobin-y of which those on Finance in 
Numbers IL, III., XTL, XX V., as wcdl as the Review 
of the Session in XXXV., are by him. At least Canning 
has so ascribed them, in his own handwriting, in his own 
copy. 

He has been loudly blamed for his insensibility to 
literary merit; so far, at least, as such sensibility is 
shown by distribution of the funds and patronage of 
the Crown. We do not know what were his principles 

T 
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as to such matters, for during Jiis twenty years of govern- 
ment he was, tliouglj assailed by Mathias and Montagu, 
never taken to task in Piiirliameiit on that subject. 
This fact, while it deprives us of his explanation, throws 
so remarkable a light on contemporary opinion as 
possibly to illustrate his own. If he was convinced that 
literature, like war, thrived best upon subsidy, he was 
culpable indeed. But it is conceivably possible that he 
may have tliought diflerently. He may have believed 
that money does not brace but relax the encigies of 
literature ; that more Miltons have remain eel mute and 
inglorious under the surtbeation of wealth, than under 
the frosts of penury ; that, in a word, lialf the best 
literature of tlie world has been produced by duns. 
Pensionlcss poetry may at least bear comparison' with 
that which has flourished upon bounties. Under the 
chill rays of Pitt, we had Burns, Wordsworth, Cowper. 
Southey, Scott, Coleridge, Cannir^g, Crabbe, JoaniLi 
Baillio, Eogers ; and even under the tropical effusion of 
twelve hundred a year, dispensed in heat-drops of fifty 
or a hundred pounds apiece, we have had nothing con- 
spicuously superior. It is not easy at any rate to cite 
the names of many eminent men of letters, who have 
received material assistance from the State since the 
time of Pitt. Hook and Moore had reason even to 
curse the ill-judged bounty of their country, and yet 
they were provided with lucKitive offices. Nothing, 
Pitt may have thought, is so difiicidt as for a Parlia- 
mentary Government to encourage literature. It may 
begin by encouraging a Shakespeare, but it is far more 
likely to discover a Pye. You start with a genius 
and end with a job. Apart from these arguments, a 
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more [>racticjil and pressing plea can bo urged for Pitt. 
Govcrniiiont then rested largely on patronage — he lived 
in tliat respect from hand tC mouth ; and, when ho had 
but half satisfied the demands of politics, there was no 
surplus for literature. 

His ex^'rcise oi patronage has -been attacked on 
another point. Ho is said to have advised the creation 
of too many peers. He did, indeed, ennoble with 
nii^'paring hands. During the first five years of his 
ministry, ho bestowed forty-eight peerages; in two sub- 
sequent years (1796 imd 1797) he created and promoted 
thirty-five ; and when he resigned in 1801 he had created 
or promoted a hundred and forty. He nearly, in fact, 
doubled the peerage as it stood at the accession of 
George HI. This profusion had tlio strange result that 
the Reform Bill of 1831 was, it is said, rejected by Mr. 
Pitt’s peerages against those of older creation. 

Pitt had a triple reason for this excessive bounty. 
In the fiist place, the economic measure of reform in 
the civil list, which had been passed in 1782, had so 
crippled and confined the patronage of ministers, that a 
profuse creation of peerages was almost the only resource 
of government, as carried on in those days. But his 
own reductions of this kind wore enormous, and with 
this special distinction. Burke had reduced the patron- 
age of the Crown and of ministers. Pitt as Prime 
Minister laboured faithfully and indefatigably to reduce 
his own. Between 1784 and 1799 he abolished eighty- 
five absolute sinecures in the Customs with salaries of 
from £2000 a year downwards. He collected a revenue 
of twelve millions with 747 fewer officials than it had 
taken under previous governments to collect a revenue 
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of six. All lhi« wri5? done in the ice of tlie piihli 
to nirtke 0 ]i«:niios fui ]iiin«clf, ;ind (lirnini'^h the ojrpor- 
*tuniti(3S of rcw.'irdinj; his followers juid st rcngtlKniing 
his governmoni. C\>iiuuet of this kin. I vras iiTii<pio in 
thosl^ days, and has not l)e»‘.ri ‘.ou comniun since. 

Ho desired, ^(‘-crnidly, toreorr-it and refresh ilic House 
by largo “uiditions from varion*. classes- fi'ora tlie. old 
landed gentry and the comuierc^d., banking .i?-isU-cracy. 
And, tliirdly, it was nocesgar\' bn- !])»► soc\irity of Ids o\\ n 
and any ffdn^e governincrits to render iiii]).»s::iMe com- 
binations of great peers to overset the Hovenimerit. 
Ho had to destroy the Whig uligari Ijy, Avhi«di Imd so long 
wieldcil a poiil ais and sultish po'Atii*. It was on this 
groiuid (hat he secured the cordial co-opcj'aiion of 
tlie Crown ill t lie creation of pccr.s; Harngh tr) the end 
of life he called himself a Whig ; a term which it must 
bo roinerjd»oiod w'as tlion the only one to d<;scribc every 
shade of what wo call Lihcralism -the Radicalism of 
Cliatham, or the Relti^h oligarchy of the Revolution 
families. 

One thing more must bo said on this head, Avhich is 
essential to a right understanding of the subject. The 
main reason which prevailed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, with Pitt in his creation of peers w'as his disdain 
of the arist(V.racy. Ilis sympathies, his views, his policy 
were all with those middle classes, which then represented 
the idea of the people. By a strange accident, ho became 
the leader of the nobility ; but they supported him on 
their necks, for his foot was there. They wore the 
puppets through which he conducted the administration 
of the country ; but he scorned them, and snubbed them, 
and flooded their blue blood with a plentiful adulteration 
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of an inferior element. Kead, for exjimplo, tlic anguish 
of the Duke of Leeds under his treatment; road his 
lottCi s to the brother of •Cornwallis and the son of 
Chichester, both noble bishops, discreetly ready for 
the eiilargeinent of their spiritual opportunities. Pitt 
and the arihtocracy had not an idea or a sentiment in 
coniiiion; his attitude to them rcscmhled the earlier 
rehiiimis of the late Lord Eeacoiisficld to the magnates 
of t he [)a! ty. lie was willing to give a })ecrage to any 
decent possessor of ten thousand a year; as for his 
liaronets, timir name was legion, and his knights were 
as I ho sand of the se.i. Eut ho had no sympathy 
with their syinpatliies, and regarded their aspirations 
with a sort of puzzled scorn. Ills mission to appease 
Ihickingham, when that potentate was raging over a 
distribution of (Jartera from which he was excluded, 
must liavo been one of the most solemn farces on record, 
for ho could not understand the feelings that he had to 
soothe, lie considere<l the peers as his election agents; 
tlicrcfore the more the better. And as regards their 
further objects of promotion or decoration he would, had 
ho had the power, have satisfieil them all A minister 
of this temper may gratify, but he is not likely to 
strengthen, an aristocracy. 

To estimate Pitt as a statesman, to sum up his career, 
to strike his account with history, one must take adequate 
means and scales. Jauntily to dismiss him as a super- 
annuated prodigy, with an account of the reforms he 
projected and abandoned, with a summary record of his 
loans and gagging acts, with a severe gaze at the corrup- 
tion of the Union and the horrors of the Irish Rel/ellion, 
with an oblique glance at port wine ; to consider him aa 
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li trained liberal who became one of the King’s tools, 
and then held power by prerogative in some form hi 
another; to* regard him as a*man infirm of purjiOhe ami 
tenacious onl}' of n/iIicc. ; is to take a view, jastititul by 
pa.ssa.ges and aspects and incidents of his careoi*, but 
one neilluir adequate nor comprolicnsivo. 

Men will long canvass his claims and merils as a 
minister, for the subject matter is so unparalleled. Lord 
Beaconsfield, for example, who deliglitcd in political 
paradox, wrote a letter in 1873 to JSir William llarcourl, 
(who.-.o kindness allbrils me the ojipoiinniiy of printing 
it), which contains liLs view of Put ; 

“ I do not at all agree with you iii your ebtiinate of 
Pitt’s career. It is the first half of it which 1 select as 
his title deed to bo looked upon as a Tory Minister. 
Hostility to boroughmongering, economy, Fi'cnch Mli- 
ance, and commercial trc^ities, borrowed fi’om the admir- 
able negotiations of Utrecht— tlio latter half is pure 
Whiggism, close parliaments, war with h’raiice, national 
debt and commercial restriction— all prompted and in- 
spired by the Arch- Whig Trumpeter, Mr. Burke.” 

These sentences express perhaps rather the light scoli 
of a bantering spirit than the cold results of historical 
research. But they represent an opinion always worth 
reading, even when given partly in jest ; and one which 
derives colour from the confusion caused by the neces- 
sary change between Whiggism and Toryism before 
and after the sui*e establishment of the Protestant Suc- 
cession. 

The various classes of opinion have crystallised, 
roughly speaking, into two schools of thought. The 
first — the most common and the least informed — is that 
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which honours Piit as one who became Prime Minister 
at the age of an ensign, who achieved the Union with 
li-elaiid, and who was the gre;it antagonist df tho French 
Kevolution. The other — the more recent and scientific 
school — is that which severely divides the life of Pitt 
into two parts; iho first embracing his Administration 
up to 1793, which was eptirely praiseworthy, and vrhich 
Tf'iglit from its character deserve the commendation 
of Peel or Cobden; tho second the remainder, which 
was entirely and conspicuously blameworthy. 

It may be permitted to hold aloof from both parties; 
the one does not go sufficiently into detail, tho other 
dra>\s a distinction which is not natural. If you take 
two portraits of a man, one at the age of three, and 
the other at threoscoio and ten, you will trace no re- 
semblance whatever between tho faces depicted. And 
yet the change from the one to the other is so gradual, 
that there is no one day of his life at which you could 
say that a niJin was unlike what he was tho day before. 
As with the natural, so it is witli the political man. 
A politician may make a sudden and complete retracta- 
tion, and so abruptly change his histoncal aspect ; just 
as an individual may meet with an accident that entirely « 
changes his personal appearance. Put, putting such 
catastrophes on one side, it is not possible to draw a line 
across the life of a statesman with the declaration that 
all is white on one side and all is black on the other. 
With Pitt, at any rate, it was tho circumstances that 
changed, and not the man. And the circumstances 
lesolve themselves mainly into one— the French RevolU' 
tion. 

No man can understand Pitt without saturating 
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hifijbolf with the French Kcvohition, and ciKleavour* 
irig to consider it as it must have seemed at its first 
apnooraiu'c. In Uie first fivif years he had not to deal 
with it, and cluu were fruitful yeais for England, 
lie found oar avc'rago imports in 17S4 i>l 1,690,000 ; 
in 1791^ li.i-i risen hy seven n]illi.»ns. In the 

same ]>eri<^<i (Mir exports of British mcirnandise had 
risen from ton to (jigldoon millions, and of foreign 
mendnindise from .{'i,3d0,000 to £6,560,000. In 
Becemhor 1783 the Tluee [.or fronts stood at 74; in 
1799 they stood at over 96. But the new clement 
clondo-i the wh(*le finn.anumt. it is safe to say that 
Ihoro was not a. sane human being then living in Ihirope 
so ox.'ilted (ir so o]»rrui*o or so dull as not f.o he aflected 
hy the French Ih}voIuth)n ; except perhaps that tradn 
tional Marquis <le TAigle, wlio snapped his fingers at it, 
arul went- on hunting at (lotnpiegno without interruption. 
Was it possible tliat Fill, and l^itt alone, should remain 
heedless and insensible 1 Wa.*) it desirable 1 

Wo are now able to fix epochs in the French 
Revolution, to fancy that wc can measure its forces, to 
point out exactly what, in our philosophical opinions, 
might have inodifiod, or turned, or arrested it ; just 
as w'o calculate wliat would have liappcned if Hannibal 
had captured Rome ; or as men of poAverful imagi- 
nation have composed eloquent dialogues showing Avhat 
eminent personages Avould have said to each otlier, had 
they happened to meet. It is all cut and dried ; a 
delicate speculation of infinite science and interest, 
though critical minds may differ as to its value. But 
Pitt could only perceive the heavens darkened, and the 
sound of a rushing mighty wind that filled all Europe 
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Seeing and hearing that, he formed perhaps a jiister 
judgment tlian those who discussed the matter as an 
elegant question of political balance. Ho saw that un- 
controlled it was overwheliuirig, and he did not pause to 
reason as to what might be its eventual effect when 
another oeiitnry had passed. An earthquake, or the 
movement ot snows surcdiarged, or the ovcrllow of some 
sv'ollen river, nia}^ c.'Uise absolute min for the moment, 
and great subsequent beiictit. But the philosopher who 
is speculating on the fiftli act will disappear in the first. 
Pitt faced tlic cataclysm, and made everything subser- 
vient to the task of avei ting it. All reforms were put 
on one side, till the barometer should rise to a more 
promising level. It is impossible, said Windham, to 
repair one’s house in the hurricane season. It is impos- 
sible, it may be addi‘d, to put Pitt’s Prench Kevolution 
policy in a form more terse and more true. Many may 
profe.ss to i egret that wc did not allow full play to the 
agitation, that we did not sit still to receive what 
should be prescribed from Paris. They may be right. 
But tl’ose may also be right who, without dogmatising 
one way or the other, feel unable to estimate the result 
of the sudden flow of so fermenting a vintage into the* 
venerable vessel of the British constitution. 

It is probable that most people will think that Pitt 
was right in his forecast of the Kevolution, and in his 
inability to accept it as a boon for a country of such 
different conditions. For there was no middle coimse ; 
the Kevolution had to be accepted or repelicd. But 
if his view be right, a large latitude must be given 
(or his acts of repression, and suspensions of Habeas 
C(yrfu&\ for the enemy he had to fight was a.s much 
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subterraneaTi as c3xtoni.'il. Tlie French fought not loss 
by emissaries than ]>y armies ; and so, Pitt would say, 
if. the thing had to be done at^all, it had to be done with 
all possible might main ; tliero coultl be no refine- 
ment as to lueans, any more tlian in a storm with much 
mutiny on board Ilis fase for his repressive acts 
depends on the reality, and extent of the .illegcd con- 
sjhracy. It is common now to think tliat it was exagger- 
ated. That is always the i\ase with regard to such efforts 
v/ben tlicy have been bafiled. It was so said in the case 
of Catiline, and so in the case of Tliistlewood. What 
li.is b(?cn rendered aborti\o it is cc.uunon to think would 
imvor have possessed vitality. But it must be rcmcm- 
i/ored that what Ihtt did was not a vain imagination 
of his own, but founded on the solemn, anxious inquisi- 
tion and report of Parliament itself. It was Parliament 
that instructed the Executive : it was Parliament that 
ordered l epressivo measures. It is impossible to carry 
the mattci’ further than this, and there it must be 
lefl.. 

ll.'ul he lived now, his cjireer would of course have 
been different. Instead of being a majestic and secluded 
figure, supreme, in the House of Commons and supported 
by the direct, incalculable influence of the Crown, he must 
have looked outside to great democratic constituencies 
with his finger on their pulse. lie would have ad- 
dressed mass meetings all over the country ; he must have 
lived not so much in Parliament, as with a nation outside, 
and a nation vastly larger than that with which he 
had to deal. That, however, was not his position, or the 
position of any minister Uien, or for long afterwards. 
He had to deal with powera which we neither know 
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nor understand ; on the throiio, an active and ardent 
politician, Ijiiying boroughs by the dozen, and con- 
tributing £12,000 at cilbli dissolution to the election 
fund of evci v minister whom ho approved, besides what 
he might spend at elections ; whose personal party in 
the House of Commons numbered perhaps a tliird of 
that asscnibiy, and whoso party in the House of ’Lords 
controlltul that body. Secondly, he had to deal with 
the lK)ioag}nnnngcrs, who rc(piirod to he fed ;is regu 
lai’l y as the lions at t he Tower. 

Tiiese are the vanished factors of Government. But 
because lie was su[)portC(l by them, it is not to bo supposed 
that be was not supported by the people. The people 
were then, politically speaking, the middle classes, and he 
was the man of the middle classes. When ho took office 
he did so by the act of the King, but the King was clearly 
the interpreter of the national will. The petitions, the 
municipal resolutions, the genentl election clearly proved 
this. And the nation seem, so far as wo can jiulgo by 
the limited but solo expressions of their will, by elec- 
tions and by acclamations, to have followed Pitt to tlic 
end of his long administration. Wilkes, wlio was him- 
self no bad tost of popular feeling, followed him fronp 
the beginning. He had, it is true, the King and the 
aristocracy witli him ; but he truckled to neither the one 
nor the other. Indeed, it is one of his singular merits 
that he managed to combine into a solid array of sup- 
port king, lords, and people. But it is no real chaige 
against him that he utilised as an aid the King and the 
aristocracy, for there wasi no possible Government with- 
out them. Nor, when tlie Whigs .succeeded him, did 
they dream of introducing any other system. They 
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oiily coinpli'iiii.'Ml thiit t?ir King hi^ oleotion coiv 

l.rii/utiim from them. 

It U porL'jp'^ nnnoc^^’^a.rv t.»; 3:w more of tlio oircum- 
stancow-’ au'l .;-ji iLiii. iifgj’- o^' !^ict. HuL it i.s im}>0S' 

w cunijJot^ any of bii oaicor, ci iiulord 

to an aiio^uaio ostin'-ato .f ki.'. t.iii.rvrtor, with- 

out .sotting him, if only for a r.j<inun,', by tlie 
■^ido of (Jhailiam. ]S'.;t n,u*rly aio tlioy father aiui 
Mio ; not mop'ly ijo Uun lir* inu^r rori-^picuoii.^ I'ligiish 
^lini ifT', of the cigliteorilh oentnzy , ‘ont theii oh a i a.- tors 
illu.str.itc o K'h oiIro*. And y^t it is iinjMjs.dhlo foi‘ incii to 
bo nn.ro diihufjit. Pit t w;i.s ciidouvd with nnnttal powers 
of the liust order; his readinc.-M, his aj'pieuen.sion, 
liirt rosomT(3 wore oxtraonliiury ; t lic daily j):jrliaiitentaiy 
dotnaiid on lii.s Inaiu and noiuo [H)W’cr h(‘. mot with 
.serene and incxhanstihle aflluoui’c; hi.s indti.stry, adminis- 
trative activity, arid public spirit were inui vailed ; it was 
porliajis inipor'sibic to cany the force of sheer ability 
further; lie w'as a portent. Cliatham in most of these 
7'espect.s was infoiinr (<> Ids son. He was incalculahle ; 
.sometimes .sublime, .some.tinies impo.s.dide, and sometimes 
insane. Ihit ho bad genius. It was that fitful and 
•undefinable ins[»iratiori that gavo to his eloquence a 
piei’cing and tcrrihle note which no other English 
olo(]uence has touched ; that made him the idol of his 
countrymen, tliouL’h tliey could scarcely be said to have 
seen liis f.rco or heard his voice or read his speeches ; 
that made him a watclnvord among those distant in- 
surgents w'hoso wish for iiKhjpcndonco ho yet ardently 
opposed; that made each remotest soldier and blue- 
jacket feel when he w’us in office that there w'as a man in 
Downing Street, and a man whose eye penetrated every- 
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whore ; Uiat- made his nain«; at once an iiis[>iiJiLi()n and 
a flivad ; that oowejil the Immiltuous Commons at hia 
frown. I‘2acli Pitt possewsed in an eminent degree the 
qualities which the other most lacked ; one was formed 
by nature for jn ice, the other for war. Chatham 
could not have tided PitPs place in the ten years which 
followed 17t'3 : but, fnmi the time that v- ar was declared, 
the guidance of Chatham would have been worth an 
;lm 3 ^ No country conld have too many Pitts: the 
more i^lio has the greater will she bo. Hut no country 
conld alVord the costly and splendid luxury of many 
Cliathanis. 

To £, 11(11 up : it is not claimed that Pitt was a perfect 
character or u perfect statesman. 8uch monsters do not 
exist. Hut it may bo confidently asserted that few 
statesmen and few characters co'old bear so close a 
serniiny. lie erred, of course ; but, it is diffi(*,ult to find 
any act of his career which cannot be justified hy solid and 
in most cases by convincing reasons. It may be said that 
his partyactod moreon him than he on them ; but the rela- 
tions of a successful leader with his pai ty are so subtle that 
it is difficult to distinguish how much ho gives and how 
much he receives. It is, no doubt, true that the ebanged 
conditions of the world compelled him to give up his 
first task of educating his followers, and to appeal rather 
to their natural instincts or prejudices. It may be 
alleged that he clung to office. This is said of every 
minister wlio remains long in power. Office is, indeed, 
an acquired taste, though by habit persons may learn 
to relish it; just as men learn to love absinthe or opium 
or cod-liver oil. Hut the three years which Pitt spent 
out of place and almost out of Parliament seem to have 
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been tlio happiest of his life; and his rcsii^riation 
was |j;C!ierally condeiimful as groundless and v.-aiiton. 
It. may, however, bo {Oiicedrrl that iincoiiociously he' 
niay have become inured to otfice, and that as leaving 
it implies at any rate a momenLiry defeat, he may 
have been unwilling to face this. Men who pine for 
unollicial repose dj-ead tlic ])aiiifnl procc.ss of quitting 
otfice — the triuin]di of enemies and the discomfiiure 
of friends and the wrench of habit — as men weary of 
life fear ilio fictual process of death. It may also he 
sai<l that, tl'.ougli he generally saw what was right, 
he did not always cnj^ie it. What minister has or canl 
lie has to deal not with angels but with men; with 
passions, p!Tjtidiec.s, and interests, often sordid or 
)nisgui(ied. lie must, therefore, compromise the ideal, 
and do, not the l‘est., hut the neaiest practicable to 
the bei. But let us reTncin}>cr what is indisputable. 
No i'ue sus[)Coted his honesty; no one doubted his 
capacity ; no one impeached his aims. Ho had, as 
Canning said, ({ualities rare in their separate ex- 
cellence, wonderful in their combination. And these 
qualities wore ins[»ircd by a single piu-pose. “ I am no 
^worshipper of iMr. Pitt,” sixid Wilberforce in the House 
of (Commons, long after Pitt’s death, “but, if I know 
anything of that groat man, I am sure of this, that every 
other consideration was absorbed in one great ruling 
passion — the love of his country.” It was this that 
sustained him .thro\igh all. For he ruled during 
the convulsion of a new birth at the gi'eatest epoch in 
history since the coming of Christ, and was on the 
whole not unequal to it. There let us leave him ; 
let others quarrel over the details. From the dead 
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eightcentli century bia figure still faces us with a 
majesty of loneliness and courage. There may have 
been men both abler and^grcjiter than ho, t hough it .is 
not easy to cite them ; but in all history there is no 
piore patriotic spirit, none more intrepid, and nonr 
wore pure. 
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Yl \K. 

lAiKKUJN* »STAn; ou 
J\»IENTA1K. 

Amoont r»F 

SrnsiiiY. 


Ilanovor 

£192,650 17 

11 


Ikssfi Cassel 

190,0*22 

10 

5 


Sunlinia 

150,000 

0 

0 

17Sit 

Prussia 

1,2*20,405 

0 

0 


Sardinia 

•200,000 

0 

0 


Jfcsso ('jissol 

187,105 

1 

9 


Ili'sse Darmstadt 

102,073 

0 

0 


Maduu 

25,196 

5 

7 


Hanover 

550,875 

11 

3 


Padeii 

1,708 

15 

8 


Bruns\vi(;k 

97,721 

18 

9 


lIoss(‘. ( 'asscl * 

817,402 

11 

2 


11 esse Darmstadt 

79,605 

5 

0 


Hanover 

478,847 

17 

0 


Sardinia 

150,000 

0 

0 

179(5 

Hesse Darmstadt 

20,075 

13 

8 


Brunswiek 

12,791 

9 

5 

1707 

J fosse Darmstadt 

57,015 

3 

4 


Bninswiek 

7,570 

11 

0 

1708 

Brunswick 

7,000 

0 

0 


J'ortiigal 

120,018 *13 

0 

1709 

Piinoc of Orange 

20,000 

0 

0 


Hesse Darmstadt 

4,812 

10 

0 


Bussia 

8^5,000 

0 

0 

1800 

Hermany 

1,005,060 

13 

4 


(Terinaii Princes 

• 500,000 

0 

0 


Piavaria 

501,017 

0 

0 


Kussia 

515,494 

0 

0 

1801 

Portugal 

200,118 

15 

4 


Sardinia 

40,000 

0 

0 


Hesse Cassel 

100,000 

0 

0 


(lermany 

150,000 

0 

0 


German Princes 

200,000 

20,119 

0 

0 

1804 

Sweden 

4 

11 


Hesse Cassel 

83,303 

19 

5 

1805 

Hanover 

35,340 

14 

6 


Total . 

£9,024,817 10 

6 
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APPENDIX 

III.— ACCOUNT sliowiiig the Estimated Capital Value of 
(Note. —Rate of Iideve^ 
GREAT 

ANNUITY 


Fina^oial 

Irak. 

£62,791 

L3 

4 

£86,500 

£58,600 

' £20,682 7 

6 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 



>1 . 1 £ s. 

d. 

1704 5 

1,205,063 

IS 

5 







1700- () 

1,203,155 

7 

10 

1,638,271 9 

8 


1 


1790-7 

1,200,521 

5 

8 

1,031,681 15 

2 

1,118,468 10 

5 392,610 9 

0 

1797-8 

1,197,755 

18 

9 

1,030,919 6 

10 

1,11. >,892 3 

7 ' 391,6.58 10 

3 

179H 9 

1,101,851 

10 

0 

1,020,961 19 

4 

1,113,186 11 

1 ; 390,659 0 

8 

1799-1800 

1,191,802 

13 

2 

1,022,813 1 

8 

1,110,345 15 

11 j 389,609 11 11 

1800-1 

1,188,001 

10 

10 

1,018,454 5 

8 

1,107,303 9 

4 , 388,. 507 15 

4 

1801-2 

1,185,239 

13 

6 

1,613,876 12 

0 

1,101,231 7 

0 ; 387,350 10 

7 

1802-3 

1,181,710 

3 

2 

1,009,070 13 

5 

1,100,943 1 

10 1386,130 1 

2 

1803-1 

1,178,001 

3 

10 

1,001,021 *0 

o 

1,097,490 8 

5 1 384,860 7 

3 

180 J -5 

1,171,112 

7 

4 

1,598,725 3 

r; 

1,093,864 11 

10 1383,521 1 

4 

1800-0 

1,170,020 

10 

3 

j^593,10l 13 

8 

1,090,057 19 

11 '382,114 13 

6 


IRELAND 


FiN'ANt'IAI. 

Yeau. 


• 


ANNUITY 

£4500 

£4916 13 4 

£9604 

£16,670 

1794- 5 

1795- 6 

1796- 7 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 
98,648 5 9 
94,076 13 8 
89,276 10 4 

£ 3. d. 

173,028 18 8 
165,010 6 11 

1797-8 

8.5,837 17 2 


84,236 6 11 

1.56, .590 17 3 

1798-9 

85,629 M 8 

93,558 5 9 

78,944 3 2 

147,750 8 2 

1799-1800 

85,411 4 4 

93,319 10 8 

73,387 7 6 

138,467 18 6 

1800-1 

8.5,181 16 1 

93,068 17 8 

67,552 14 6 

128,721 6 6 

1801-2 

84,940 17 6 

92,805 12 11 

61,426 7 6 

118,487 7 10 

1802-3 

84,687 18 7 

92,529 6 7 

54,993 13 9 

107,741 15 2 

1803-4 

84,422 6 7 

92,239 2 0 

48,239. 7 6 

96,458 16 9 

1804-5 

84,143 8 7 

91,934 7 3 

41,147 7 0 

84,611 15 8 
72,172 7 7 

1805-6 

83,850 12 4 

91,614 8 9 

33,700 14 4 




Terminable Annuities created during Mr. Pitt’s Administrations 
tahn at 5 per cent.) 

BRITAIN- • 


OF 


Totai. KsTiMAmo i 
Capital Value of 


£39,000 

£36,376 

£76,000 

£230,000 

Ansuitiks set up 
IN (iREAT Britain, 

AT THE END OF 

EACH Year. 

£ s. (i. 

7‘13,9l^S 2 n 

£ $■ di 

£ s. il. 

£ s. d. 

3,241,606 4 0 
3,173,687 4 0 
3,102,371 2 0 

/ s. d. 

1,205,663 18 5 
6,083,033 1 6 
7,i)19,972 4 3 
8,182,525 3 10 

712,121 7 f) 

701,688 2 1 


3,027,490 0 0 

8,796,964 17 1 

710,230 10 7 

099,897 9 1 


2,918,864 10 0 

8,703,563 15 4 

7:;s,242 6 2 

698,017 11 4 


2,866,308 6 0 
2,779,623 12 0 

8,605,495 4 8 
8,502,519 12 8 

730,151 5 0 

090,043 5 7 


733,902 1 2 

093,970 10 9 

... 

2,088,605 14 0 

8,894,898 5 6 

731,000 5 7 

091,791 8 0 


2,593,036 2 0 

8,280,869 19 9 

729,213 1 2 

089,508 13 3 


2,492,087 2 0 

8,161,662 0 4 

720,705 6 7 

087,109 4 2 

1,397,510 0 0 

2,887,821 10 0 

% 

9,434,007 4 1 


OF 



Total Ksttmated 
Capital Value 

Total P^sttmated 
Capital Value of 

£7386 

£14,260 

£16,731 

UP IN lUKLANIi, 
AT THE END OF 

EACH Year. 

Great Britain and 
Ireland, at the 

END OF each Y^AR. 

. 

£ s. d. 

£ .S’, d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

98,648 5 9 
267,105 12 4 

£ 8. d. 

1,304,312 4 2 
6,850,138 13 10 

76,653 15 9 

133,8.58 8 4 


464,799 1 4 
728,267 7 2 

7,984,771 5 7 

73,101 9 3 

126,301 6 10 

202,199 9 9 

8,910,792 11 0 

i 09,371 10 9 

118,366 8 0 
110,034 14 6 ! 

195,578 10 7 

789,199 1 1 
751,702 7 0 

9,586,163 18 2 

1 05,455 2 4 
61,342 17 4 

188,626 9 4 

9,458,266 2 4 

101,286 9 3 

181,326 14 7 

718,480 15 9 

9,323,976 0 6 

57,025 0 3 

92,100 15 8 

173,062 1 10 1 

680,448 3 6 

9,182,967 16 2 

52,491 5 4 

82,455 16 4 
72,328 12 3 

165,614 3 3 

640,613 18 0 , 

9,034,912 3 6 

47,730 16 7 

157,163 17 5 

598,582 19 1 

8,879,452 18 10 

42,732 7 3 

61,695 0 11 

148,291 1 6 
138,974 12 3 

.554,.555 8 11 
508,325 16 6 | 

8,716,217 8 5 

37,483 19 8 

60,529 1 7 

9,942,333 0 7 






APPENDIX C . 

For this A])pcii(lix, iiiul much hesiclcs, I am indebted to 
my friend 10. \i. Jhimiltoii of the Treasury. 

]\Ir. Pitt’s inroiii(3 (lorivod from oificial soiwccs is generally 
Rtateil to li.ivc been about X 10,000 a }'oar. It may be inter- 
esting to sliow 1h»\v these emoluments, somewhat iiiuler- 
fctateil, can be arrived at : — 

1. Fird Lo/nl of the Treasury, 

(1) Salary as a Lord of the 'I’reasuiy, charged on Civil 

List i:icoo* 

Less deductions on account of Land 


Tax and other duties 

380 


ISIaking net salary 

(2) Salary as First Lord, likewise charged 


X1220 

on Civil List .... 

4022t 


Less deductions amounting to 

242 

• 

Making Jiet salary 


3780 

So as to bring total receipts of First Lord to 

£5000 


* Cf. Fifteentli Report from Select Ooiinnittcc on Fiitiiiice, ordered 
to be printed 19th July 1797 ; and other House of Coniiiioiis i*apers, 
No. 147 of 1803, No. 309 of 1806, No. 17 of 1830, and No. 366 of 
1869 (pp. 586-90). 

+ Cf. Fifteenth Report from Select Committe<^ on Finance, ordered 
to be printed 19th July 1797, etc. 
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2. Cluincellor of ilic Exchequer for. Great Jiritain, 

(1) Salary as Clianrellor of the Ex- 

(•liL*(pi(.*r cliarj'cd on (’ivil List . .£l800j 
Loss deductions 07i acc<juut of duties 148 

___ £1652 

(2) Kxclie(|U(U‘ foes, aiiioiiiiting to about 800j 


Total receipts of ( 'Ijaiicellor of tlu* K.\eljof|ii'*.‘' .£2452 


8. irnrden if the Giuqnfi Ports (or Coiistahic of Jhrer Castle). 

(1) Salary as 'Warden, charged on Civil 

-List . . . . . £1100 

Ja*ss il(‘duetii)iis on account of duties 
and salaries tosubt)rdinale ollicers, 
ainouiiliiig to (about) . . 1300 


flaking net salar\ 

(2) Purtlie]' salary, charged on Army 
Voles, amounting to (about) 


i:2800§ 

280§ 


Total receipts as Wanlen of the (’iin[ue I’orts £.‘5080 


•4. urn mar If of Mr. Pitt's Kiiwlinnents. 

(1) First Lord of the Treasury . . . . £5000 

(2) C'hancellor of the JOxche(|uer for Great Bri';ain 2452 

(3) Warden of the C!in(j[ue J*orls . . . 3080 

Total emoluments . . . £10,532 

Note . — Prior to 1707, the First Lord and Cluincellor of 
the Excheiiuer had a share in (what was called) “ New YeaFs 
Gifts,” of varying but trilling amounts, which may be put at 

t House of Commons Paper, No. 322 of 1831. 

§ Cf. Appendix to Report on Select Committee of Finance, ordered 
to he printed 19th July 1797. 
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about £40 and £80 a year respectively.'*^ These casual 
receipts were abolished that year by Mr. Pitt himself, on the 
recommendation of a Select Committee. 

While Mr. Pitt held the Wardenship of the Cinque Porte 
there were also occasional receipts, which, arising from lost 
anchors, cables, and other droits, were attached to the office, 
but which must have been of insignificant as well as uncer- 
tain amount. 


APPENDIX D 

Mr. Disraeli, in the more genial and less majestic days 
before 1874, used to tell a sardonic story of this time. When^ 
he first entered Parliament, he used often to dine at the 
House of Commons, where he was generally served by a grim 
old waiter of prehistoric reputation, who* was supposed to 
possess a secret treasure of political tradition. The young 
member sought by every gracious art to win his confidence 
and partake of these stores. One day the venerable domestic 
relented. “ You hear many lies told as history, sir,” he said ; 
“do you know what Mr. PitPs last words were?” — “Of 
course,” said Mr. Disraeli, “ they are well known. ... ‘ 0 my 
country ! how I love my country 1 * ” for that was then tlie 
authorised version. “ Nonsense,” said the old man. “ ITl • 
tell you how it was. Late one night 1 >^as called out of bed 
by a messenger in a postchaise, shouting to me outside the 
window. ‘ What is it ? ’ I said. * You’re to get up and dress 
and bring some of your veal pies down to Mr. Pitt at Putney.’ 
So 1 went ; and as we drove along he told me that Mr, Pitt 
had not been able to take any food, but had suddenly said, 

* Cf. Report from Select Committee on Finance, ordered to be 
printed 19th July 1797 ; and House of Commons Paper, No. 809 of 
1806. 
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‘ I tliiuk I could eat one of Bellamy’s veal pies.* A-nd so 1 
was sent for post-liastc. When we arrived Mr. Pitt was dead. 
Them was his last words : * I think 1 could eat one of 
JBellainy’s veal pies.”* •' 
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239 
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Austerlitz, 255 
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receives subsidies from Pitt, 
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parte, 133 

BARn(!:K, 36 ; receives office from 
Pitt, 66 

Bentham on Shelburne, 60 ; on 
Pitt’s Bill for relief of the 
poor, 170 

Birmingham riots, 166 
Budget, Pitt’s, 68 
Burke opposes Pitt, 21 ; his in- 
vective against Shelburne, 36 ; 
opposes the French Treaty, 
87 ; votes against Hastings, 
87 ; political views, 112 ; on 
Irish affairs, 177 

Camden joins the Ministry, 69 
Camperdown, battle of, 137 
Catholic Question, 173, 182 
Chatham, illness of Lord, 93 ; 

estimate of his character, 246 
Coalition, formation of the, 40 ; 
its fall, 46 

Commercial crisis, 118 


Cornwallis becomes Viceroy of 
Ireland, 188 

IlUMOURlEZ, defection of, 129 

Dundas, 21, 46, 79, 86, 109, 146, 
250, 261 

Dunkirk, York evacuates, 129 

East India « mpany, 64, 66 

%ypt, the French in, 137, 141, 
146 
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Ireland, 174 ; his indiscretions, 
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Pitt, 179 ; his recall, 181 ; 
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dismissal, 186 

Foreign policy of Pitt, 100-104, 
109, 117-121 
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20, 21 ; his resignation, 23^ 
quarrel with Pitt, 24 ; char- 
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opposition of Pitt, 37 ; recon- 
ciliation with North, 38, 41 ; 
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elections by the Duchess of 
Devonshire, 67 ; speech on the 
Westminster scrutiny, 65 ; 
attacks the French Treaty, 86 ; 
supports the claims of the 
Regent, 90 ; rupture with 
Burke, 96 ; opposes the Hus- 
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sian war, 106 ; on the French 
Kevolntion, 119 ; on the French 
war, 144, 145, 237 ; proposes 
Russian mediation, 237 ; his 
nomination to ofl'ico advocated 
by Pitt, 240 ; votes again&t 
PitPs State funeral, 259 ; but 
supports the grant to pay 
Pitt’s debts, 259 
France, commercial treaty with, 
85, 87; declares • war, 126; 
successful cainpaigu, 130, 
131 ; alliance with Spain and 
I^nssia, 132; coalition against, 
141, 253 

French Jievolulion, 94 ; Pitt’s 
attitude towards it, 119, 122 ; 
Fox’s speech, 119, 156 

Gkorok ni., 10, 13, 33, 70 ; 
mental infirmity, 89 ; recovery, 
92, 127, 241, 248, 252, 283 
Gibbon, 16 
Oiiiraltar, 37 

Grattan denounces Pitt’s policy, 
74 ; supports Fitzwilliam, 174 
Grenville, 13, 111, 115, 122, 
143, 176, 242, 213, 257 

IIaurar Corpus, suspension of, 
104 

Hastings, Pitt votes against, 84 ; 

bis probable reasons, 85 
Holland, complicated affairs of, 
• 100 ; alliance with Great llritain 
and Prussia, 104 ; rcocciipied 
by the French, 130 
Hollwood, Pitt at, 79 ; sale 
231 

Howe, victory of, 131 

India Bill, 44 ; its rejection, 
45 ; Pitt’s new, 67 
Ireland, unsuccessful French in- 
vasion ofy 133 ; rebellion in, 
186, 138, 172 - 200; Fiiz- 
william becomes Viceroy, 174 ; 
dismissal of Pitt's supporters, 


179 ; the Union, 190 - 199. 
222 

Irish policy, Pitt’s, 70-76, 99 

iTbkds, resignation of, 107, 111 
licobcn, Treaty of, 133 
Loans, 68 

Loughborough, treachery of, 222, 
223 ; disgrace, 231 
Lowther, 9 

Lun^ville, Peace of, 147 

Malta, taken by the Fingli.sh, 
147 

Melville, attack on, 249-251 
Moniington, Pitt’s letters to, 20 
221 

Mutiny Bill, 36 

National Dkrt, Pitt plans the 
redemption of the, 81-83 
great iiiorcivso of, 135, 151 
Navy, cost of, 103 ; mwtiiiy, 134, 
135; superioriiy of, 158, 159 
North, character of Lord, 14 

OczAKOW incident, 104, 110 

PAIILIAMKNTAIIY Government, 77 
Portland Ministry, 40 

Qdibbron Bat disaster, 131 

Uayneval on Shelburne's char- 
acter, 51 
Regency, 89-92 
Rheiins, Pitt at, 42 
Richmond, Lord, 34 
Rockingham, death of, 22 ; its 
effects, 26 

Russia, Triple Alliance against, 
104 ; encroachments of, 105 ; 
unsuccessful mission of Faw- 
kencr to, 107 ; alliance with 
Great Britain, 140 

Scheldt, the French navigate 
the, 126 

Scotland, affairs in, 163, 164 
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Scrutiny on the Westminster 
election, 65, 69 

Seringapatara, Wellesley *8 victory 
at, 142 ^ 

Shelburne, 21, 23, 33 ; resigna- 
tion of, 39 ; character of, 48- 
52 

Sheridan, 20, 87 

Sinking Fund, 82, 154 

Slave trade, Pitt on the, 97, 98 ; 

Fox on the, I 
Smuggling, 67 

Spiin, condition of, 101 ; con- 
ention with Great Britain, 
102 ; war, 248 

Speeches, Pitt’s, 270, 271 ; maiden 
speech, 14 : on Parliamentary 
reform, 18, 20, 69 ; on the 
Peace censure, 38, 89 ; on 
Ireland, 73, 74 ; on the slave 
trade, 98 ; on the French 
Revolution, 120, 121 ; on Poor 
relief, 169 ; on the French 


war, 237 ; after news of 
Trafalgar, 255 
Subsidies, 149-151 

Tbmplr, resignation of, 45 
Thurlow, 21, 46 ; dismissal of, 
95, 109 

Tierney, Pitt’s duel with, 139 
Toulon, fall of, 129 
Trafalgar, ^5 

I Ulm, 253 

Veiisatlles, Pitt at, 43 

War, Pitt’s detestation of, 121, 
124, 132, 137 ; declared by 
France, 126, 129-147 ; Pitt’s 
policy, 148-160 • 

Wilberforce, illness of, 97 ; on 
Pitt, 286 
Window-tax, 68 
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XCwelve iSnolisb Statesmen 

* Edited by Viscount MORLEY. 

Crown 87*0. 2s. 6ii. net each. 

WIIililAM THE CONQUEROR. By Edward A- 
Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 

TIMES.— “ Gives with great picturesqiieness . . . the dramatic incidents of 
a memorable career far removed from our times and our manner of thinking." 

HENRY IL By Mrs. J. R. Green. 

TIMES.—** It IS delightfully real and readable, and in spite of severe com> 
pression has the charm ot a mediaeval romance." • 

EDWARD I. By Professor T. F. Tout, M.A. 

SPEAKER. — “A truer or more life*like picture of the king, the conqueror, 
the overlord, the duke, has never yet been drawn." 

HENRY VII. By Ur. JAMES Gairdner. 

A TIIENAE UM. — " The best account of Henry VI 1. that has yet appeared, 

CARDINAL WOLSBY. By Bishop Creighton, D.D. 

SA TURDA Y REVIEW. — “ Is exactly what one of a series of short bio- 
graphies of English Statesmen ought to be." 

ELIZABETH. By E. S. Beesly, M.A 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—** It may be recommended as the best and 
brirfest and most trustworthy of the many books that in this generation have 
dealt with the life and deeds of that * bright Occident.al Star, Queen Elirabcth 
of happy memory.' " * 
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